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A LOVE OFFENSIVE 


CHAPTER I 


THE scene was beautiful beyond description. A garden 
of lilies and roses, and every flower that may be found in 
English hothouses, grew rampant and luxuriant under the 
tropical sun of Ceylon. To the right was a wide sloping 
lawn which fell away from the bungalow. Peach and 
orange trees bordered it and broke the heat of the sun upon 
the flower borders. 

Most beautiful among this wealth of blossom, fruit, 
and foliage were the English children grouped under the shade 
of the orange trees. In age they ranged between four and 
ten years. The boys were clad in blue smocks; the girls 
in pink; and when they moved and chased each other 
round the trees or across the lawn, they looked like blossoms 
themselves, blown hither and thither by the soft hill breezes. 

The little people were daily becoming more boisterous 
with returning vitality. Their own parents, grilling in the 
low country, would scarcely have recognized, in the active, 
restless mites, the limp, inert children they had despatched 
from the moist, enervating heat of Colombo. 

It was strange that the great European war should have 
such a far-reaching effect as to influence the life of an innocent 
*hild at the other end of the world; yet such was the case 
n more respects than one. 

These boys and girls in the ordinary conditions of peaceful 
mes would have been sent to England, to get a grip of 
ife, and be fitted to take their places in the public schools 
yhich were to make them men and women. Through the 


var they were stranded in the tropics. 
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Men who could afford to keep up two establishments 
sent their wives and babes to the hills of India or to Newara 
Eliya, the sanatorium of Ceylon. Times were hard, however, 
and there were many Englishmen in the island who could 
not afford the luxury. To such as these Gay Goldenham 
came as a succouring friend in need. 

High up in one of the planting districts of Ceylon she 
had conceived the idea of turning her brother’s large ram- 
bling bungalow on the Toona Kelli estate into a children’s 
holiday home. It was a happy thought. Assisted by Fred 
Goldenham, she converted the spacious bedrooms, designed 
in the old days of planting prosperity, into dormitories. 

A broad passage ran down the centre of the bungalow. 
It was lighted by a skylight. Right and left on entering 
the house from the front verandah were the dining and draw- 
ing-rooms. Behind were eight large rooms, four on each 
side of the passage. At the end were Fred’s quarters with 
dressing-room and office. 

Gay’s assistants in her scheme of philanthropy were 
Helen Loveden and Catherine Mildenhall. Helen was a 
widow and not yet thirty years of age. Her husband, a 
planter, was one of the first, on the outbreak of the war, 
to volunteer for military scrvice from Ceylon. He was 
also one of the first to be sacrificed in the war. Owing to 
the difficulty and danger attending the voyage home, Helen 
decided to remain in the island where her money was in- 
vested and her income paid. When Gay asked her to come 
to Toona Kelli and bring her two children with her, she 
accepted the invitation with gratitude, although she had 
never met either of the Goldenhams. Gay heard of Mrs. 
Loveden through a mutual friend to whom she had confided 
her plan, and who thought that Billy and Betty Loveden, 
the planter’s little orphans, would be most suitable as her 
first guests. They arrived, and it seemed probable that 
they would remain, like many others who followed them, 
‘* for the duration of the war.”’ 

Catherine Mildenhall had been nursing in India and 
Mesopotamia. Her health gave way under the strenuous 
work and rough conditions of the first months of the cam- 
paign. When she had recovered from the illness ‘brought 
on by the heat and the privations she suffered, she answered 
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Gay’s advertisement for a nursery governess and went up 
into the Ceylon hills without delay. 

The Toona Kelli estate lay on the southern slopes of a 
wide fertile valley. The valley ran up towards a mountain 
mass whose sides were covered with forest. The estate 
was the last of a long series and adjoined the jungle. It 
was some miles from the cart road, and as many again from 
the railway. To new arrivals it appeared to be “at the 
back of beyond,”’ a salient of cultivation thrust deep into 
the primeval forest. 

The house was situated at the highest point of the estate 
on a spur of the mountain, and the acres of tea spread like 
a velvet mantle around it on three sides. A brawling stream, 
that gathered its waters as it flowed, passed near the bungalow 
and turned the turbine wheels of the tea factories below. 
In former days the little river had been buried in the leafy 
depths of the forest ; but now it was exposed to the sun and 
air, and purified so that it was fit to drink. Here and there 
in the damp meadows, where the stream spread into silent 
pools, the wild ginger and balsam and begonia of the forest 
still grew, and the occasional leech might be found. At 
other points the ground fell away sharply ; the water boiled 
and fumed among the boulders that strewed its bed, roaring 
when the monsoon rains descended and murmuring gently 
during the dry season. 

The forest was separated from the bungalow by a narrow 
belt of clearing. The thick vegetation stood like a wall, 
impenetrable except where an opening was made for the 
track that passed over the hills to the other side. Unless 
the hatchet and pruning-knife were kept busy the track 
would soon have grown up and been impassable. 

Between the bungalow and the forest were built the 
servants’ quarters and stables. To the right and left of the 
house stretched large kitchen gardens. In front the flower 
borders and lawn spread away to the tca bushes. A bridle 
path, broad enough to allow of a rickshaw to pass along, 
wound through the tea down the valley towards the cart 
road. This path seemed to end at the bungalow; but it 
was not so. A right of way existed to the forest. The 
track ran for many miles through the thickly wooded hills, 
finding its way at length to the low-lying lands between 
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the mountains and the sea. The forest was Government 
property and strictly preserved in its primeval condition 
for climatic reasons connected with the monsoon rains. 

Every morning, after an early breakfast at half-past 
seven, the children turned out into the garden to romp and 
play, or to sit under the orange trees and listen to one of 
Nurse Catherine’s stories. They rarely went for a walk. 
There were only two walks possible, one up into the forest 
behind the bungalow, the other down towards the distant 
road. The forest walk was never without its fascination ; 
but the path through the tea had no attraction, with its deep 
drain on one side and the pruned tea bushes on the other. 

On a bright sunny morning the children had gathered 
together and were seated under the orange trees. They 
were full of excitement. A snake-charmer and juggler 
had come from the valley below, picking up rupees on their 
way from the scattered bungalows of the estates, and cents 
in the coolies’ lines and the local roadside shops. 

Toona Kelli, the last piece of cultivation, was often made 
a resting-place by the native traveller, who was seldom 
refused a night’s shelter if he required it, in one of the empty 
stalls of the old cattle shed. 

The juggler with his assistant had arrived overnight. 
He was warmly welcomed by the servants of the establish- 
ment, who found life monotonous and uneventful, so far 
removed as it was from any big town. The coolies and 
their families in the estate lines below the bungalow were 
equally interested. An exhibition in the lines after sunset 
on the previous evening had filled men, women, and children 
with delight. 

Pedro, the Goanese butler, proposed that the conjuror 
should give a performance in the garden for the benefit of 
the children, and Gay warmly seconded it. 

The conjuror was seated in the full light of the sun in 
front of the children. To the right the servants of the 
establishment had gathered. On the left, not very sure 
of their welcome, stood as many stragglers from the lines 
and the tea factory as dared to intrude. 

By the conjuror’s side was the usual shabby old sack 
containing his “* properties.’’ In front lay three flat circular 
baskets, the prisons of three terrible hooded cobras which 
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the magician claimed to have captured and tamed by 
occult means. A little behind was a larger basket to be used 
later for the basket-trick. 

Expectant eyes were fastened on the conjuror, who took 
out his panpipes—made with a dried gourd and a couple 
of reeds—and began to play the strange wild music that was 
as old as the hills themselves. He touched the baskets 
gently with his foot, and presently a flat shining head pushed 
the loose lid aside and reared itself up. It was followed by 
a second and a third. The beautiful hoods were spread so 
that the spectacles were visible. The assistant seized one 
of the snakes by the neck and drew it out of its basket. It 
moved in curves, and the sunlight showed the colours of its 
scales. The two others remained in their baskets with their 
heads raised. As the piper played they swayed slightly. 
This was considered a dance in response to the music. 

When the novelty had worn off the conjuror stopped 
piping, and his assistant clapped the lids on to the baskets, 
shutting down the snakes with small ceremony. The 
favoured serpent was beginning to enjoy the sun, and 
protested with a soft hiss at being hauled up by the neck 
and thrust back into the confined space of its prison. 

The marvellous growth and fruition of the mango was 
the first feat after the cobras had been disposed of. It is 
an old, old trick with the Indian conjuror, and if well done 
never loses its attraction. : 

The mango was shown in its various stages of growth, 
from the planting of the dry stone to the magical production 
of a green mango fruit. The green leaves were fairly fresh, 
although rather crumpled. When the cloth under which 
the transformation took place was withdrawn from the 
mud pie in which the stone was placed, and the blossom 
exhibited, there was a catching of the breath among the 
audience ; but at sight of the fruit a chorus of ‘‘ Ah! Bahs!” 
fell from the lips of coolies and servants, while the children 
shouted their surprise. 

The juggler glowed with pride at this testimony to his 
success. He seized the rag doll known to the whole race 
of Indian conjurors as ‘“‘ Ramaswamy,” the worker of 
miracles, and waved it to and fro. Instantly the mango 
branch disappeared and the trick was finished. 
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The conjuror signed to his assistant to “take the floor,’’ 
which he did with alacrity, being youthful and keen to show 
his prowess. 

He seated himself in front of his audience, and produced 
half a dozen smooth stones, the size of a pigeon’s egg, but 
flat instead of round. With a great show of business he 
proceeded to swallow four out of the six, stowing each one 
away in the recesses of his throat with much pantomimic 
action, to indicate the difficulties of the process. When the 
fourth had disappeared he thumped his chest, writhed and 
emitted cries of simulated distress, until a stone was dis- 
gorged. Under similar contortions the whole number re- 
appeared one after the other. He assured his audience 
that he performed this alarming feat solely by the magical 
aid of Ramaswamy. 

The children were delighted with the stone-swallowing ; 
but Catherine and Helen were not so pleased. They had 
sudden qualms of doubt. An attempt at an imitation of 
the trick by the adventurous Billy Loveden might lead to 
disastrous results. 

Helen glanced round in search of her son, whom she had 
left to his own devices since breakfast that she might devote 
herself to a fragile timid child who had lately arrived from 
the low country. A few months ago Billy was almost as . 
limp and lifeless as the little girl she held in her arms. Now 
he was the leading pickle of the establishment. She con- 
cluded that he was still with Gay inside the bungalow, where 
she was busy filling the flower vases with roses. 

Pleased with his success, the young magician began to 
swallow stones again. With Ramaswamy’s help he hoped 
to surpass his last effort by the addition of two more 
pebbles. 

After many contortions five of the stones disappeared 
into his gullet; that is to say they were not visible in his 
mouth, which he frequently opened to show that it was 
empty. At this precise moment Gay issued from the 
bungalow with garden scissors and basket. She came over 
the lawn towards the party of happy children. Her sun hat 
was pushed back, showing her golden brown hair and the 
darker eyebrows, straight as if they had been drawn with 
aruler. Her large grey eyes, the tint of the monsoon clouds, 
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dwelt upon her little guests. Those eyes were peculiar in 
one respect. They had a trick of smiling unconsciously 
before the lips had curved. They seemed to be in direct 
communication with her mind, and to speak before she could 
frame the words she intended to use. People, when they 
put a question to her, said that they had their answer before 
ever she spoke. 

Gay satisfied herself with a comprehensive glance that 
the children were amused and interested. The devourer 
of stones was holding the sixth pebble between finger and 
thumb. His cavern of a mouth was opened wide, and the 
stone was placed on his red tongue. He proceeded to draw 
it slowly into his mouth. 

Gay was standing a little forward, but not in a position 
to obstruct the view of the children. She turned towards 
the conjuror and his assistant, and met the keen gaze of the 
older man, who was examining her curiously. During the 
pebble trick he had been sitting motionless with his snake 
baskets and bag of properties near him. His brows con- 
tracted, and his eyes blinked, as he met Gay’s look. He 
shifted uneasily, and began to press down the covers of the 
snake baskets as though preparatory to making a move. 

From the elder man Gay’s glance went to the youngcr, 
who, with Ramaswamy held aloft, was preparing to make 
the magical passes that would release the stones and restore 
them to the lawn. 

Slowly the stone swallower turned towards the new-comer, 
his eyes fixed on hers, and his magic held in suspense. 

What happened inside his internal economy could not 
be divined; but the mysterious working of magic went very 
much awry. The stones refused to obey Ramaswamy’s 
command, and appear in due order one by one. The per- 
former beat his chest and uttered choking cries of distress 
that were not simulated. 

Gay, thinking it all part of the play, began to laugh. 
The children caught the infection; and the native portion 
of the audience, servants and coolies, always ready to 
ridicule failure, joined in. 

Amid shouts of laughter on all sides, the unfortunate 
man, gasping for breath, disgorged a shower of pebbles. 
Gay moved towards him, her laughter dying down abruptly, 
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as she recognized the fact that he had narrowly escaped a 
nasty accident. 

**’You nearly choked yourself that time,”’ she remarked. 
** You tried to swallow too many.” 

The man looked up at her as he sat there with eyes that 
streamed under his effort. 

“That very hard trick, lady; too hard,” he said 
pathetically, as he slowly stowed the pebbles away in his 
pocket. 

** Try two instead of six,’’ she counselled. 

Meanwhile Pedro had edged his way quietly towards 
his mistress. The conjuror’s movements suggesting a sudden 
breaking up of the seance and hurried departure, had sent 
a wave of consternation over the servants and coolies. They 
were all sober enough now at the prospect of no more tricks ; 
and anxious looks were directed towards the butler, which 
he fully understood. Could he prevail on his mistress to 
command the two men to give all that they had promised ? 

Helen and Catherine joined Gay where she stood. 

‘* The man promised to show us the basket trick,” said 
Nurse Catherine. ‘‘ I don’t consider that he has earned his 
five rupees yet.” 

‘* What have they done between them ? ”’ asked Gay. 

** We have had the growth of the mango and the stone- 
swallowing.”’ 

*‘ They ought to give us more for the money than that. 
Pedro!’’ she said, turning to the butler. “Tell the conjuror 
I must have at least five good tricks for my five rupees. Easy 
tricks will please the children. No more stone-swallowing, 
please ; or we shall have Master Billy imitating the man 
and choking himself. By-the-by, where is Billy?” she 
asked, looking at Helen for a reply. 

The butler spoke to the two men, and there was a dis- 
cussion. The older conjuror offered to forego the five 
rupees if the lady would excuse him. Pedro demurred to 
this, knowing what a pleasure the performance was to the 
large party that had assembled. Why should they all be 
disappointed for a freak on the part of the conjurors ? 

Still the men hesitated, watching Gay furtively as they 
talked and avoiding her eye. After much pressure they 
consented to remain and continue their exhibition; but 
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they made a condition which Pedro promised to see carried 
out. The young mistress ‘‘ with the eyes,’’ as they termed 
Gay, was not to be present; they could do nothing under 
her gaze. 

Meanwhile the snakes were once more released, and they 
served to engage attention and restore the psychic atmo- 
sphere required by the Indian juggler. 

‘** Helen, where’s your Billy ? ’’ again inquired Gay. 

“*In the bungalow, I believe. He was with you, wasn’t 
he, when you were doing the flowers ? ”” 

‘* No; I haven’t seen anything of him since breakfast.” 

** I had better go and look for the young monkey,”’ said 
Helen, turning with reluctance towards the bungalow; she 
was young enough to enjoy the conjuring of the wandering 
magician. 

“Tll go!” cried Gay. ‘“ Pedro tells me that I am 
wanted indoors. The market cooly has damaged the beef- 
box, and it must be mended.”’ 

The beef-box was a tin case locked with a duplicate key 
by the native shopkeeper after he had packed it with the 
daily supply of meat and grocery. 

“I hope Billy is not in mischief,” remarked Helen, as 
she seated herself in a garden chair behind the row of children. 

‘““He can’t possibly be in mischief that matters,’’ re- 
sponded Gay, confidently. “A tin pot of water and a sodden 
smock will be the sum total of the damage, I fancy.”’ 

She walked away with a light heart, rather pleased than 
otherwise at the thought of Billy’s naughtiness. When her 
little guests arrived in the breezy mountains of Ceylon, 
they were far too limp and lifeless to be anything but 
angelically good; and it rejoiced her heart when returning 
vitality brought the power to be naughty and rebellious 
and quarrelsome. It was the best sign in the world; and 
she was ready to hug and kiss Billy Loveden as soon as she 
found him; no matter what infantile wickedness he might 
have perpetrated. 

Billy was becoming the sturdiest of rebels against nursery 
rule. Sad to say, Goldenham secretly encouraged the boy 
to kick over the traces; and he was never better pleased 
than when Gay and Helen appealed to him to exercise his 
authority and enforce obedience. At Fred’s word the boy 
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became lamb-like in his submission, and Goldenham loved 
him for it. He often took the child with him to the factory, 
which was close at hand in the valley by the river-side ; or 
on the estate when he was visiting pruners, or weeders, or 
pluckers. Billy marched by his side, easily getting into step 
with him, as he was slightly lame; and at the end of the 
morning’s walk the boy was less tired than his companion. 

As Gay turned away from the lawn Pedro signalled to 
the two jugglers, who at once applied themselves to the 
preparation of the next trick. With a reassuring nod to 
them, the butler followed Gay into the house. 

“ Billy! Billy-o! Billee!’’ shouted Gay; but no 
answer was heard. 

When they had hunted through the bungalow and kitchen 
gardens without success, Gay called the two gardeners and 
sent them down to the tea-house with instructions to go to 
the different gangs of coolics at work on the estate, and to 
make inquiries as to whether the boy had been seen with 
the master. | 

““I think Master Billy has gone into the jungle,” said 
the head gardener to the butler. 

** Into the forest !”’ said Gay, who understood the man’s 
language ; and her forehead wrinkled with lines of sudden 
anxiety. “‘Impossible! The child wouldn’t take that path 
by himself.” 

“This morning master did not go to the tea-house. He 
went into the jungle. Master Billy saw him go, and called 
after him to know if he might come too.” 

** What did the master say ? ” 

‘* He shouted no; he was going too far for Master Billv 
to walk. After his honour was gone perhaps the child 
followed by himself.” 

“H’m! I didn’t think the little chap had courage enough 
for that,”’ said Gay, as she turned back into the bungalow. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue forest behind the bungalow held a peculiar fascination 
for the children. This was partly the doing of Nurse 
Catherine. She had an inexhaustible stock of fairy lore. 
When the scene was not a palace of gold with silver doors 
and diamond windows—Catherine had a secret weakness 
for luxurious extravagance—it was a forest. The forest 
was more often requisitioned than the palace because of 
its infinite variety. It could be a bower of ferns and 
blossom; or a deep green glade of foliage; or it could be 
dark and gloomy; or shrouded in mysterious clouds that 
trailed their ragged fringes over the treetops and blotted 
out the sun and sky and guiding landmarks. 

The forest of her tales was understood to be Gay’s forest 
behind the house. There gallant knights fought dragons 
and rescued fair ladies. There dwelt. the fairies in the 
spotted tubes of the orchid; and the fairy folk danced in 
the moonlight under the long-fingered fronds of the tropical 
ferns. There goblins and elves and water nymphs haunted 
the tumbling waterfalls and rode the wild animals that came 
to the waterholes to drink; while deep in the recesses of 
rocks and precipices lived dragons that played with boa 
constrictors and kept leopards as cats. 

In seasons when the jungle was dry and the weather 
fine, Gay conducted the little people along the track that 
led up the huge wooded ridge towards the bare rounded 
head of a mountain ten miles distant. On those smooth 
downs, called by the planters patanas, at rare intervals the 
wild elephant might be met, walking up by way of the open 
stream, muddying the water as he browsed on the rank 
herbage, and throwing cooling sprays of the stream over his 
back. Then reaching the wall-like edge of the forest, he 
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plunged into the shade by way of a track that had been 
used by his ancestors for a thousand or more generations. 

The path near the bungalow had been widened and cleared 
of overgrowth by Goldenham for a couple of miles, which 
was the extent of his sister’s wanderings on foot. It made 
a shaded walk at all times of the day. A mile from the house 
was a natural glade, where a stream flowed down the hillside. 
An occasional use of the axe kept it clear enough for the 
children to picnic there on occasions. 

Beyond the two miles the path narrowed and was rougher, 
with half-buried rocks and the outcropping roots of trees. 
Overhead the great limbs spread with their canopy of foliage 
strong enough to resist the raging cyclone as it swept across 
the hills. Links of creeper passed from tree to tree, festoon- 
ing here and hanging loosely there. On all sides grew the 
shy orchid high up out of reach of the hand of man, a 
safe resting-place for the strong-winged butterfly dressed in 
the metallic greens and blues of the humming-bird. 

The Ceylon forest is free from the aggressively savage 
animal. The elephant troubles no one if unmolested. The 
wild pig prefers retirement ; and the leopard, like the wild 
eat, will not take the offensive towards man unless driven 
thereto by deliberate injury. Even the cobra and the 
tic polonga, the two most deadly snakes of the forest, prefer 
to wriggle out of sight and remain hidden till the intruder 
has passed. Gay had nothing to fear when she took her 
guests into the jungle. 

She loved the forest even more than the children loved it. 
The great trees seemed to have an individuality of their own. 
Their size and strength and their age were always im- 
pressive. The very creepers with their woody stems, many 
of them as big in girth as young English trees, were no 
more to the huge limbs of the giants than ropes tossed aloft. 

Ever since she was a child the trees had stood unchanged. 
They seemed not a day older than when, clinging to her 
mother’s skirts, she had been taken into the forest for the 
first time. For how many ages had they reared their heads 
towards the sun and weathered each monsoon as it came 
in its season with wind and downpour ? Long before she or 
her parents were born they were established in phalanxes 
on the slopes of the mountain; and for long after her life 
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was ended they would remain ; tillin the remote future, they 
dropped where they were into the arms of the rising genera- 
tion of trees that had sprung from seed cast abroad many 
decades ago. 

Having thoroughly searched the premises and despatched 
the gardeners to seek wider afield, Gay decided to walk into 
the forest. She sent Pedro back to his work, and picking 
up an alpenstock, she started out. She had no need of 
help. Billy was not likely to leave the well-defined path- 
way. Game-tracks crossed the path, but she had never 
taken Billy down one of these; and it was extremely 
improbable that he would think of exploring beyond the 
usual limit of his morning walks. She felt confident that 
she would find him in the glade where they picnicked, 
gathering ferns for her, or vainly chasing a butterfly that 
had fluttered down from the treetops on a sunbeam. The 
glade was surrounded by an impenetrable wall of jungle 
that would prevent the boy from wandering. 

It was a glorious morning for a walk. A light breeze 
sang in the foliage overhead; and the sun glinted down 
on the pathway with splashes of gold, making the dewy 
ferns sparkle. The lingering regret she felt at missing 
the conjuror’s exhibition disappeared as soon as the forest 
closed in around her. She had never been present at a per- 
formance of the basket trick. Now she came to think over 
it, she could not recall a single instance of ever having 
seen an Indian juggler at work. Perhaps if the man could 
be prevailed upon to stay another day, she might have the 
opportunity of judging for herself how far hypnotism 
entered into the juggling trickery. From all she had heard, 
she was convinced that the art was known and uscd to 
produce some of the marvellous effects. 

Meanwhile Billy must be found. 

The path rose and fell in gentle slopes, turning aside 
from a giant trunk or big rock that obstructed the way, and 
avoiding the swampy bed of a mountain stream. 

Gay moved quickly. Now and then she stopped and 
listened, standing motionless, where the jungle was not 
quite so thick as in other parts. 

* Billy! Billy-o! Billeee!” 

Something rustled in the undergrowth. It was a nesting 
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bird that was disturbed by her sudden call. Far off on the 
slopes above a sambur deer, that was dozing in its leafy 
bower after a full meal at dawn on the patana grass, lifted 
its head with a startled snort, and sniffed the wind. 

Gay reached the end of what she was wont to call her 
path. No sign of the child was visible. She called many 
times, but there was no response, except the rustling of the 
leaves under the wing of a bird, or the crackling of twigs 
as the wild pig rooted its way along in search of grubs. She 
began to doubt if he had strayed into the forest at all. 
Might he not have passed down the garden path and wandered 
through the tea in the direction of the far-off native shops ? 
In that case the gardeners would find him, or a returning 
cooly might bring him back. 

Then she remembered that she had not told Helen of 
her failure to discover her errant son within the house and 
garden; but this, of course, Helen would learn from Pedro. 

She stood at the point where her own path ended and 
the jungle track began, debating in her mind whether she 
should go further. She remembered that the gardener 
had seen Billy near the forest and that the child’s request 
to be taken was refused. Was it probable that Billy had 
persevered and followed up further? It was such rough 
going that she was convinced that if he had done so he 
could not get very far. 

She looked at her watch. It was just eleven. She 
decided to go a mile further. Three miles would be the 
utmost of Billy’s walking power. He was only six years 
old, and hunger for his midday meal would bring him home- 
wards if nothing else. 

The track narrowed suddenly, and became more tortuous 
in its winding. The wildness of the scenery increased, and 
there was less sign of the use of the axe. 

The way was familiar to Gay for many miles onward. 
To the right, on the other side of the shoulder of the mountain, 
ten miles distant, was a valley that had been cleared and 
planted up with tea. In bygone days when she was not so 
fully occupied with the children, she had ridden over to see 
friends in that direction, starting before sunrise and reaching 
home at sunset. 

At one point in the track there was a small bit of patana, 
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about a couple of acres in extent. A streamlct passcd 
through it and spread into a wide pool near the path. It 
was the drinking fountain of the wild beasts of the forest. 
The deer came to it from all quarters. So also did the pig 
and jackal.. The treacherous leopard also crept up from 
the warmer valleys below, not to slake its thirst, but to 
prey upon the timid creatures that came to drink. 

Gay knew the pool well, for she had often ridden by ; 
and on her longer journeys she made it a halting-place to 
take a cup of hot coffee from her thermos flask. She thought 
of the pool as she tramped steadily on. She could not 
remember that she had ever led Billy as far as that ; certainly 
she had not done so walking ; but she might have passed it 
riding with the boy on the saddle in front. The pool was 
at least four miles from the bungalow, and the child 
would never have walked that distance alone, even if he 
remembered it. 

At the end of half an hour she stopped. She reckoned 
that she was still half a mile from the pool. She gave the 
call, repeating it three or four times, and listening intently 
for any sound that could be construed into a reply. 

She was about to retrace her steps when faintly on the 
breeze came a distant cry; the voice that responded was 
not the voice of achild. It was the clear, deep call of a man. 
She answered it with a prolonged “ Ah! yoh!” making 
the last syllable into a signal well known to her brother and . 
many of her friends. 

Above the rustling of the trees overhead came the answer; 
and Gay knew that it was her brother who was coming back 
from his long tramp through the jungle. 

The relief to her mind was great. A load was-lifted, 
and the forest seemed full of light. Of course Billy was 
with Fred. There could be no doubt about it, though how 
he had managed to carry the child she could not imagine. 
Anyway the little fellow would be dog-tired, and so would 
Fred be, handicapped as he was with a foot partially dis- 
abled through an accident when he was a boy. 

Gay sat down to rest, choosing a rock that cropped out 
of the ground in the very centre of the path. Now that the 
excitement of the hunt was over, and her mind freed of 
anxiety, she realized that she was tired. She had been 
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busy over the flowers from breakfast until the time Billy 
was discovered to be missing, and then she had started out 
at once. This was the first time she had sat down during 
the morning. 

She had to wait some time before Fred appeared, and 
then she saw that he was not alone. But his companion 
was not Billy. On.that narrow track it was only possible 
to walk single file. Instead of Billy, a man taller and 
sturdier in every respect than Goldenham strode with long 
easy tread behind. 

It was Geoffry Charnes, whose estate adjoined Golden- 
ham’s, being divided only by the river. 

‘* Hello! Gay! what are you doing so far from the 
bungalow ? ”’ asked Fred, in mild surprise. 

‘** Looking for Billy Loveden,” she replied abruptly, her 
previous anxicty surging back upon her with something like 
ashock. ‘I can’t find hin anywhere. I thought—I hoped 
the child was with you.”’ 

‘“ With me! I’ve been the deuce of along way; much 
too far for Billy to walk. I saw him as I started, and told 
him I couldn’t take him with me this morning.”’ 

‘* [ thought the boy might have followed you.” 

Gay had paid little attention to Charnes, who stood 
passive and silent as the brother and sister talked. His 
eyes rested on Gay; he could see that she was troubled. 
He broke in now. | 

‘“‘ If Billy had followed Fred we should have found him 
on our way back. Don’t worry yourself, Gay. He is sure 
to turn up all right.” 

‘* Probably he went down the estate path, and made for 
the river,” added Fred. ‘‘ Come home to lunch, and [ll 
eat my hat if he isn’t there by this time as hungry as a 
hunter.”’ 

Gay thought of the pool. 

‘* ‘You are sure that he wasn’t playing near the water- 
hole ? ”? she asked, looking to Charnes rather than her brother 
for a reply. 

‘** Cocksure ! ’”’ he returned confidently. 

They started on their homeward journey, Goldenham 
leading the way and setting the pace. His foot pained him, 
and he was going lamer than usual. 
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‘* Fred! you ought to have taken the pony,” exclaimed 
Gay, who was just behind him. 

‘* I’ve been where no pony could climb,” replied Fred. 

** Where was that ? ” 

He was too weary to answer, and Charnes took upon 
himself to explain. 

‘“* Fred and I have been to look at some timber high up 
on the hill which we hope to persuade the Government to 
let us cut out for building up the dam. It will give us more 
water power for our tea factories.”’ 

** Will the timber be suitable ? ”’ 

“* It is just what we want. Now we must get permission 
from the forest officer to fell it. We marked the trees to-day. 
It won’t hurt the forest in the least to cut them out.” 

“* Do good, I should say,’’ put in Goldenham. 

Geoffry Charnes was some years older than Gay. On 
the outbreak of the war he, with many other planters, offered 
his services like Loveden. Charnes had been refused; 
and he was told that he would serve his country best by 
remaining in the island. Level-headed men with a long 
experience of the Sinhalese were needed up-country, where 
an element of hidden danger lay in the strong-charactcred 
adventurous hillmen. They had been conquered and 
-brought under a foreign rule less than a hundred years ago. 
The yoke still galled, and the dream of emancipation had 
not died out. With the outbreak of the European war the 
discontent had been secretly fomented; and the hillmen’s 
thoughts were directed towards a revival of the old times 
when Kandian kings had sway. There was an ancient 
saying among the Sinhalese of the mountains to the effect 
that if a ploughman were scratched a king would be found. 

By what means this undercurrent of disloyalty was 
fostered the police could not discover. Its existence was 
shown in the aggressive bearing of the inhabitants of many 
of the hill villages. On the cart road it was noticeable in the 
want of courtesy on the part of the drivers of the bullock 
carts. They deliberately held up the more rapid traftic 
by continuing their way in the centre of the road, and thus 
preventing motors and horse-drawn vehicles from passing. 
The wall of rock on the one hand and the steep slopes on the. 
other gave no marginal room; and until the cart was drawn 

Cc 
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to its proper side, nothing could pass. Complaint of this 
discourtesy only produced abuse, sometimes accompanied by 
muttered threats. The hot-headed planter would have 
liked to have taken matters into his own hands; but this 
would not do. The hill Sinhali was never hetter pleased 
than when he could lodge a complaint of assault against the 
European. 

Charnes knew the temperament of the Sinhalese, and he 
also spoke their language. In addition he was restrained in 
his action and clear in his judgment; he possessed the 
keen sense of justice that is the Englishman’s virtue. So 
he was told to remain where he was; and a hint was given 
that he might be able to assist Government if he kept in 
touch with the villages of his district; and gathered any 
information that would be of use in calming popular irrita- 
tion and promoting peace. 

Charnes had lived in Ceylon—with occasional trips 
home—for many years; he had known Gay ever since she 
was a child, and Fred from the time the boy came out to 
help his father on the estate. 

Fred was some years older than Gay; and when his 
father died, he was able to carry on the work of the estate 
under the direction of Charnes, his near neighbour. 

Mrs. Goldenham did not long survive her husband. The 
brother and sister inherited Toona Kelli and settled down 
to the placid life of tea-planting, Gay keeping house for 
Fred, who up to the present time had shown no disposition 
to take a wife. 

Charnes’s estate, named Wanna Wella, possessed the 
same quality for growing a high-class grade of tea as Golden- 
ham’s land; and there was a friendly, good-natured rivalry 
between them over the prices they made in the market. 

‘“‘ Shall we stop and rest a bit?” asked Gay, as they 
reached the beginning of Gay’s walk. 

‘*“No; let’s push on,” replied Fred, to whom the sug- 
gestion had been made. He was sensitive over his in- 
firmity, and did not like to be reminded that he was not 
quite as able as other men. “I can manage this last bit ; 
the going is much easier than the track above.” 

They tramped on, Geoffry and Gay doing most of the 
talking, which circled round the new dam with its promise 
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of increased water power and the consequent improvements 
that might be made in the two factories. 

Forty minutes later they arrived at the bungalow. The 
bell was ringing for the midday meal, which meant dinner 
for the children. Helen met them in the verandah, and 
greeted the weary trio as they climbed the steps. 

**'You look tired to death,’’ remarked Helen Loveden, 
her eyes on Fred. 

“* Has Billy turned up ? ” asked Gay. 

“No; haven’t you found him ?”’ replied Helen quickly. 

“* Not seen a sign of him, the little scamp ! ”’ said Geoffry. 
“* He must have gone down the estate. We shall have to 
look in that direction.”’ 

** Lunch first, whatever you do,” said Nurse Catherine, 
coming up to the group. “Go all of you and get ready. 
The cook is dishing up now, this very minute.” 

** Don’t look so anxious, Mrs. Loveden,”’ said Fred, as 
he passed on to his room. 

“* The boy can’t be lost,”’ added Charnes, as he prepared 
to follow Fred. 

“We must hunt the lower paths—and the river-bank,” 
said Gay. 

“It has been done,” said Helen. ‘* The two gardeners 
and the syce have been ever so far along the estate paths— 
quite halfway to the cart road; and we have sent out the 
young ayah with her husband to go, if necessary, as far as 
the native shops to make inquiries. Naughty little Billy! 
I shall have to punish him when he comes back. Gay! How 
deadly tired your brother looks ! ”’ 

“* Does he? Let’s have some food, and then we shall 
all feel better. Hope Billy is properly hungry. It will 
be a lesson to him, dear wicked little chap! not to go 
wandering off by himself again.” 


CHAPTER III 


Tue children were in no way disturbed by the sight of Billy’s 
empty chair; but their elders were not so easy in their 
minds. Fred was too tired to do anything but rest. He 
nibbled at his food, and before lunch was finished he asked 
to be excused. Nurse Catherine and Helen both watched 
him out of sight, and the former remarked on the foolishness 
of attempting to walk so far with a disabled foot. Helen 
turned on Geoffry suddenly. 

“ Why did you let him do it, Mr. Charnes ? ” 

“I could not stop him,” he replied, somewhat taken 
aback. ‘“‘ He had to see the timber for himself, and mark 
out what he wanted.”’ 

‘“*Couldn’t you have chosen it for him?’’ demanded 
Helen. 

‘“ By-the-bye, how did the conjuror get on after I left ?”’ 
asked Gay, before Geoffry could reply. 

“* Splendidly ! ” cried one of the little girls. ‘‘ He made 
ducks swim by theirselves eo 

‘* And Ramaswamy bowed to us, all by himself " 
put in a second. 

** And a little white bird came out of the man’s cloth ! ”’ 
said a third, in a shrill voice. 

Gay turned from one to another with smiling eyes. 

“So, then, he earned his five rupees. Sorry I wasn’t 
there to see it all. Did you have the basket trick?” ° 

“Yes; and, oh! the poor man did scream when the 
other one poked the basket with his sword ! ”’ 

‘*And Pearl cried!’ said another, pointing to the 
solemn-faced mite who had only lately arrived. 

** She is too young to see a conjuror,’’ remarked one of 
the older children. ‘‘ She has no nerve.” 

20 
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The elders smiled at the expression, and Gay said :— 

“*It must all be performed over again to-morrow. I 
want to see it myself.” 

“Oh! but the man is gone! ”’ cried three or four of the 
children together, in tones of disappointment. ‘‘ He has 
taken all his snakes with him.”’ 

Nurse Catherine explained the situation. 

** He went off in a great hurry as soon as I had paid him 
the five rupees you left with me I asked him to stay, and 
so did Pedro; but he could not be persuaded even though I 
offered him more money.”’ 

‘They all do that—pass on their way as if they were 
catching a train,” said Gay, as she rose from the table. She 
turned to the butler. ‘“‘ Pedro, I want to see the gardeners. 
Also tell the syce to saddle the pony for me.” She looked 
at Geoffry, who had pushed his chair away from the table, 
but was still seated. Unlike the jugglers, he was in no hurry 
to leave. ‘Good-bye, Geoff; I must be off on my boy-hunt.”’ 

** Which way are you going ? ” he asked, rising quickly. 

‘** Back into the forest; but I shall ride this time. Ive 
had enough walking for this morning; and so have you, 
for that matter. If the child has wandered on the estate 
he will be found and brought home by a cooly; but he 
won't be found in the forest unless he is searched for.”’ 

“* He can’t be there.” 

Gay’s mouth closed a little more firmly as she fixed 
her eyes on his. 

‘** Where do you think he is ? ” she asked. 

** Down the valley.”’ 

‘** What about the river, Gay ?’’ asked Helen Loveden, 
who was looking distracted over her lost little son. 

. ‘* Pedro has sent men to hunt the banks. The water is 
shallow just now, and not dangerous.” 

*“* The turbine dam ? ”’ 

‘“* He could not possibly climb over the fence, and the 
gate is locked.”’ 

Gay held out her hand in farewell to Geoffry Charnes. 

** ’m coming with you,” he said. 

‘** There is no necessity. You have already had a long 
bea I know the forest as well as I know the back of my 
hand.”’ 
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‘* I dare say you do, little chum ”— it was his pet name 
for her when she was small. ‘‘ All the same I am coming 
with you.” | 

‘“No! I won’t have it!” cried Gay, her opposition 
roused still more by the use of a term that reminded her of 
her childhood when he was better able to control her im- 
pulses. ‘‘ You’ve had enough of the hills to-day. Good-bye! ”’ 

Charnes took the hand she persistently held out to him. 
She gripped his fingers with decisive dismissal. 

‘** Good-bye; come up to tennis on Saturday as usual. 
By that time we shall have found the truant.” 

There was a twinkle of triumph in Gay’s eye as she bade 
him farewell and gave him the invitation. She went to her 
room to change into a tweed coat and divided skirt that 
served as riding habit and walking kit as well; for she had 
adopted the modern style of sitting a horse. The only 
difference between her saddle and the one used by her brother 
was the addition of a small padded seat in front. This Gay 
had had put on for the use of a child, should she wish to take 
one with her. 

Ten minutes later she had mounted the pony and was 
riding up the path. The greater part of the way had to be 
taken at walking pace, as it was nowhere level. Towards 
the end of the cleared track she was able to push on a little 
faster. 

At the point where the clearing ended the figure of a man 
stood alpenstock in hand, awaiting her approach. 

‘* T told you you were not to come,” cried Gay, on coming 
up with Charnes, and there was a faint note of annoyance 
in her tone which did not escape his ear. 

“Forgive me if I refused to take my marching orders. 
Why should I be denied the pleasure of a walk with you ? ” 
he asked in a conciliating voice. 

Her eyes smiled, if her lips did not. How could she be 
angry with an old friend like Geoff ? 

“What about Wanna Wella? You know you ought to 
be in the tea-house this afternoon. If this week’s break 
is under-fermented or over-fired, it will serve you right.” 

** Don’t be angry with me—dear ! ”’ 

They were pushing their way through the narrow 
track, he with his hand on the saddle in danger of being 
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thrust aside by the pony into the jungle that brushed him 
continually. 

** You talk to me, Geoff, as if I were only ten years old,” 
she said severely. ‘‘ Please remember that I was twenty 
on my last birthday.” 

“Twenty! Jeru—-—!” Geoffry rarely completed the 
name of the holy city. It was his only expression, and had 
to serve for surprise, pleasure, and even pain. ‘“‘So sorry, 
Miss Goldenham. Will you forgive me if I assure you that, 
far from thinking you only ten years old, I am getting into 
the shocking habit of considering you to be nearly forty— 
my age!” 

Gay’s eyes suddenly laughed, and then her lips followed 


uit. 

““Oh! Gcoff, you old silly! Really you are the limit !” 

** The limit in what ?”’ he asked, purposely ignoring the 
slang; but she would not reply.. ““So you really expect 
to find that poor little laddie at the waterhole! as if a wee 
mite of that age could walk all that distance ! ”’ 

Gay was unprovided with a reason for her belief that 
the child had gone into the forest rather than down the 
valley. She had no great fear of the river. It was the 
forest that had its lure for the boy ; and into the forest she 
was convinced he went, hoping to overtake Fred, whom he 
saw depart to keep his appointment with Charnes. 

The sun had passed the zenith, and his path was beset 
with golden-headed clouds. 

** Are we going to have a thunderstorm ?”’ asked Gay, 
after a long silence. 

“I think not; the clouds are too high.”’ 
| They reached the open space and Gay pulled up. She 

called Billy as she had done before. Geoffry also shouted ; 
but beyond disturbing a monkey sunning itself on a ledge of 
rock, they heard nothing. 

The waterhole lay like a sheet of glass in its green setting. 
In the mud at its edge were the footprints of deer and pig, 
as well as jackal. Through the long coarse grass ran several 
narrow, but well-defined, tracks, starting out from the pool 
to all points of the compass. 

Gay dismounted, and she and Charnes searched the side 
of the pool for the small footmark that would betray the 
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wanderings of the child. When this was finished, Charnes 
inquired if she intended going further; and if so, which 
way she wished to take. 

‘*I shall ride to the elephant rocks,” she replied with 
decision. “‘ I think, if I remember right, I once took Billy 
there on the pony; and I have a fancy that he may have 
gone in that direction.” 

Geoffry Charnes looked unconvinced, but did not attempt 
to dissuade her. 

** Then, if you follow that track, I will go up this path 
which leads to Devala,’’ he said. ‘‘ Shall we meet here in 
an erga time ? You won’t lose yourself in the jungle, will 
you 39 

IIis eyes rested on her with a shadow of anxiety, although 
his lips smiled. She laughed at him outright. 

** You dear old idiot!” she exclaimed. ‘Of course I 
shall not lose myself. Don’t I know the forest between this 
and Devala as well as I know my own garden! ” 

Devala was the place on the other side of the mountain 
where Gay occasionally spent the day with friends. 

** Tam not sure,” he replied soberly. ‘‘ It is extraordinary 
how easily one may be lost in the jungle if there are many 
game tracks.”’ 

‘* Look! T’ve brought my whistle. If I’m lost, you will 
hear it scream. But I have a reliable guide in the pony. 
He will find his way back if I can’t.” 

She remounted, refusing Geoffry’s assistance, and he 
watched her as she rode towards the jungle and disappeared 
behind the green foliage. With her eyes searching every 
nook and corner for signs of the little figure, she had not 
another thought for the faithful friend of her childhood. 

Gay always preferred to have the forest to herself. To 
her lively imagination it contained an inexhaustible store of 
romance. She liked to fancy what it might have been in 
primeval days when the gigantic sloth and mastodon haunted 
its deep recesses; when the giant beasts fought titanic 
battles and slew each other, before man came and made 
war upon the animal world. What tragedies might not 
have taken place! The forest knew how to keep its secrets. 
It was faithful to those who placed their trust in it. Even 
in these later days it had its mysteries. The honey-gatherer 
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followed the bee to rob it of its sweetness, and sometimes 
never returned. The shikaree pursuing the deer disappeared 
with his quarry, and was never seen again. And now, here 
was Billy, a child who could not be very far awav from the 
beaten track, hidden from view and temporarily lost. 

To Charnes the forest was nothing more than a timber 
reserve. As he tramped through it the instinct of the 
cultivator was strong within him. He could have turned 
the land to better account if he were permitted to fell the 
trees and plant it up with tea. In a couple of years the 
undulating slopes of rich forest soil would be smooth as velvet 
with pruned bushes that each year would bring more wealth 
to the careful planter. 

Charnes continued the search conscientiously, not because 
he expected to find the child, but because Gay desired it. 
He looked at his watch. It was three o’clock. At four he 
would be back at the pool. Now and then he stopped to 
listen as he caught the faint sound of Gay’s call. “* Billy-o! 
Billee! Where are you, Billy-o?”’ Her voice was lost at 
length in the jungle. : 

“I wish I had gone with her,’’ he said to himself as he 
plodded up a steep game track. He added with a sigh, 
“* But she didn’t want me.” 

Gay rode briskly along a track that maintained a fairly 
even altitude. Not a yard of the path had any pretence 
to be called level. It was all up and down in gentle slopes 
that were negotiable by the pony. 

She reached a point where the natural rock cropped out 
and rose to a height of fifty feet. At the foot of the rock lay 
a pile of boulders, some not larger than the pony she rode ; 
others the size of the huge cromlechs that excite the wonder 
of travellers in various parts of the world. The spot was 
known as the elephant rocks. Here in the old days, before 
the shy beasts were driven away by the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe and the chattering transport bearers, the elephants 
had been wont to stable themselves and shelter from the rain 
and wind. 

Gay turned and twisted round the rocks, threading her 
way in and out, as she avoided boulder and tree-trunk. 
The light of the sun fell in patches, illuminating the dry, dusty 
soil where ferns and moss found no place. 
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The air was tainted with the scent of furry creatures 
that made their lairs under the shelter of the warm rocks. 
The pony pricked its ears and snorted its dislike to such 
odours. 

Gay called again, and her shouts would have driven 
away the jungle cat and jackal if any had been lurking near. 

She came to the end of the rocks, and was about to follow 
up the track a little further, when she thought she heard a 
faint whimper. Was it a jackal cub forsaken by its mother ? 
or a young monkey in the arms of a frightened parent high 
up on a ledge of the precipice ? , 

She turned the pony and rode back to the boulder-strewn 
ground below the wall of rock. Then she called again, and 
the answering whimper came in the unmistakable sound of 
human weeping. It was to the right of her. She left the 
track, always keeping the face of the guiding precipice in 
view. 

Calling and listening, she pushed her way through the 
maze of boulders, with here and there a bush, not sufficiently 
thick to arrest her progress. 

Suddenly she heard a feeble cry above her; and, looking 
up, beheld a pitiable object seated on the top of a big 
boulder. 

It was Billy, sobbing in exhaustion. The tears ran down 
cheeks that were stained with long and continuous weeping. 
His bare legs hung over the edge of the rock at a distance of 
six or seven feet from the ground. They were streaked 
with blood, where the leeches had attacked him. He was 
a most unhappy self-commiserating boy, to whom fate, in 
his opinion, had been extremely unkind: It did not cross 
his small mind that he had only himself to thank for.being 
in such a grave predicament. 

** Billy! Oh, Billy!’ gasped Gay, astonished at her 
discovery in spite of her conviction that he was to be found 
somewhere in the forest. ‘“‘ You naughty child! how did 
you get there ? ”’ | 

Relief at seeing a chance of speedy rescue, together with 
the scolding that he knew he merited, opened the floodgates 
of his tears afresh, and he howled aloud. 

*“* Stop crying this minute,” commanded Gay. ‘I shall 
not take you down from there till you are quiet.”’ 
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Billy controlled himself with an effort. The thought 
of having to remain where he was terrified him into 
silence. 

‘* Have you done crying ?”’ asked Gay, severely, as she 
brought the pony close enough to the rock to reach him. 

A tearful “ yes ” was the reply. 

She left the reins loose on the pony’s neck and reached 
upward. The utmost she could do was to touch his feet. 

** Slip down into my arms,”’ she cried. 

“*Can’t !” wailed Billy. ‘Too long way down! ” 

‘‘Come along at once,’’ she said, pulling at his feet. 
** Let yourself go; I shall catch you all right. Come!” 

She gave him a firm tug and in another moment he was 
safe in her arms, and seated on the small pad in front of her. 
The movement caused the leech bites to bleed afresh. With 
the red blood came the tears again. 

** Jackals bite Billy !”’ he wailed. 

** Leeches, not jackals. Of course, they bite naughty 
little boys who run into the forest all by themselves. How 
did you get up to the top of that rock?’ asked Gay, as she 
scanned the boulder. 

‘* T climbed up,” said Billy. 

** Nonsense! not even a monkey could get up the face 
of that boulder. Which way did you climb up?” 

“That way round,” he replied, pointing vaguely half 
round the compass. 

Guy walked the pony further on, and soon found herself 
against the wall of crag that reared its head far above the 
forest trees. No foothold was visible for even an expert 
climber. She turned and explored the other side of the 
boulder, where progress was stopped by a dense growth of 
thorns. 

** Youre not telling the truth, Billy.” 

“IT are!” he maintained sturdily. 

“Oh! well, never mind now. We will talk about that 
later on. It’s time to be getting back to tea,” she remarked, 

more to herself than the child. 

The pony moved at a steady pace, but it was impossible 
to go fast. She was a little late in reaching the waterhole. 
Charnes was there, pacing restlessly up and down the track 
leading into the forest, and listening for her. He was 
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unfeignedly glad to see her, and astounded at the sight of 
the boy. 

‘You seem very much relieved that I’ve returned safely,” 
she said. 

‘““T am,” he replied simply.. ‘* Where did you find the 
boy ?” 

‘** Perched on one of the big boulders at the elephant 
rocks.”’ 

He stared at her in astonishment. 

‘* How did he get there ? ” he asked. 

“I climbed up out of reach of the jackals. Look! they 
bite me! Naughty jackals!’’ said Billy, the corners of his 
mouth turning down with another threatening of tears. 

Charnes looked at Gay with inquiry. 

‘* How high was the boulder ? ”’ he asked. 

**I could only just reach him as I sat onthe pony. I 
pulled him down by his feet into my arms.” 

‘* Somebody put you there, Billy,’’ said Charnes. 

The child shook his head violently, and repeated his tale 
two or three times. ‘‘ I climbed up all by myself.” 

‘“*Some passing cooly must have found him and tossed 
him up on the rock out of harm’s way,” said Gay. “ Let’s 
be moving home. I want my tea. Billy ought to be 
famished ; he has had no dinner.”’ 

She started the pony at a brisk walk, and Charnes, with 
his hand upon the saddle, maintained his place by her side. 

‘** What I should like to know,” he said presently, “‘ is 
how he managed to get as far as the elephant rocks. They 
are fully five miles from the bungalow. It is an impossible 
distance for a little chap of his age to walk.”’ 

‘“‘ I rode,”’ announced Billy, unexpectedly taking a part 
in the conversation. 

** Pig-a-back ? ”’ inquired Charnes. 

‘Yes; on a geegee, pig-a-back.”’ 

““Ah! Ithought so! The young scamp has been carried 
into the jungle by some estate cooly or one of the Sinhalese ~ 
woodcutters working at the timber-felling higher up. The 
boy was left on the rock in the hope of a reward being 
offered. After sunset he would have been brought to the 
bungalow and the reward claimed.” 

Gay looked at him with consternation as she asked— 
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** Would they dare to do such a thing ? ”’ 

“‘ These up-country Sinhalese will dare anything just 
now, particularly if it is something that will annoy a Euro- 
pean. I distrust their loyalty and good faith towards the 
British.” 

They were silent as the pony went gingerly down a steep 
bit of the path that was covered with loose bits of rock. 
As soon as they reached the cleared portion of the path the 
going was easier. 

** We must watch Master Billy more carefully,” observed 
Gay, presently. “ Billy, if you go riding pig-a-back on 
strange coolies we shall have to put you in the corner.” 

“* Geegee said Billy was a good boy !”’ replied the child, 
in an aggrieved tone. 

** Coolies can’t talk English,” said Gay, rather severely. 
** Did the geegee put you on the rock ? ” 

‘“* He lifted me up so that I could climb,” said Billy, 
sticking closely to the story. He was naturally a truthful 
boy, with plenty of courage; Gay had never known him 
to be otherwise.+ “‘ And he did say ‘ good boy!’ he did. 
I are a good boy, Gay!” 

** You mean to be a good boy, darling; but you must 
never go into the forest again by yourself.” 

*“‘You have taken grave responsibilities on yourself, 
Gay, in adopting such a large family. I hope they won’t 
prove too much for you,”’ said Charnes. 

She glanced round at him. ‘* You don’t like children,”’ 
-She said. 

““ Indeed you are mistaken!” he protested. “‘I don’t 
enthuse over them, and possibly I might be more interested 
in some than in others.”’ 

** You mean whether they were nice or naughty.” 

** Not exactly. It would depend on whose children they 
were.” 

“* My love for the little people is not qualified by any 
such consideration. I love them all, no matter whose they 
are, and how naughty they may be. They are darlings, 
one and all.” 

Was it possible that the child before her understood the 
full meaning of her words? It was strange that at that 
precise moment he should lean back against her, put up his 
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little hand to her neck, and draw her head down, so that 
he might reach her lips. She stooped over him and kissed him. 

Charnes watched the action with a curious stirring at 
his heart. Before Gay could lift her head again, his eyes 
were on the path in front of him. | 

Tea was in progress when they reached the bungalow. 
At the sound of the pony’s hoofs there was a stampede 
into the verandah. Questions were showered upon Gay as 
she dismounted. They were not answered beyond the 
reply given by Charnes that the missing Billy had been 
found at the elephant rocks. 

Helen Loveden seized her son from Geoffry’s arms and 
kissed the child with lips that quivered. Her eyes dwelt 
gratefully on Gay with a look that expressed her gratitude. 
Then she caught sight of the leech bites and stained socks, 
and with an exclamation of pity she hurried off to her room 
to change Billy’s clothes and wash him. Gay followed, while 
Catherine shepherded the scattered flock back to the tea- 
table. 

Charnes joined Fred in his office room where another 
tea-table was spread, and the door closed on the two men. 
Charnes related what had taken place, and they discussed 
the probabilities. They were more concerned with the 
motive that prompted the action than with the child’s 
distress and fright. Goldenham was of the opinion that it 
had been done for the sake of a reward ; by whom, he could 
not say. There were the travelling coolies passing from 
estates to the railway. There were the Gipsies, a tribe of 
which happened to haunt the forest at that time ; and there 
were the Sinhalese. 

““T don’t think the Gipsies or the Tamil coolies would 
venture to decoy a child away for the purpose of getting 
a reward,” said Charnes. ‘‘ But I can quite believe that the 
Sinhali in his present humour might have done it; and, 
what is more, I am inclined to think that it was one of 
Asseri’s men. The village is not more than ten miles from 
here. The elephant rocks are halfway. It was the thought 
of Asseri’s people that made me go with Gay, though I 
could see that she didn’t like it.” - 

“* I must tell Gay about Asseri.” 

*“No; don’t do that. She doesn’t go far into the jungle 
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at any time, and it would spoil all her pleasure if you made 
her nervous,” said Charnes. 

““ Gay isn’t given to nerves. All the same, perhaps you 
are right. Nothing need be said about Asseri and his dis- 
agreeable attitude until we have more facts to act upon,” 
said Fred, who knew Gay well enough to be sure that she 
would laugh at their fears, and refuse point blank to give up 
her walks and rides in the forest. 

Helen attended to her little son, while Gay lent a hand in 
supplying her with fresh clothes. Billy had been promoted 
to shorts and a tunic. Gay carried off the soiled garments 
to be washed by the ayah. She turned out his diminutive 
pockets before throwing the tiny breeches into the water. 
The result was a piece of string, a peach-stone, half a banana, 
two or three sticky sweets, and the fragments of a biscuit 
from one pocket. In the other she found a neatly folded 
scrap of paper. She opened it. Written in pencil were a 
few words in English. She read them in blank astonish- 
ment, hardly -believing her eyes as she did so. They ran as 
follows :— 

** For the.love of God, come to the elephant rocks ! ” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE following morning as dawn was breaking Gay came 
quietly out of the bungalow. She wore the coat and skirt 
that served as riding habit and she moved with care. It 
was Saturday and too early to disturb the children. The 
later they slept the better pleased were their elders. The 
day was quite long enough from seven in the morning to 
seven at night ; at which hour they were all “ shoo’ed off to 
biddy-bo,” as they called the rounding up at bedtime. 

Gay had had a cup of tea, and had ordered the pony to 
be saddled. She carried the slip of paper she had taken from 
Billy’s pocket ; and as she stepped down into the dewy 
garden from the raised verandah to go to the stables, she 
examined the mysterious message in the dim light of the 
dawn. 

She had not mentioned her discovery to any one. Her 
pity and consideration for the trouble of another, even 
though he was unknown to her, kept her silent. It was not 
her secret to give away. 

The writing was strange and disorderly. The pencil ha 
been used violently so that the paper was pierced by the 
point in places. The letters, though clearly formed, were 
large and straggling and sloped at all angles. The writing 
showed agitation and disturbance of mind on the part of 
the writer. 

** It must be a boy’s hand,” said Gay to herself. ‘‘ Poor 
boy ! Some country-born lad who is in trouble and hiding 
from the police. I wonder if he wants money?” She 
stopped, but moved on immediately. ‘No; I won’t take 
any money with me. I can easily bring it another morning 
if it is needed.”’ 7 

She mounted at the stable and rode away as swiftly as 
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the path would allow. The sun was still below the horizon 
and its rays had not yet reached the hilltops. Gay loved 
the mountains and the forest in every phase; but none 
appealed to her more than the early morning aspect when 
night was giving place to day. It was the hour when all 
the creatures of the dark sought their hiding-places to get 
away from the revealing light of the sun. It seemed as 
though they possessed an inner consciousness of their own 
unlovely appearance, and sought to conceal an ugliness that 
could only repel. 

Full as the forest might be during the day, it was still 
more alive with animate things in the dark hours when 
the cold clammy underground world came out to play and 
breathe the humid air. The large brown earthworm, snake- 
like in its movement, the pale stupid grub, the long centipede 
with horny legs and scales, the hammer-headed slug with 
its cruel quivering jaws armed with fine sharp teeth possessed 

the ground where, during the sunny hours, the butterfly 
curtsied with gorgeous wing on the freshly opened blossom, 
and the gay-plumaged bird scratched and picked at the 
soft leaf-mould under the trees. 

Bats and owls, snakes and furtive rats, jungle cats and 
small furry field mice preyed upon that world of insects and 
reptiles until the first streak of dawn warned them that it 
was time to seek the cool dark recess of fissured rock and 
hollow trunk or the deep burrow in the earth. 

Gay in her childhood had associated the reptiles, crawling 
grubs, beetles, slugs, and worms with evil spirits. Legend 
and story had been poured into her ear by her ayah in her 
young days ; and though her education at an English school 
at home had taught her not to believe in the existence of 
rock and tree demons, she could not help being conscious 
of what she called a creepy sensation as she thought of that 
unseen world of active life that took possession of her forest 
under cover of the darkness. 

She drew the cool, crisp air into her lungs and looked up 
at the sky. It was already showing a broad streak of rosy 
light that was reflected on the grey trunks of the trees. 

- Then her eyes rested on the big giants, and in their depths 
was a smile of greeting. All night, it seemed to her, they 
had kept vigil over the delicate flower buds, the orchids and 
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the ferns, the sleeping blossoms and the butterflies. Now 
with returning day, their duty done, the titans might doze 
and murmur a sleepy lullaby in the breeze that swept over 
their crowns, and slumber if they pleased in the warmth of 
the midday sun. 

She knew each tree, whether it was a hoary old giant 
bearing its load of parasites—moss, lichen, creeper and 
orchid—or the young growing tree that was to replace the 
giant when it fell dead and decayed where it stood. 

Saturday with Gay was a busy day. By general consent 
it was a half holiday in the valley and her “*‘ At Home ”’ day. 
Early in the afternoon visitors arrived from all directions. 
They were sure of a warm welcome, and they remained till 
sunset ; longer if there was a moon to light them back. 

Tea was ready in the drawing-room at three o’clock; for 
many of them had breakfasted at eleven, and had started 
at noon to walk or ride the long distancc that separated them 
from their hospitable friends. 

After tea the guests drifted down to the tennis courts, 
built by Fred’s father on a piece of level ground near the 
river. Cool drinks, cigars, fruit, and cake were ready in the 
kiosk that stood on a terrace above the ground and over- 
looked the courts. 

The children loved these gatherings. They hovered 
about, fielding balls and playing games of their own. Gay 
herself enjoyed them as much as any one. She knew what a 
pleasure they were to the lonely planters living in remote 
parts of the district, where they did not see a European from 
one week’s end to another; and how the social gathering 
helped the exiles to face the loneliness and monotony of their 
lives. It was something for them to look forward to. The 
Bee warm welcome awaited them as often as they liked to 
seek it. 

She reached the waterhole, and her quick eye caught 
sight of the fresh tracks made by the wild creatures that 
had come to drink in the very early hours before she had 
started. Had she been thirty minutes sooner she might 
have caught sight of a fine sambur deer that had just come 
from browsing on the patana grass to drink before burying 
itself deep in the jungle out of reach of its dreaded enemy 
man. The mud at the edge of the water was churned up 
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by the hoofs of wild pig. On the top of these was the 
imprint of the leopard’s pad. The treacherous brute had 
crept, catlike, up to the pool and perhaps had sprung upon 
a young pigling straying from its mother’s side and carried 
it off to its den among the rocks. 

Gay did not linger by the waterhole, but turned off in 
the direction of the elephant rocks. She had no time to waste 
if she was to get back to breakfast. The path was rough 
and of necessity the pace was slower. The pony scrambled 
over the slippery face of buried rock and skidded down 
inclines carrying a bushel of loose stones under his iron shoes. 
The soft note of the wild pigeons caught her ear. The 
birds were high up in the forest where the sun would find 
them as soon as it mounted over the crest of the mountain. 

She arrived at the rocks where the path twisted and 
turned to avoid the boulders and big trunks of the trees. 
She reined in the pony and listened. The pigeons were still 
calling and a jungle cock crowed. On a ledge of the cli a 
monkey chattered; and the leaves of the trees overhead 
rustled as a jay suddenly discovered her presence and 
bustled away with a note of warning to all whom it might 
concern. There was no sign of the writer of the message. 

She went on slowly until she had passed the region of 
the boulders and was once more buried between the walls 
of forest greenery. The path led to a Sinhalese village some 
five miles further on where the spurs of the mountain began 
to fall away towards the undulating forest tracts lying between 
the hills and the sea. They are visible from the deck of the 
ships as they pass to the south of the island, tracts that have 
never known the foot of the white man and rarely the foot 
of the brown. 

For a mile she struggled on her way, obstructed here and 
there by a thorny branch or the rampant trail of a creeper. 
At the top of the ridge she stopped and listened once more. 
Then she called, as she had called Billy on the previous 
afternoon. 

“* Billy! Billy-o! Billee!” 

There was no answer. At the end of ten minutes she 
turned the pony’s head homewards. When she reached the 
elephant rocks she again stopped and searched on all sides 
for some sign of a human being. A spot of white lying near 
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a boulder attracted her attention. She dismounted and 
picked up a-small piece of notepaper. It was blank and 
quite clean, as though recently thrown there. Part of it had — 
been torn off. She pulled out the slip on which the message 
was written. It fitted in size and matched the paper in 
texture. 

The person who had written the note had done so on the 
spot. 

The morning breeze was blowing. As it swept across 
the trees it sang a soft song. Mingled with the sound came 
a faint wailing of pipes. She waited, standing by the pony. 
The animal’s ears moved restlessly and once or twice it 
sniffed the air. Possibly the scent of the leopard still lingered 
as it went loping past with the pigling to its lair. 

The piping ceased and still Gay listened motionless, eyes 
and ears as alert as the pony’s. Suddenly there came into 
her vision a man. He seemed to have crept on the scene 
like some furtive animal. He stood with the stillness of the 
wild creature, ready to fly or to fight as occasion demanded. 

Gay made no movement and the two regarded each other 
steadily. The man was an Asiatic Gipsy. The only gar- 
ment he wore was a small loin cloth wrapped tightly round 
his waist. It fell halfway to his knees and was stained to 
a grey-brown colour closely resembling the tint of the rock. 
His beard and the shock of long thick hair on his head were 
uncombed. His deepset black eyes looked out from beneath 
bushy eyebrows that shaded his eyes like the brim of a cap. 

Gay was not alarmed at the sight of him. She was aware 
that a tribe of Gipsies haunted the forests of that particular 
district at times when the rains were not falling and the 
jungle was fairly dry. She also knew that the Gipsy race 
was harmless, although honesty was not to be reckoned 
among their virtues. It was not the man himself who held 
her gaze. Ceiled round his arm was a snake. The tail end 
curved about his neck; its body went twice round his arm, 
_ and its head and neck protruded from the light clasp of his 
hand. The reptile was at its ease and made no attempt 
to escape. 

The pan-pipes she had heard were slung about his neck. 
He was a snake-charmer, a man who professed to catch 
snakes and remove them from any spot where their presence 
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was undesirable. It was said that they came at the call of 
his pipes, and allowed themselves to be taken by a deft move- 
ment accompanied by some danger if the captor were not 
expert. The tail was seized and the snake drawn through 
the other hand. The neck was gripped tightly so that the 
head was unable to turn and strike. With a pair of pincers 
the poison fangs were drawn and the cobra was rendered 
innocuous. 

There were numerous stories of antidotes to be found in 
the forest ; also of magical stones that were supposed on 
application to draw out the poison from a bite; but there 
was no doubt that the Gipsy in dealing with snakes thought 
the best way of all was to avoid being bitten. 

Another popular belief was that the Gipsy possessed a 
wand made from a certain wood before which the cobra 
retreated. It was also believed that he could render himself 
immune by a long and patient system of inoculation. 
Whether it was the case with this wild man of the woods or 
not it was evident that neither he nor the snake had any fear 
of each other. 

‘* Salaam, old father,’”’ said Gay, in the language of the 
estate cooly and bungalow servant. 

At her words the Gipsy moved forward looking into her 
eyes with increasing curiosity. 

‘* The lady is favoured of the gods,” he remarked. 

By the term gods he implied the rock and tree devils that 
belonged to his animistic creed. 

‘* That is well,” she replied. ‘‘ Tell me how I am favoured 
by the gods ? ” 

‘“‘ The lady may walk in safety through the forest. She 
will see all things as they are. The swallower of stones 
spoke a true word when he said that he could not show his 
tricks to the lady.” 

** Tell me, old father,’’ said Gay, who was only interested 
in the search for the writer of the message. ‘“ Does any 
Burgher boy live in the forest ? ”’ 

‘* Others may see white men in the jungle, but the lady 
will see only the Gipsy.”’ 

‘“* Is there no white man hiding in the forest ? ”’ 

She gazed into his deepset eyes as though she would 
read his inner thoughts. The snake hissed. At the sound 
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she glanced swiftly at it. It had stretched its neck further 
through the grasp of the Gipsy’s hand and had spread its 
hood. The beautiful spectacle mark on the hood was plainly 
visible. The snake had turned so that it faced her. Its 
glittering eyes were fixed upon her; and from its mouth 
protruded in a quick uncertain movement its forked 
tongue. 

Gay did not shrink; but the Gipsy read in her gaze the 
momentary repulsion that she felt. 

‘** The good snake will not hurt the lady,” he said. 

She nodded her head, construing his words into a tacit 
admission that he had drawn its fangs. 

The Gipsy drew still nearer. He was gentle in all his 
movements as though well practised in the art of approach- 
ing shy creatures of the forest. He extended the hand that 
held the snake but kept it low. His action was not of the 
nature of a threat towards her nor just an idle attempt to 
rouse her fear. It was an experiment.’ 

Gay knew enough about the habits of the cobra to be 
aware that it will not strike as a rule unless it is sure of 
its objective. Its fangs are so placed that to bite effectively 
it must be above the point where it intends to strike. The 
Gipsy held it low, and she was not in the least alarmed. 
The pony had not the same confidence. It drew back to 
the full length of its rein and snorted uneasily. 

_ It was only natural that Gay should keep her eyes on 
the snake when it was so close to her. Slowly, very slowly, 
the hood contracted, the restless tongue ceased darting out 
towards her, and the cobra sank back until its long neck 
was withdrawn into its captor’s hand. The. head rested on 
the Gipsy’s fingers like the head of a crouching dog on its 
paws. 

At the action of the snake the Gipsy looked at it and 
back again at Gay with a curiosity he could not hide. She 
carried a small riding-cane slung upon her wrist. He took 
the cane in his hand in the same gentle manner and examined - 
it. Then he dropped it as though disappointed. It was 
made of rattan, which has no magical property commanding 
the submission of serpents. 

** The lady is favoured of the gods,” he repeated. ‘‘ And 
she may ride or walk where she chooses in the jungle.” 
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Then like a jungle cat he turned with the intention of 
slipping away out of sight among the rocks. 

“Stop!” cried Gay. ‘“‘I want to speak. Tell me, old 
father, have you met a stranger and a white man in the 
forest lately ? ” 

** There is no stranger in these jungles, lady. He would 
soon lose himself—and die—and be eaten by the wild boar.” 

Once more he prepared to depart. 

** Qne word more! Did you see an English child here 
yesterday seated on a rock?” 

** It was only this morning that I came here. Yesterday 
I was on the other side of the hill. How could I see an 
English child? It is snakes the Gipsy seeks; not the 
children of the white man.”’ 

** ‘Why have you come here this morning ? ”’ asked Gay, 
wondering if the man had anything to do with Billy’s dis- 
appearance. She found it difficult to connect him with the 
incident when she remembered the mysterious appeal brought 
home unwittingly by the child. 

“* There was trouble in the camp.”’ 

** Police trouble ? ”’ she asked quickly. 

He looked sharply at her as he answered. ‘“ The police 
never trouble the Gipsics. Do they not make offering to 
the police of wild honey? It is the Sinhalese who give 
trouble.” 

The last remark was mumbled through his beard as he 
walked away. He took but a few steps, and then he dis- 

appeared from her view. Gay laughed. 
‘““Funny old thing! MHe’s like the Cheshire cat! Well, 
I must be off home or they will think I am lost.” 

She put her foot into the stirrup and swung herself into 
the saddle. The pony, with head towards the stable, needed 
no reminder to put its best foot forward. 

Gay reached the waterhole and pulled up. Before taking 
the path down the hill she once more gave the call which 
she believed would carry the information that Billy’s friend 
was at hand if the writer of the message still desired an 
interview. She had no expectation whatever of receiving 
an answer. She felt that she had done her part and had 
nothing on her conscience to accuse her of neglect. She had 
gone to the place the writer had himself appointed. He had 
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failed to appear. Now she must hurry home to the many 
duties that awaited her, and to the preparations for the 
guests she hoped to see that afternoon. 

The sun had risen above the hills and was flooding the 
open space where the waterhole lay with a warm golden 
light. A few quail feeding in the long grass rose as the pony 
moved impatient of restraint and anxious to get back to its 
morning meal. 

* Billy! Billy-o! Billee-e!’’ she shouted for the last 
time. 

Far away, high in the mountain, came a faint response. 
It was unmistakably a human voice that called back. 

“Oh! hoh! Billy! Billy-o! Billee !” 


CHAPTER V 


Ir was four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. Tennis 
on the Toona Kelli courts was in full swing. The distant 
shouts of the players as they missed the ball or made a 
remarkably good shot came in at the drawing-room window. 
The children, catching the infection of high spirits, shouted 
in happy response as, led by Billy; they played touch-last up 
and down the paths and round the kiosk. 

Gay was still seated at the tea-table in the bungalow. 
Geoffry had arrived late, and there were others who might 
yet appear to make demands on the teapot. 

‘** T suppose you have not been able to extract any more 
information from Billy as to the person who carried him into 
the jungle? He could never have walked there by himself,” 
said Charnes as he helped himself to a piece of cake. Then, 
as Gay did not immediately reply, he continued, “ I say, this 
is a good cake! Is it the cook’s masterpiece ? ”’ 

“No; I made it myself this morning after breakfast. 
The cook baked it.”’ 

“You haven’t told me if you squeezed any more news 
out of Billy that might help to solve the mystery of how he 
got so far into the jungle, and who put him on his perch 
yesterday.” 

‘““He has nothing more to tell. Further questioning is 
of no use. The other children suggested fairies and dragons 
and bold knights. His imagination has been stirred, and the 
latest story is that he rode on the back of a very big knight 
who held him while he climbed up all by himself to the 
top of the rock. His geegee told him to be a good boy till 
he was fetched. Billy declares in self-praise that he was 
very good until he saw the blood on his legs. Then he was 
frightened and began to cry.” 
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** Fred and I are both of the opinion that it was done by 
a Sinhali woodcutter in the hope of a reward. At the same 
time the man may have intended to give the European a 
nasty fright. They are not very well disposed towards us 
just now. Wasn’t Billy very hungry ?”’ 

‘““Not more than usual. He said he had had some 
dinner.” 

“Exactly so!’’ exclaimed Charnes. ‘‘ The man gave 
him some of the food he carried for himself.”’ 

Gay recalled the fact that she had discovered fragments 
of biscuit when she had shaken out Billy’s pocket. It was 
not the kind of food a hillman would be carrying ; however, 
she did not make any allusion to it. The children were well 
fed and Gay did not encourage biscuits between meals. 

“If a woodcutter was the origin of all this trouble and 
anxiety I can only say that he was guilty of a great imper- 
tinence in acting thus,” she remarked. 

** The hillman is quite capable of it. What do you think 
yourself, Gay ? ” 

He looked keenly at her; but she avoided his eye. The 
sound of footsteps came from the verandah. 

““ Ring the bell, please, Geoff. Here are more visitors 
coming. I must have a pot of fresh tea.” 

Guests at Toona Kelli on Gay’s At Home days walked in 
unannounced. The late arrivals were Oliver Campbcll and 
his daughter Nellie. Like Charnes they were old friends and 
neighbours. 

‘* So glad you were able to come,”’ said Gay, as she greeted 
them warmly. ‘“ You are later than usual, and I was 
beginning to think that one of you must be ill.” 

‘**'We were held up by a confounded native, a Sinhali 
from the other side of the hill. This fellow, Asseri by name, 
had the impudence to direct a gang of Gipsies doing trans- 
port for him, to encamp on the bank of a stream that runs 
through my estate. The spot was formerly waste land, 
but I have lately had it spaded over and holed for tea. It 
has been trampled down, and I shall have to dig it over again 
and rehole it.”’ 

Campbell poured out his indignation and wrath, drinking 
his tea and demolishing buttered tea-cake as though he were 
making a meal off the whole tribe of Gipsies. 
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**The Government Agent ought to have them cleared 
out! Don’t you agree with me, Charnes?” he asked, 
turning to Geoffry. ; 

“IT have never found the Gipsies troublesome,’ re- 
sponded Geoffry, as he aided Gay by handing dishes. “* Their 
worst crime is pilfering fowls from the cooly lines: but as 
‘the coolies’ chickens come from eggs stolen from their 
masters’ bungalows, I can’t say that I feel any animosity 
towards the tribe. Haven’t you lost eggs now and then, 
Nellie ? ” 

‘Not I! I keep my fowls under lock and key where 
the coolies can’t get at them,”’ returned Nellie. 

** But you don’t keep your fowls under lock and key, 
Nell!’ cried her father. He turned to Gay. ‘‘ Would you 
‘believe it, I was out all yesterday; had to go down to 
Howard’s place about some tea-seed, and hang me, if those 
old hens of Nellie’s hadn’t been out in the tea, and all over 
the garden! She hadn’t seen them! Been busy making 
herself a frock in doors and bossing half a man she calls a 
tailor! I can’t tell you the damage they’ve done.”’ 

** Qh, Daddy dear, not much; only just a little scratch 
here and there,”’ said Nellie, gently. 

‘“‘ A little scratch here and there!” he repeated indig- 
nantly. “They have ruined the carrot bed and smashed 
half the young tomato plants. [ll have the whole lot killed 
if it happens again.” 

** What will you do for fresh eggs for your breakfast if 
you do, Dad ?”’ returned Nellie, in no way abashed at the 
tale of her fowls’ iniquity. ‘‘ You know you can’t eat bazaar 
eggs—they taste of garlic—and I never fail you.”’ 

‘* Poor Mr. Campbell! ”’ said Gay, softly. “‘ You have had 
some bad half-hours lately what with Asseri’s Gipsies and 
Nellie’s fowls.” 

It was very well known to Gay and others that Nellie 
was the most successful henwife in the valley. She managed 
even in the coldest and wettest monsoon never to be without 
a laying hen or a tender fowl for the table. As regularly 
as clockwork the fowls contrived somehow to escape from 
the henhouse and enjoy a day’s healthy scratching whenever 
the master of the house had business that took him off the 
estate. 7 
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Nellie was always very repentant over the accident, and 
made many apologies and excuses for the careless servant 
who had left the door of the henhouse open. At her father’s 
direction the boy was scolded and fined. Nellie took care, 
however, to return the fine privately out of the house- 
keeping money. The payment was entered in her accounts 
as °° fowl food.” 

Gay and Nellie exchanged sympathetic glances, and Gay’s 
deep grey eyes smiled; but the smile went no further. 
Charnes made a third in the telephonic exchange of thought ; 
and old Oliver Campbell, who had returned to his vitupera- 
tion of the Gipsy tribe, saw and suspected nothing. 

** Where is Fred ? ” asked Nellie presently. 

“Qn the courts arranging the games. If you have 
finished tea perhaps you would like to go down, and Fred 
will put you into a sett as soon as one of the courts is 
vacant.” 

At this moment Goldenham came in and greeted his 
guests. Nellie flushed at sight of him. The flush deepened 
as Helen Loveden followed. 

‘* I saw you pass up the garden path and gave you time 
to have some tea,” said Fred. ‘“‘ Nellie, I must put you 
into the next game.” 

‘* And I’ve come for more balls, Gay,” explained Helen. 
‘‘ Don’t trouble to fetch them. I know where to find the 
balls in your room.” 

She hurried off nodding to Campbell and his daughter, 
and was back in two minutes. 

“Here they are!” she said. ‘“‘ Now we need not wait 
for the children to pick up those that go into the tea bushes.”’ 

Nellie rose at once, but Campbell had seated himself 
again. 

“You will remain here, won’t you, father?” asked 
Nellie. 

** Not at all! Why shouldn’t I come down to the courts 
with you? I want a pipe,” he said; he jumped up and 
moved towards the verandah as his daughter intended he 
should. | 7 

Again Gay’s eyes twinkled. Campbell’s wife had been 
dead many years and he had grown autocratic and difficult 
to manage in his long-widowed bachelorhood; but Nellie 
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had learned how to get her way in most things, and she 
got it now as her father followed her through the French 
window into the broad verandah. 

“* Come along, Geoff,”’ cried Fred, as he limped away. 

** Yes, do go,” added Gay. “I shall join you directly 
if no one else arrives.”’ 

Charnes followed, bringing up the rear. In the distance 
riding up the path through the tea he caught sight of a visitor, 
the last to arrive. It was John Smith, a man younger than 
himself, who for some time past had been working one of 
the smallest estates in the district. The wonder was how 
he made it pay sufficiently to keep a couple of good horses, 
a staff of first-rate servants and an excellent table. His open 
hospitality gave him a ccrtain amount of popularity ; but 
he was no favourite with the older men. 

Charnes hesitated. If he had followed his inclination he 
would have turned back into the drawing-room. Not that 
he liked John Smith by any means. He resisted the impulse 
and followed Fred, walking at a few paces behind Campbell 
and his daughter. Helen and Fred were leading the way 
down the garden path, which would not admit of more than 
two people abreast. 

** Mr. Goldenham, you will have to cut away some of 
those large tea bushes. They come up too close to the 
tennis courts, and the balls get lost among them,” Helen 
was saying. 

aoe spare a single bush these hard times,” replied 
Fred. 

‘** You’re right, Goldenham,” put in Campbell. ‘“* Don’t 
- you allow a single stick of tea to be cut down. Very sorry, 
Mrs. Loveden, to be in opposition to you; but you must 
know, as a planter’ s wife 

** Widow,” corrected Helen, gently, and with a touch of 
pathos that stirred Goldenham’s pity. 

“* Pardon !’? murmured Campbell, feeling that he was on 
delicate ground, and out of his element in crossing swords 
with a young woman like Helen. “ What I mean is that in 
these times we want every leaf we can make. -Each tea 
bush is good for so many pounds of tea; and those by the 
courts are some of the finest on the estate ; ; but you ladies 
never think beyond the bungalow. Now, here’s my Nellie.” 
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His Nellie, walking silent and thoughtful by his side, was not 
looking particularly happy. “ Here’s my Nell,” he repeated, 
‘‘ always clamouring to have the hen-house yard enlarged. 
I can’t spare the ground.”’ 

‘* The hen-house is too small, father, now that we have 
guinea fowls and turkeys as well,’ protested Nellie with 
sudden spirit. 

Helen looked round and laughed. ‘“ Have it enlarged, 
Miss Campbell. I always considered the bungalow and 
everything belonging to it as my own private property to 
do what I liked with. Noel had the whole estate and I 
never interfered with his management of it. You do as you 
wish.”’ 

She said it with the manner of a pretty woman who gets 
her way with the men even when it is against their better 
judgment. Campbell, case-hardened as he was to the wiles 
of women, could not help laughing as he retorted— 

‘* Didn’t know poor Loveden had such a tartar in you; 
but your bark is worse than your bite, Pll be bound! ”’ 

‘* Billy takes after his mother in wanting his own way,”’ 
remarked Fred to Nellie over his shoulder. ‘‘ What do you 
think’he did yesterday ? ”’ 

He told the story of Billy’s escapade. Nellie pressed 
forward to listen and Goldenham hung back till he was in 
line with her, so that he might have her undivided attention. 
This movement left Helen leading, and threw Charnes and 
Campbell together. Campbell was as much interested in 
the story as his daughter. When Fred had finished, he said— 

“Tl bet it was one of those Gipsies, and that you’ve 
hit it off, Fred, when you say it was done for a reward. 
Can’t we get the tribe to move off into another district ? ”’ 

“The difficulty would be to keep them there,” said 
Charnes. “ They are always on the move. It is said that 
they never stop more than ten days in any place. Usually 
they go on a fresh camping ground at the end of a week. 
You will find them with their queer palm-leaf huts one 
morning in some glade or open space in the forest. A few 
days later not a vestige remains to show they were there 
except a heap of grey ashes where they have made hotpot 
of the fowls they have stolen from the coolies or the wild 
game they have trapped.” 
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‘* Weren’t you frightened, Mrs. Loveden, when Billy dis- 
appeared ? ” asked Nellie, looking curiously at the slim figure 
in front of her with its perfectly fitting black dress. The 
sombre colour was modified with a touch of white here and 
there. Noel Loveden had been dead for more than a year. 

“She was crazy with anxiety,” replied Fred for her. 
“I can assure you that I had the greatest difficulty in pre- 
venting her from running out to hunt for him among the 
tea.” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ assented Helen, warmly. ‘“ I can’t tell you how 
kind Mr. Goldenham was ; but Iam not afraid of the Gipsies. 
We had a tribe for months in the jungles near us. Noel 
found them very useful. They carried the tea down to the 
cart-road when he was short of coolies. He said they were 
extraordinarily honest, far more so than the Indian coolies. 
Nothing was ever lost or stolen that was committed to their 
care. We used to give them buttermilk and the surplus 
vegetables from the garden. There was a little bit of waste 
land by a stream on the estate where they could always 
encamp if they chose.”’ 

‘** A shocking bad thing for the district, Mrs. Loveden, to 
encourage such people. That’s all I have to say!” said 
Campbell. 

““'Then perhaps you will approve of the conduct of my 
husband’s successor. He behaved very differently. He 
sent them all packing, diverting the little mountain stream 
and digging up the waste piece of ground. I’m sorry for 
the poor things with every man’s hand against them.”’ 

‘*'Why don’t they settle down and build villages for 
themselves_like other tribes, and lead respectable community 
lives ?”’ asked Campbell, who was not to be driven from 
the warpath by any sentimental appeal to his pity. 

** The Sinhalese say that they are under the curse of the 
gods,’’ continued Helen, who had resumed her place at Fred’s 
side, Nellie having dropped back again to her father’s side. 
““ They are condemned to wander for the sin of an ancestor. 
He was catching snakes in the forest with his pan-pipes, and 

making them dance—that is, sway backwards and forwards 
to the piping. One of the Hindu gods had taken the form 
of a cobra with a thousand hoods. He heard the wail of the 
pipes, and was forced by reason of the snake nature he bad 
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assumed to come out of the rocks and dance with the other 
cobras. The god was furiously angry at the indignity put 
upon him, as he was aware that the man recognized his 
divinity by the number of hoods. When the snake charmer 
was tired of piping he stopped and the many-headed cobra 
escaped ; but before disappearing the god cursed the man 
and’ said that he and his descendants should never have 
homes of their own. As the snake-charmer had compelled 
him to dance, so should they be obliged to wander all their 
lives, never resting more than a week in any one place. Poor 
Gipsies! No; [’m not a bit afraid of them, and I don’t 
believe for a moment that my Billy was decoyed away by 
a Gipsy. Had he been found wandering the Gipsy would 
have brought him straight down to the bungalow; he would 
never have left the child alone perched up on that rock to 
cry his little heart out with fright. They may be thieves, 
but they are never cruel or unkind.” 

They arrived at the kiosk, where Campbell intended to 
remain and smoke his pipe. One of the courts was empty 
and the players were straggling up towards the kiosk to sit 
down and rest. 

‘‘ Nellie! ’’ cried Fred, as he began to pick up sides, 
‘** you must join this sett. And, Mrs. Loveden, wouldn’t you 
like to play ? ”’ 

‘* Please leave me out,’ replied Helen; ‘I must go and 
look after Billy and Betty presently. It will soon be their tea 
time. There’s Mrs. Langley, I’m sure she would like to play.” 

The game was made up, and Nellie took her place on 
the court. As she stood waiting her turn for the ball to be 
served to her, she saw Fred returning to the kiosk, where he 
dispensed claret-cup and lemonade to the chattering company 
with the help of Mrs. Loveden, who appeared to have for- 
gotten all about her children for the moment. 

For the first time in her life Nellie felt a stirring within 
her of unusual emotion. She could not understand it; but 
the fact remained ; she was unaccountably angry with Fred 
and she hated Helen. She could not have given any definite 
reason for her unkind thoughts. 

What did it all mean? she was asking herself, as her eye 
followed their movements to the detriment of her play. 
Was there anything between them? It could not be. 
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For some time past she had built hopes on a vague future 
wherein she saw Gay captured by a lover and Fred Iecft to a 
brother’s fate. 

Then who could tell what might happen? Fred could 
not live alone; he must have some one to look after him 
and the house. The contingency had never been discussed 
between them ; for it seemed to belong to a dim and vague 
future. The time was not ripe for the contemplation of such 
matters. Her father could not be left at present. There 
were moments when Campbell spoke of a longing to return 
to England before he was too old to enjoy the renewal of 
the club life which he promised himself. During the time 
he spent among his chums Nellie could pay her long-promised 
visits to various uncles and aunts. Later he might return 
to Ceylon, or if not, he would find a small house with a 
little shooting in one of the home counties. Nell could have 
her fowl-yard and dairy and he his garden. 

To all of this she assented, but always with a secret 
reservation, “‘ If 1 don’t marry.” 

Fred had seemed of late years to belong to her. Now 
here he was appropriated by this comparative stranger 
whom Gay had introduced into the house. Apparently he 
was quite ready to be appropriated, and therein lay the 
sting that was poisoning Nellie’s happiness. Mrs. Loveden’s 
thoughts ought to be confined entirely to her own fatherless 
children, and to the memory of her gallant husband who had 
given his life for his country. 

Nellie slogged wildly at the balls, and Charnes, who was 
her partner, watched her with amazement. Never before, 
for the many years he had known Nellie Campbell, had she 
displayed so much temper over a simple game of tennis. 


CHAPTER VI 


Joun SmitrH found Gay alone, as he intended he should by 
arriving late. A chance visitor might turn up, but by half- 
past four it was unlikely. The men and women who came 
to Toona Kelli took care to reach their destination early 
enough to give themselves and their syces and rickshaw men 
time enough to rest before starting on the homeward journey. 

Smith felt secure of his téte-d-téte. He took the chair 
nearest to Gay with a satisfaction he did not attempt to 
conceal. 

** Well, Miss Goldenham, how goes the world with you ? ” 
he asked as he received a cup of freshly made tea. 

“Most satisfactorily,’’ she replied politely, but with a 
slight touch of indifference. 

‘“* That’s all right ; and you have no news to tell me. 
How are all the kiddies ? ’ 

‘Flourishing. Have some of this sponge sandwich.” 
She handed him adish. “ Or will you try a bit of this spiced 
loaf, or that cherry cake ?” 

He held up his hand in protest. 

‘** Don’t, don’t feed me as if I were a pet animal; not that 
I should at all object to being a pet of any kin a. *? he 
paused as he helped himself from one of the dishes, “if I 
belonged to you.” 

Gay busied herself with the tray and rang the hand bell 
for the servant, to whom she gave an order for more hot 
water. The remark seemed lost upon her. As Smith 
watched her he concluded that she had not taken in the 
meaning of his words, and he was ever so slightly nettled. 

He was right in his surmise that he had passed for the 
moment out of her mental vision. Her mind was still full 
of the events of the morning. Her ride up into the mountain 
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would have been just a pleasant memory, but for that far- 
off belated reply to her last call. It told her that her errand 
was unfulfilled ; that the agonized cry conveyed on the slip 
of paper was unanswered. It also convinced her that the 
journey to the elephant rocks must be repeated, and that 
before long. With the far-off response still ringing in her 
ears, as it came down from some forest fastness whcre the 
poor fugitive had fled for safety, she could not salve her 
conscience with the thought that she had done her duty, 
and had given the unknown a fair chance of mecting her. 
It was impossible to let the matterrestthere. That answering 
call meant only one thing—she had been too early in keeping 
the appointment and had missed the mysterious stranger. 
Yes ; she must go again, and as soon as possible. 

On the top of this thought came the question whether 
she should tell Fred of her experiences. No; he had no tact, 
no diplomacy whatever. The first thing he would do, if he 
set about unravelling the mystery, would be to summon 
the police and assist them with coolies in a kind of beating 
of the jungle, as if he were trying to track a deer or a 
wounded leopard. Ifthe man were found he would straight- 
way be delivered into the hands of the police. 

Should she confide in Geoffry ? Again no, most empha- 
tically no! Good old Geoff would lift the whole affair out 
of her hands. He might respect the unfortunate creature’s 
secret whatever it was; but his action would be guided in 
the end by a rigid sense of justice. If he found that the 
unknown was a criminal, he would deem it his duty not to 
obstruct the working of the law. Of course he would behave 
in the gentlest manner possible ; but Geoffry was not a man 
to condone a crime that merited punishment. He was not 
troubled with any false sentiment on that score. 

Moreover, Geoffry, in his care for her and with that 
foolish weakness in looking upon her as still a child, would 
most certainly find means of preventing her from having 
any further hand in the search. His plea would be risk to 
herself. A desperate man was capable of anything: of robbing 
her, of stealing her pony, and of leaving her stranded in 
the depths of the jungle, he would say. Gay’s curiosity 
was deeply stirred, and she was full of romance. She 
pictured an outlaw, and she badly wanted to minister to 
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him herself without interference from Fred and dictation 
from Geoffry. She decided that she would keep the threads 
of the mystery in her own hands for the present. 

‘You are very serious, Miss Goldenham; and may I 
point out that the pet animal of the moment is pining for 
another piece of that cherry cake,’’ said Smith, who had 
been watching her with an expression of amusement on his 
pallid fleshy face during the silence that had ensued. 

““I beg your pardon!” cried Gay, with sudden compunc- 
tion. “ And do let me give you another cup of tea.” 

He placed his cup on the tray, and as he did so his hand 
accidentally—she could not think that it was otherwise than 
by accident—brushed hers with a soft touch. She felt as 
though a scaley snake had glided by ; and for a brief moment 
her eyes swept over him with swift inquiry. The self- 
satisfied expression on his face reassured her, and she was 
ashamed of the inward revulsion his touch had produced. 

** You haven’t asked me what I have been doing lately ? ”’ 
he said in a smooth friendly voice, to which it was impossible 
to take exception. 

** Do tell me,”’ said Gay, politely, as she concentrated her 
thoughts on her duty as a hostess. 

** I have been buying up wild animals of all sorts and 
sizes ; snakes in particular.” 

She glanced at him in astonishment. “What for?” 
she asked. 

** It’s a commission from Japan to furnish a new zoological 
garden which is being made by the town council of a large 
city. The Japanese ambassador in London is so pleased 
with the terraces built a few years ago in Regent’s Park 
that he has ordered something of the same sort to be made 
in his own town. The authorities mean to go one better 
than the gardens in Regent’s Park. They want a terrace for 
snakes and reptiles of all kinds; and the snakes are to be 
cobras and tic-polongas and such like.” 

“* The most poisonous that they can find,’ remarked Gay. 
** How are you going to procure them 7 oe 

‘** From the jungle men.’ 

She remembered the Gipsy she had seen only that morn- 
ing in the forest playing with the cobra. 

** They will bring you any number.”’ 
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“* You mean I can buy any number from them; but I 
shall have to go into the jungle with my own baskets and 
choose for myself. I am having large strong baskets made 
which can be fastened with padlocks. If you see any of my 
coohes carrying up what look like wash baskets you will 
know what they are.”’ 

** Let’s go down to the courts,”’ said Gay, rising from the 
table. ‘* Perhaps you would like a game.” 

“‘T am quite content—more than content to sit here,” 
he said, as he reluctantly followed her example. His eyes 
rested full upon her and she moved impatiently under his 

gaze. 


‘* Sorry, but I am afraid I must think of my other guests,” 
she replied shortly. 

She walked towards the verandah, and they went slowly 
down the steps. He detained her to make a few remarks 
about the garden, to praise and ask questions that were of 
no consequence as to how she managcd to rear her beautiful 
flowers. She moved on at a steady pace, and he was obliged 
to follow unless he wished to be left behind. 

‘* You are unkind! you won’t listen to me whether I talk 
about flowers " 

_ **__or snakes!’ she added with a laugh that sent the 
blood to his forehead. He felt that she was ridiculing his 
efforts and making fun of his sentimental mood. There was 
silence between them which Gay did not care to break. - 
The courts were visible below. One of them was unoccupied, 
the game being over. Gay quickened her pace. 

‘** You will be in time for the next sett if we hurry,”’ she 
said. 

‘‘T never hurry; I accomplish all things that I have 
really at heart in my own time; and I never allow myself 
to be irritated. It is waste of energy.” 

‘“Qh! indeed! then what about the war ?”’ 

Smith’s face darkened. Gay had thrust at him know- 
ingly. He was a pessimist ; and the great European war was 
the one subject on which John Smith, rabid Britisher that he 
was in speech, could not talk temperately. He was never 
tired of denouncing “the enemy,’ In the hearing of men 
his anathemas were unguar and emphatic. In Gay’s 
presence he was obliged to COntrol pis language. He did not 
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reply immediately. When he had recovered his self-pos- 
session sufficiently to speak with his usual calm he asked— 

** Have you seen the paper to-day ?”’ 

** No, to tell you the truth I have not had a moment even 
to glance at the headlines. The paper arrived only an hour 
ago. We gct our post late as we are such a long way from 
the post office.” 

** The British have made an advance on the west Front ; 
but it is only a flash in the pan. Why don’t they sweep on 
and carry all before them? They can’t. That’s the brutal 
truth; only we Britishers won’t allow it. You don’t seem 
interested, Miss Goldenham.”’ 

He shot a glance at her as though he would read her 
mind. 

“If you think so, why don’t you go and help them ? ”’ 
she asked quickly. Then, as he made no reply, she con- 
tinued. ‘‘I am interested of course; but not in detail. 
I feel perfectly convinced that we shall win in the end. 
Why should I worry over the how and the when and the 
where ? I am content to be patient.”’ 

** I wish I could feel as hopeful and confident as you that 
the enemy will be beaten. Can’t you teach me how to 
cultivate the sweet patience and faith that you have ? ” 

“No, I can’t!” she replied abruptly. His lapses into 
the personal note irritated her. ‘‘ Iam not sure that I want 
to do anything for you just now, but get you into a game of 
tennis.” 

** Thanks, but I am not going to play tennis,’”’ he replied. 

They had only a short distance to walk to the kiosk. 
Several people were idly-watchiny them. 

“IT say!” said one of the players on the further court, 
“do look at Smith talking to Miss Goldenham! I'll bet 
from his face and hers that he has got on to the subject of the 
war, and she doesn’t like his strong language.” 

** He’s rabid on it. Smith is no favourite of mine and I 
like him least when he is expressing his opinions about it.” 

At that precise moment, however, John Smith did not 
happen to be talking about the war. He had suddenly 
started on another subject. : 

“You were out early this morning, Miss Goldenham 
he said abruptly. 
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“* I was,”’ she replied, her level brows slightly raiscd. 

** Do you often ride up into the forest at sunrise ? ”’ 

“When the fancy takes me,” she said indifferently. 
‘* How did you know I was out this morning ? ” 

“* [T saw you near the waterhole. I was above you on the 
path.” 

Gay knew that he meant the track Geoffry had taken the 
day before, while she went to the elephant rocks in search 
of Billy. Smith must have heard her call when she stopped 
on her way back at the waterhole. A sudden suspicion 
entered her mind ; could it be possible that he had answered 
her? She was not going to be betrayed into asking any 
questions. They might lead to questions on the other 
side. 

‘“* Wasn’t it a glorious morning ? ”’ she said ; then without 
waiting for areply she turned into the kiosk where Fred, 
with Helen’s assistance, was still busy dispensing cooling 
drinks to the hot and thirsty players as they finished their 

ames. 
: Nurse Catherine, her uniform laid aside for a white tennis 
dress, was chatting with the doctor of the district. He was 
an active man whose practice extended to a radius of forty 
or fifty miles. They were talking “shop” and discussing 
Mesopotamian affairs. 

‘IT was nearly going there myself,” he was saying. “If 
my job here had been one that an old man could have taken 
I would have gone. The planters sent me a round robin 
appeal which was so cunningly worded I had to stay. They 
pleaded on behalf of their wives and children, and I could 
not say no. But, I should like to have gone.”’ 

‘* You would have seen some sad sights,’’ she said. “‘ It 
was a cruel waste of England’s best blood. Even if men 
were not killed outright, they were broken to bits by what 
they went through, body and soul.”’ 

He looked into her troubled eyes and knew something 
of the glimpse into the nether regions which she had had. 

** You were at the base of course,’’ he remarked. 

‘‘T didn’t see the actual killing, you mean. What I saw 
were the broken bits that survived. Then there was the 
climate; and the shortage of food and good water. No 

_ wonder so many of those poor boys—some of them not yct 
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in their twenties—went to pieces. There was one with a 
wounded foot, a second Lieutenant—he could not have been 
more than nineteen—who used to hold out his poor thin 
arms to me from his bed, hiseyes streaming. Like a terrified 
baby, he would cry, ‘ Nurse, nurse, take me, nurse! Hold 
me tight, nurse ; the devils are coming to kill me!’ ” 

‘* You gave him a sedative, I suppose.” 

‘“* The best sedative was to take him in my arms then 
and there, hold him tight and let him cling to me till the 
paroxysm of terror had passed. I hope I may be forgiven, 
but I kissed and comforted and soothed that boy as if he 
were a baby.” 

‘* Which he was for the time being with those broken 
nerves. What had upset him? Shell-burst ? ” 

‘*No; after a raid he was hit and unable to crawl back 
to the trenches. As he lay there he saw the Arabs come out 
to kill our wounded. The Turks drove them off; otherwise 
he must have lost his life.”’ 

The eyes that looked into Dr. Caversham’s were moist 
with tears, but the tears did not fall. The tragedy, the 
cruelty were too great for feeble weeping. 

‘** Poor Nurse Catherine!” he said softly. ‘“‘ If our meu 
are heroes, our women are heroines. Did the boy die?” 

**No; he was young, and his foot mended; his nerves 
strengthened, and recovered from the shock. He was 
shipped off to India on sick leave. He came to say good- 
bye. As he shook my hand he murmured the usual thanks. 
Then, as a kind of afterthought, he added, ‘ I hope we shall 
meet again, Nurse Catherine. Somehow you remind me of 
my mother.’ I wondered if he remembered the mothering 
he had had from me in his worst dreams.”’ 

““T think not. Mercifully the brain in many cases 
. obliterates the active memory and allows the visions to die 
into oblivion. Men could not keep their sanity if they were 
confronted continually with the recollection of all the horrors 
that have passed before their eyes in this war. You are not 
going back, are you ? ”’ 

“Not yet; but things are very different now in Meso- 
potamia.”’ 

** Still war is war, and there must be fighting, with wound- 
ing and killing. You ought not to go back until your nerve 
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is restored ; otherwise we shall have you wanting the same 
treatment as that poor boy.” 

She laughed as she answered back. “If I do want 
comforting I hope there will be a motherly nurse around 
somewhere.” 

‘* Or a fatherly doctor ? What?” 

‘* Now you’re making fun of me. I must go and ask for 
a glass of lemonade. Miss Goldenham has come down to the 
kiosk, I see.”’ 

** And brought that fellow Smith with her. He looks as 
if she had not given him a very good time on the whole.” 

Geoffry’s game had been over some minutes when Gay 
joined her guests. He had watched her as she walked 
down the path. Standing where he was, he could not 
help overhearing Smith’s remark that he had seen Gay by 
the waterhole this morning; and he wondered, considering 
that Billy was safe, what took her so far into the forest at 
that time. | 

He waited till the party broke up. The children stopped 
their play, and were shepherded up to the bungalow to tea 
by a couple of ayahs and a man-servant. Fred was talking 
to Campbell; there was a general buzz of conversation. 
People collected their wraps and racquets, called for their 
horses and rickshaws, and with a nod and a shake of the 
hand departed as the setting sun sank towards the hill- 
tops. Presently Gay found Geoff at her side. 

** Let’s walk up to the bungalow, the air is getting cool,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ I overheard Smith say that he saw you near the 
waterhole this morning,” he continued as they moved out 
of hearing of the people still remaining in the kiosk. 

**I could not sleep; so I dressed and ordered the pony 
to be saddled. It was a lovely morning, and you know how 
I enjoy the forest at all hours of the day.” 

** How far did you go ?”’ he asked, unconsciously assuming 
a tone that he might have used to Billy. 

** To the elephant rocks, and about half a mile further.”’ 

“* Did you see any one?” 

“* IT met a Gipsy, a strange-looking man with long hair 
and wild beard—as forest bred as the jungle creatures them- 
selves. He was playing with a cobra that rested on his arm 
as if it were a pet.” 
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‘* Could he have been Billy’s geegee ? ”’ asked Charnes ; 
but even as he spoke the words he rejected the suggestion 
as unlikely. 

“IT don’t think so;” said Gay. “‘ Would a Gipsy have 
any knowledge of the English language ? ”’ 

‘“He might know a few words. . They are very quick 
at picking up a language. Many of them can speak Telugu, 
the language of their immediate ancestors, and Tamil which 
they get from the Indian coolies on the estates, and Sinhali 
from the village people in the hills as well as in the low 
country where they wander sometimes.”’ 

‘** Anyway he wouldn’t be able to read or write a language, 
would he ? ”’ she persisted. 

‘** Rather not! Probably you were the first English 
woman he had ever spoken to. By-the-bye, did you speak 
to him ? ”’ 

They turned into a rose walk where ramblers sprawled 
over a long pergola. 

‘** Yes, in Tamil, and he said that I might ride all over 
the forest in safety. I was favoured of the gods, whatever 
that might mean.” 

‘“‘Flattery ; he was hoping that you would give him a 
few cents. You didn’t, did you? ”’ 

‘** I never thought of it.” 

‘* Well, don’t encourage him if you see him again; but, 
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Gay 
‘* Geoff ? ’’ she answered back, her grey eyes seeking his 
with an unspoken question n them. Should she tell him ? 
The impulse to confide was strong upon her. She had 
always been accustomed to take all her difficulties to him 
and allow him to decide and dictate. When they concerned 
herself alone it was all right, but now when it concerned 
another 

‘* Gay, I wish you wouldn’t take these long rides into the 
forest alone. Why shouldn’t the syce go with you ? ” 

The impulse died out as suddenly as it had arisen, and 
the desire to confide in him passed. His words were not what 
she had expected. They implied restraint and limitations 
she was not inclined to brook. Her first thoughts- were 
best. It would be a mistake to entrust another man’s 
secret with any human being until she had permission. 
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** I assure you I am perfectly safe,” she replied; and as 
he listened he knew he had struck a wrong note. Gay 
might be coaxed or led, but never driven. ‘I shall not 
elope with a handsome young Gipsy nor be found perched 
upon a rock like Billy. If I am, you can come and rescue 
me,’’ she concluded in the old childish way that marked their 
early friendship. 

‘* I wasn’t thinking of Gipsies,’”’ he said moodily. 

‘“* What were you thinking about ?”’ she asked, puzzled 
at his seriousness. 

They had stopped at the end of the pergola, and were 
standing in its shade. The garden was flooded with the 
yold of the sunset, and the colour of the flowers shone vividly. 
The bungalow was hidden from view by the orange trees. 
Gay slipped her hand into his as she was wont to do when 
she was achild. - 

“* Geoff, dear old Geoff; don’t take to fussing about me ! 
I am safe, as the snake-charmer said.”’ 

She felt his fingers close over her hand, and she was 
drawn closer. Suddenly he bent forward and kissed her. 

She drew back, laughing, in no way confused. In the old 
days he had kissed her many times, but of late the custom 
had dropped out. 

‘** Really! Geoff!” she protested. ‘“‘ You make me feel 
as if I were a child again. Will you never realize that I am 
grown up and out of my flapperhood ? ” 

His manner changed instantly. Far from thinking of 
the child of old days, his mind was full of the beautiful 
woman by his side. Her words came as a dash of cold water. 
They reminded him with something of a shock of the gap 
of years between them. 

“* My dear little girl!’ he began, lapsing into an ancient 
term of endearment as he tried without much success to 
resume the réle of the old friend. He got no further; she 
broke in upon the laboured apology that was coming. 

“* Geoff, I am no longer a little girl. I am old enough to 
take care of myself. I am sure the jungle men will do me 
no harm, and I shall be quite safe in the forest.” 

** T- wasn’t thinking of the Gipsies,”’ he repeated. 

Gay glanced at himin inquiry. If the Gipsies were not 
in his mind whom did he fear? Did he suspect the existence 
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of the Burgher boy or some European fugitive hiding from 
the police ? He had more than once stated his conviction 
that Billy’s mysterious geegee was a Sinhalese woodcutter. 
At that moment the children’s tea-bell rang. 

** Come and help me with the children’s tea in the dining- 
room, and don’t worry your dear old head about me and 
my excursions into the forest. My morning or afternoon 
ride is the only opportunity I have of getting away for an 
hour or two from my many self-imposed duties. Look! 
here come some of the little darlings to call me in.”’ 

Five sturdy boys and girls came running towards her. 
They were led by Billy; and they were laughing among 
themselves as if they had discovered a new and wonderful 
game. As they ran they all tried to keep one eye 
closed. 

**See here, Gay !”’ cried a little girl, closing her right eye. 
‘** This is how the knight in the forest looks.” 

Gay led the way to a side verandah into which the dining- 
room opened. The closing of one eye made the climb up 
the steps difficult for the little people. 

** Take care! ”’ cried Geoffry, as he picked up the smallest 
child who had fallen. ‘“ Why are you shutting your eyes ? ” 

** Billy says the geegee knight in the forest shut one eye 
like this,’’ was the reply from more than one child. 

** What nonsense Billy talks!” said Gay. 

** It isn’t nonsense !”’ shouted Billy, indignantly. ““My 
geegee used only one eye at a time. I asked him why he 
didn’t use two like me, and he said the other eye was sleeping. 
It had gone to biddy-bo inside his head.” 

‘* Was your geegee dressed like a Sinhali ? ” asked Geoffry. 

“Yes; but he had no comb in his haivr.”’ 

** Was he black or brown or white ? ” 

** He was a little black and a littlewhiteand a little brown,”’ 
answered Billy promptly. 

‘* [ told you his story was becoming much embroidered,”’ 
said Gay to Charnes as they entered the dining-room and 
the children took their seats. 

Nurse Catherine was already there with the ayahs; the 
imaginary one-eyed knight was forgotten in the business of 
the meal. Ten minutes later when Gay was still busy 
pouring out weak tea and milk, and Geoffry was encouraging 
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Billy to take a third piece of cake, Smith’s voice was heard 
in the verandah asking for Miss Goldenham. 

“Qh, Geoff!” cried Gay. ‘I don’t want him here. 
Go and tell him I am busy with the children, and say good- 
bye for me. I thought I had done it at the kiosk, but I 
suppose he didn’t hear me.” 

Charnes hesitated; he was not sure that Smith would 
be satisfied with a message of the kind. Gay noticed his 
hesitation and said— 

“* Go, Geoff, and help Fred and Helen to speed the part- 
ing guest. I should not grieve if I never saw Mr. Smith 
again.”” 

Charnes disappeared with alacrity, a smile on his lips 
and a twinkle of amusement in his eye. 

A little later Geoffry himself had to say farewell. His 
bungalow was less than a mile distant. The smile was still 
on his lips. Gay had readily promised that she would ride 
into the forest with him in two or three days’ time. He was 
to get his work on the estate done early, and come to 
breakfast ; and they would leave not later than one o’clock 
so as to be able to return by sunset. 

** T want to go five or six miles beyond the elephant rocks,”’ 
said Gay. 

‘*“Wouldn’t you like to take the other path lcading 
past the timber reserve where the woodcutters are at work ? 
It would be a change.” 

‘* Another time, perhaps; but for Tuesday next it is to 
be the elephant rocks and beyond,”’ she said decisively. 

Charnes did not mind where he went as long as he was 
with her, and he boldly said so. 

*‘ Very well; and bring your horse. We shail cover the 
ground more quickly than if you’re on foot,”’ she replied. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE southern part of Ceylon is not unlike the south-western 
district of India. The mountains fall away abruptly towards 
the sea, and are lost in undulations that merge into level 
tracts of rich soil extending to the very verge of the sandy 
shores. 

By means of irrigation the Sinhalese cultivate portions 
of the ground and produce rice and palms; but in so doing 
they have to wage an incessant war against nature. To 
relax is to yield the land to a rank growth of weed, creeper, 
and dense shrub. With the cheyna, as the growth is called, 
comes the rooting wild pig, the voracious rat and the 
poisonous snake. The whole life of the low-country Sinhali 
is one monotonous round of work as he plods industriously 
and with wonderful patience, fighting nature for the posses- 
sion of his land, and snatching his crops from the predatory 
animal. 

The up-country Sinhali builds his house and manages his 
affairs with a higher intelligence than the inhabitant of the 
low country. He has more than his share of self-reliance, 
pride, and independence. 

The large landowner who still lives on his estate—the 
nobleman of Ceylon known as the Ratamahatmeya—is in 
these days too well educated to cherish any such dreams. 
He is aware that he is well governed, and that he lives with 
property and life secure under British rule; he is content to 
remain So. 

The up-country villager with his few acres of profitable 
cultivation—coffee, cocoa, tea, areca-nuts, cardamoms and 
sugar-cane—is not as wise in his generation as the Sinhali 
nobleman. 

Asseri, the headman of a village some ten miles from the 
Toona Kelli estate, was one of the most truculent of the 
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nlimen. The country between the village and the estate 
was covered with forest through which paths that were little 
better than game tracksran. The village lay at the head of 
& warm valley on the other side of the ridge; and the 
products were carried some seven or eight miles down the 
mountain-side to the cart road that wound its way through 
the foothills. The Gipsies were always ready to serve as 
porters, and the produce consigned to their care was faith- 
fully delivered without fail. 

When their services were required the tribe encamped 
near the village higher up on the edge of the forest at a pre- 
scribed distance outside the hedge that formed the boundary. 
None of the villagers approved of their presence; but on 
account of their services they were tolerated. As soon as 
the portage was completed the villagers showed an ungrateful 
desire to hasten the departure of the wandering tribe. 

At this time the Gipsies were encamped within a mile of 
Asseri’s village in an open glade of the forest on the ridge 
above. The palm-leaf shelters shaped like the hood of a 
cart were built in a row, one behind the other. Their 
entrances were screened by a palm-leaf or a discoloured rag 
suspended as a curtain. The last hut nearest to the edge of 
the undergrowth of the forest was larger than the rest. 

At a little distance some donkeys were tethered, and two 
or three yellow dogs slept in patches of sunlight. A number 
of round flat baskets were lying about near the large hut. 
They were intended for captured snakes. Some of them 
were already occupied. 

At the other end of the encampment a fire was burning. 
Gipsy women and girls in bright-coloured garments were 
busy preparing the midday meal. One of them, a girl of 
sixteen named Maridi, stirred a large cooking-pot. The 
bangles on her arms tinkled and clinked with every move- 
ment of the hand. Barbaric necklaces of coloured beads 
and shells hung in coils round her neck, and her fingers and 
thumbs were covered with rings cut out of the chank shell. 
Some of the women made the leaf platters required for the 
midday meal. They fastened leaf to leaf with pins of grass 
stalks. 

The children, shock-headed and clothed in picturesque 
rags, had gathered round the fire. They were listening to 
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the old grandmother, Hathay by name, who was seated 
near the cooking-pots that she might keep her eye on the 
preparation of the meal. To stop the clamour of the hungry 
children she related a story in a high-pitched voice. She 
spoke in the soft Telugu tongue of the Peninsula, the 
language of the country from which the tribe had come. 
With many “ ums ” and “ ers ”’ she told her tale, interrupting 
it frequently to give Maridi directions concerning the hotpot 
in preparation. The children had heard it all before, but 
their interest was none the less diminished by that fact. 

‘* And there had been much dew but norain. At evening 
when the sun shut his burning eye and fell asleep behind the 
big rock where lies his bed, the sky burned redder than the 
jungle fire. The winged flies flew high, for they had no fear 
of storm and rain; and the leaves of the trees curled and 
dropped to the ground,” she droned. 

** And the green and grey and brown grubs buried them- 
selves in the earth,’’ added one of the children. 

‘* Be silent ; itis for me to tell the tale of the good snake.” 
(The cobra is known to natives throughout India and Ceylon 
as the good snake.) ‘* The good snake came out of its hole 
in the rocks to seek for food. Deep in the jungle where once 
the water had stood it found a frog.” 

‘* The frog was asleep because it knew no rain was coming 
yet,”’ said Maridi, pausing in the stirring of the cooking-pot 
to: listen to a story that never lost its fascination for the 
snake-charmer’s tribe. | 

‘Dah, daughter!” cried Hathay, who brooked no inter- 
ference. ‘* The fire is dying. Feed it with a stick or two; 
and as the pot bubbles stir it well. After the good snake 
had eaten the frog it went to the pool in the forest to drink ; 
but by reason of the sun’s fierce heat and the casting down 
of the leaves from the trees, the water had sunk under the 
ground and had disappeared. It is known that the snake 
has feet, but they are hidden under its scales, and it cannot 
scratch and dig like the wild pig where it smells the water.”’ 

‘* The snakes in the baskets have no feet,” said one of the 
boys. _ 

‘** Their feet cannot be seen, but they are there; and the 
snakes know how to use them when they dance to the pipes 
or run away to hide from the snake eagle.”’ 
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The old woman stopped and listened like a wild animal, 
turning her head to catch the various sounds coming from 
different directions—the birds and monkeys of the forest, 
the dogs barking in the distant village and the Sinhalese 
calling to each other as they gathered the red berries from 
the straggling unpruned coffee bushes. The children followed 
her example closely like a colony of young bandicoots mindful 
of the wild cat. Satisfied that no stranger nor wild animal 
approached to disturb them, she continued. 

‘** The good snake crept on and on, and each waterhole 
it came to was empty and each mountain stream was dry. 
At last it reached the place where the Gipsies dwelt. Now 
the Gipsies are very clever at discovering water; they 
cannot cook without it. They had found water and had 
uncovered it removing the mud under which the water had 
hidden itself. While the men hunted and the women 
cooked, a child was left to guard the precious waterhole and 
drive away the birds and rats and wild things of the forest 
that might spoil the water. The men gave him a long 
bamboo—— ”’ 

‘* To beat off the birds and beasts ! ” cried two of the boys 
together, as the old woman suddenly broke off. Her attention 
was diverted to the cooking-pot containing the stew. She 
took the wooden ladle from the girl, swept her finger over it 
and tasted it. 

** More pepper—so—now the green chillies; and when 
they are soft it will be ready.” 

‘* Did the good snake go to the pool to drink ?” asked a 
little girl, when the ladle had been returned to the pot. 

‘“*It went, first asking leave of the big mistress who 
guided the young women at the fires. Then the good snake 
ran and came quickly to the waterhole. The smell of the 
~ water was like the smell of the coming rain as it travels over 
the jungle, a smell that strengthens the hcart after a long 
drought and makes the wild beasts glad. In its haste the 
good snake began to drink without telling the keeper of the 
pool that it had had leave from the big mistress. The boy 
was angry and struck at the good snake with his cane. Then 
the good snake lifted its head and said: ‘‘ Do not break my 
neck with your stick. The big mistress sitting by the fire 
gave leave for me to drink,’ The boy replied: ‘Good! if 
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she who rules us gave leave then drink your fill, and I will 
guard you from the snake eagle while you drink.’ So the 
good snake drank and departed. On its way back to its 
home in the rocks it met a tic-polonga ” (Russell viper). 

"* Ah, bah!” exclaimed the children in chorus. 

‘* It is the most evil of all snakes ! *? cried Maridi. 

“* Nay, daughter; there is one more evil, the mopila.”’ 

The girl shuddered, and the children covered their mouths 
with their hands, drawing closer to the old woman. 

“ Tell us about the mopila,”’ said one of the children. 

** T will finish first about the good snake, and its life-long 
enemy the tic-polonga, and why they always fight when 
they meet. The tic-polonga asked the good snake where it 
could find water, for it could see the drops upon the mouth 
of the other and knew that it had just drunk. The good 
snake told of the waterhole guarded by the Gipsy boy. 
‘ First ask the big mistress to give leave to drink: then tell 
the boy, and he will allow you to come close to the water. 
He will also guard you from the snake eagle while you drink. 
On no account do the boy harm. Are not the Gipsies our 
friends? They play their music for us and charm our ears 
so deeply that while we listen we are blind. Promise that 
you will not hurt the boy.’ The tic-polonga promised ; but 
the good snake knew that it was evil-minded like all its race. 
The tic-polonga ran with all haste to the pool, never stopping 
to beg for leave from the big mistress. The boy struck at it 
with his cane. The ill-tempered snake forgot its promise, 
and bit the child.” 

“ Did he die ? ” asked a little girl. 

‘* There was no one there to put the snake-stone on the 
bite and draw out the poison, and the child died as the sun 
. went down.” 

** And the wicked tic-polonga ? ”’ 

“As the good snake was not sure if the tic-polonga 
would keep its promise it followed to watch. It saw the 
tic-polonga bite the boy, and it ran and caught the wicked 
snake by the neck. They fought and fought with writhing 
and knotted bodies until the tic-polonga died. Ever since 
then the good snake fights the tic-polonga whenever they 
meet because it cannot ee the killing of the snake- 
charmer’s child.” 
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** Now tell us of the mopila,”’ begged the biggest girl. 

** The green chillies are soft,” said Maridi. 

** "Then call the men. It is time they returned; they 
cannot be far away.” 

The boys scampered off to the stream where the men were 
washing after their morning’s hunt, the dogs impatiently 
waiting at the edge of the water for their masters. Dakshi 
the snake-charmer, whom Gay had met at the elephant 
rocks, was with them. They had brought home a mouse- 
deer, two jungle fowl and a headless bird with its feathers 
mostly plucked. It looked suspiciously like a rooster from 
some distant cooly lines. These would serve for the morrow’s 
meal. 

The men seated themselves at a little distance from the 
cooking fire. Under the direction of Hathay, Maridi, with the 
assistance of other women, who emerged from their huts at 
the sound of the men’s voices, gave each man a large leaf 
which he hollowed in the palm of one hand. Into this a 
portion of the stew was ladled out. The dogs crouched 
quietly behind their masters to wait for the bones and scraps 
that would be thrown to them during the course of the 
meal. Each dog knew his own master, and would not 
touch anything but what was given by his master’s hand. 
By some curious canine law individual rights were respected, 
and there was no fighting over food, however hungry the 
animals might be. 

Dakshi was helped first, and to him was given a second 
portion on another leaf. He put it carefully aside while he 
ate his own. 

The women supplied the men with the stew; and with 
boiled millet that was pressed together and made up into 
dumplings. When they were satisfied the children were 
fed; and finally the women finished the contents of the pot, 
sitting apart by themselves and eating in silence. 

Dakshi rose and took up a jar of water; he poured a 
libation to the mysterious spirit of the forest venerated and 
occasionally worshipped by the tribe. He drank without 
touching the vessel with his lips and passed it to the other 
men, who in turn quenched their thirst. Then lifting the 
leaf platter which held the breast of a fowl he walked towards 
‘the larger hut.at the farther end of the row. 
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‘* See, the big father goes to feed the snakes,” whispered 
one of the girls. 

** Get the saucer of milk, daughter. The good snake will 
want to drink after cating,” said Hathay to Maridi. 

The girl carried a pan of donkey’s milk to the hut. She 
could hear the old snake-charmer speaking to the large 
cobra that lived in the biggest basket inside the hut. — 

‘“* Kat, my son; eat and drink. Afterwards sleep in thy 
blanket and take rest.” 

The sound of his panpipes came softly from his hut as 
Maridi retraced her steps to the camp fire, now little more 
than a heap of ashes. Presently Dakshi pushed aside the 
curtain of the hut and came out. He laid himself across the 
entrance pillowing his head upon a block of wood and fell 
asleep. A beautiful cobra followed him, gliding over his 
recumbent body without fear or haste. Two of the flat 
baskets bulged here and there as their occupants stirred 
within. The lids were loose, and the snakes pushed them 
aside, moving noiselessly with a curious absence of any 
apparent éffort, as if volition depended on free will rather 
than muscular exertion. 

The sun, past its. midday hour, blazed down upon the 
encampment in large splashes of golden light and warmth. 
The morning breeze died away and the twittering birds of 


the morning were silent. Wild nature basked drowsily in. 


the heat ; even the trees of the forest seemed to sleep. 

The men, tired with their morning hunt, closed their eyes 
immediately, and the women and children followed their 
example. Nothing moved but the snakes, and they only 
sought the driest and warmest spot where they might sun 
themselves. Their flat heads rested on the ground, and the 
long sinuous bodies lay in graceful curves. Black eyes 
glittered and shining scales gleamed with prismatic tints, 
a sign of healthy vitality only to be seen in the living snake. 

The dogs ignored the reptiles, keeping their distance as 
though they were not as sure of the good snake’s friendship 
as the Gipsies were. When the bones left from the feast 
were crunched and eaten to the last fragment and the leaf 
platters—never used a second time—had been licked clean, 
the dogs curled themselves round in some sunny spot and 
slept like their masters. 
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It was a strange scene, man, animal, and reptile living in 
an odd association that was not inimical. They could 
scarcely be called friends ; yet they were more or less depen- 
dent on each other, inasmuch as their lives were not com- 
plete without the association. They were like the wild 
animals of the forest, those that did not prey on each other. 
Man, primitive as he was in the person of the Gipsy, was the 
master. He dominated the dog and the donkey, and com- 
pelled them to work for him. He controlled the reptile by 
the sound of his pipes, and attached it to him so that it 
allowed itself to be handled without danger. He tamed it 
as he tamed the dog, till all desire to escape was gone. It 
would be hard to say if there was any love between the 
snake-charmer and his strange pets. Did the cobra, as it 
drew its length with lingering movement over the body of 
the old man lying before the entrance of his habitation, 
feel any affection for the hand that fed it with milk? An 
oriental proverb says: “ Give the snake milk, you only get 
poison.” This was not so with the good snake. Had it 
been robbed of its poison bags and fangs? If not, then to 
Dakshi and his fellow-men must have been known some 
secrets of snake-charming that were unknown to the outside 
world. Dakshi may possibly have felt something like affec- 
tion for the large cobra that was so often his companion ; 
but it was hard to believe that the snake had anything like 
the same feeling for the master of the pipes. Yet the cobra 
recognized him, and came at his call, even when it had 
glided into the rank jungle, and might have escaped had it 
wished to do so. 

The children, boys and girls, were equally fearless of the 
good snake. They handled it with impunity. A child of 
three might pick up a tamed cobra by the neck and drag it 
along after him for a few toddling uncertain steps, and then 
drop it. The snake submitted, and when released would 
slowly wriggle away, bored perhaps, but not angered. 

And now that curious little bit of the tropical wild was 
asleep ; at peace with itself and its associates, without fear 
or suspicion of danger or treachery within its confines. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Into this kingdom of sunny repose stepped Asseri, the Sinhali. 
He was a fine, well-built man, with an instinctive aristocratic 
bearing. He wore a short tweed coat cut by a good Colombo 
tailor; a shirt, collar, and coloured tie that would not have 
disgraced a European. Below the waist his dress was 
thoroughly oriental. A coloured cloth of a brown and blue 
pattern printed on buff was bound tightly round his waist 
and secured by a flexible silver belt of beautiful workmanship. 
The cloth hung below his knees and reached the silk socks 
and stout boots of brown leather that encased his feet. 

His features were regular, his forehead rounded and 
narrow. The mouth was small; a carefully tended 
moustache did not hide the full lips and their contemptuous 
lines. His long klack hair was brushed back and knotted. 
A tortoishell comb arched the crown of his head, its 
extremities passing down to his ears. 

The manner of wearing the comb marks the difference 
between the upcountry man and his despised compatriot 
of the low country, whose comb rests on his brow like a 
chaplet. 

Asseri was not alone, by his side was John Smith. 

The dogs growled, and one of them rose and stretched 
itself. It sniffed the air, gave a single “ woof!’ and recog- 
nizing the two men as occasional visitors to the camp, 
settled down to sleep again. The other dogs understood 
by the single bark that all was well; they dropped their 
heads upon their paws and closed their eyes. The snakes 
did not move. 

Smith put his hand on Asseri’s arm to hold him back. 

** Look at the snakes, man! They’ve escaped from their 
baskets ! ” 
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Dakshi slept as lightly as one of his own dogs. At the 
warning note he awoke. He rose without haste, alert and 
observant, and stood by the large hut waiting for what should 
come next, as the leopard waits and watches when it is not 
prowling in search of food. 

** Hi, Dakshi! have you caught any snakes for this 
gentleman ? He gave order for six polongas, six cobras, 

and six mopilas; where are they ?”’ asked Asseri. 
The Gipsy pointed to some baskets with the lids tied 
own. 


**'How many?’ demanded Asseri. His manner was 
distinctly overbearing. 


** 'Tic-polongas four; very bad snakes,’’ replied the old 


man. 
** Have you drawn their fangs ? ”’ 
‘* The fangs of snakes grow again,’’ was the reply, in- 
timating that he would take no responsibility. 

** And cobras; how many have you?” 

“* Two only, and they are young.” 

John Smith’s eyes rested on the cobra lying at the snake- 
charmer’s feet. 


‘* Not for sale,’’ said Dakshi, answering the questioning 
glance of the planter. 

‘© Nor those ? ”’ asked Smith, pointing to the other two. 

By this time the camp was roused, and the spell of the 
after-dinner slumber dispersed. The old man made a sign 
to one of the children, a long-limbed boy, spare in figure, 
who only needed a skin clothed with fur to make him a dog 
ora monkey. He moved noiselessly to the spot where, in 
the full blaze of the warm rays, the cobras sunned them- 
selves. He clasped each by the neck with fearless unhurried 
touch, and dragged them unresisting over the soft grass to 
their baskets. Thrusting a head in each basket he waited 
while they slowly withdrew their length until only the tip 
of the tail hung over the edge. The boy swept the tails one 
after the other inside and replaced the lids. He lifted the 
baskets and slipped them into the hut behind the curtain. 
In this action Smith was left to find the reply to his last 
question. 

The large cobra still rested motionless at the old man’s 
feet, its glittering eyes upon Smith and his companion. 
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Now and then its tongue shot forth with a quick quivering 
motion. 

‘* Have you any mopila snakes ? ’’ asked Smith. 

** None at present, excellency. Your honour knows that 
they must be sought in the warm jungle. They are difficult 
to take, as they live in the trees.”’ 

** Will the sound of the pipes draw them down ? ”’ 

‘** There is a better way,” said Dakshi. 

Asseri laughed unpleasantly. ‘I will tell you, sir, how 
the mopila may be caught. A child is kidnapped from some 
Sinhali village. Itis given a sweetmeat that sends it to sleep. 
Then it is placed in the jungle beneath the tree where the 
mopila lives. The snake coils its tail round the limb of a 
tree. A second snake links itself to the first. A third and 
a fourth extends the chain until the sleeping child is reached. 
Gently and soothingly the snake licks its throat till the blood 
is drawn. Then like the leech of the swamp it drinks its 
fill. Each in turn drinks and becomes heavy with its feast, 
so heavy that the mopila is easily taken.” 

‘* How horrible!” cried Smith, looking at the snake- 
charmer standing there with his reptile pet glittering in the 
sun at his feet. His voice and eyes betrayed his aversion. 

Asseri spoke in English, a language he had learned at 
the college in Colombo where he was educated. Dakshi did 
not understand what was being said, but with quick in- 
tuition he divined that it was some statement derogatory 
to eee He shifted uneasily, and the snake hissed 
softly. 

‘* Is it true that you catch the mopila with a child as a 
bait ? ” asked Smith, in the man’s language. 

The Gipsy’s eyes flashed angrily as he let them rest 
on the headman who had slandered him and his tribe. 

** The bait is a young jungle pig, not a child; but we do 
not take the mopila. It is not to be tamed like the good 
snake,” he answered, raising his voice to a higher pitch. 

Asseri again laughed unpleasantly; this time he was 
amused at the anger he had raised. 

‘* Then you believe the story ? ” asked Smith in English. 

“IT have seen a dead man who was killed by mopilas. 
He was a honey-hunter, and he must have fallen from a 
tree where he was gathering honey. Perhaps he sprained 
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his ankle. I was called to the place where he lay. He had 
turned a bluish colour showing how he had died; and on 
his ae was the wound where the snakes had sucked his 
blood.”’ 

‘A jungle story; a superstitious belief of jungle men! 
I don’t believe it,” cried Smith, who hated reptiles, the snake 
most of all. 

“You know Tamil, sir,”’ said Asseri. ‘‘ Listen while I 
question that old jungle man standing there.” He turned 
to Dakshi, “‘ Tell his honour the story of the honey-hunter. 
Was he not bitten in his sleep by the mopilas ? ” 

The snake-charmer did not reply. Smith ventured a 
step or two nearer to the old man, keeping a wary cye on the 
cobra. 

** It is harmless, excellency,”’ the Gipsy reassured him. 
“The good snake has been with us a long time; it is one 
of my oldest children, and it will not bite.” 

** Are its poison fangs drawn ? ”’ 

““ Many years ago, but it will not bite now because it 
knows me as its father.” 

** It doesn’t know mc!” responded Smith, quickly. 

Dakshi’s silence was an assent to the statement. 

‘**'The honey-hunter, you know he was killed by the 
mopilas ? ” said Asseri, whose manner had all the contempt 
in it as well as the dislike felt by the headman for a class 
of humanity that was lower than himself. ‘‘ Tell his honour 
about it,’’ he commanded. 

“* He was lying under the tree where he had slept the 
night. Round his ankle he had bound a picce of his cloth. 
His body had no blood left in it.” 

“** Leeches!”? exclaimed Smith, who was _ strangely 
fascinated by the tale even though it repelled him. 

*“ Not leeches, your honour. The leeches leave marks 
of their bites all over the body. There were no marks on 
this man except the blue mark on the neck. The mopilas 
killed him.” 

“Bah, a creepy tale!’? Smith remarked to Asseri. 
Then, speaking to the snake-charmer again, he said, “‘ Now 
about the business that we have in hand. These snakes 
which have been caught for me are to be delivered to his 
honour, the headman. He will place them in larger baskets 
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and return you your own. I will give you ten rupees for the 
Six.” 
Dakshi’s eyes blinked, the only sign of his dissent. He 
had been promised two rupees for each snake, not a large 
sum considering the dexterity required in their capture. 

** Ten rupees is sufficient,’ said Asseri, as he detected 
acquiescence on the part of Smith. ‘ You ought to thank 
his honour for being so liberal.”’ 

“Two rupees for each snake was promised,” persisted 
the Gipsy. 

** And out of the ten rupees,” continued Asseri. “ You 
will give me three rupees for the rent of this ground.” 

The forest was Government land, and no rent was 
chargeable to the wandering tribes that inhabited it. Smith 
laughed at the impudence of the Sinhali. He pulled out 
twelve rupees from his pocket and showed them to Dakshi. 

“* Here’s your money, old man,” he said good-naturedly. 

Asseri put out his hand. “ Give me three rupees, sir ; 
it will save much trouble,” he said hastily. 

** You must get your money as best you can—I shall not 
giveitto you. Idon’t believe that you have any night toit.”’ 

“* Tam headman of the village ss 

** But not of the forest, my friend! You ought to be well 
satisfied with your harvest without robbing these poor 
people. Hi, Dakshi, listen! You will get me more snakes 
at the same price.” 

Smith drew nearer to the snake-charmer and dropped the 
rupees into his hand. They fell with a chink that made 
Asseri’s eyes glitter. He advanced a step or two. 

‘‘Pay me three rupees or clear out of this!’’ he cried 
roughly. 

““T ama poor man! These few rupees must go to the 
chetty who supplies us with raggi (millet),” replied Dakshi, 
tying the money into a corner of the scanty cloth that covered 
his legs. ‘“* Moreover, it is my right by custom to stay seven 
days in any camp.” 

** That’s right, old man! ” cried Smith, who was amused. 
“Don’t give him a single cent. He can’t turn you out of 
the forest.” 

Asseri’s face took on an evil expression. “‘ We will soon 
see to that. There are fifty men in the village at this very 
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moment, all armed with rice-pounders and clubs. They will 
soon sweep this scum out of the forest for me.” 

“* Fifty men!” repeated Smith. ‘* Are they Sinhalese 
and Buddhists ? ” 

“* Every one of them.”’ 

** What are they in your village for ? ”’ 

“* They are members of the Society, the Buddhist Society, 
and they have come to hear an address that I shall give 
them.’’ 

““T hope it will be a useful lecture!’ and Smith’s laugh 
rang out as though he were much amused. Asseri stared 
at him a few seconds in surprise. He had the oriental’s 
distrust of laughter. Then his manner changed to one 
of studied politeness, and he said smoothly — 

** Your honour knows—— ” . 

“*I know nothing, nothing!’’ Smith said sharply. “I 
am not a member of your Buddhist Society.” 

Again the eyes of the Sinhali rested on the plantcr with a 
curious puzzled expression. 

‘* As your honour pleases. With your kind permission 
I will take my leave.” He turned on the Gipsy with a 
sudden change of manner. “ As for you, you wild pig of the 
jungle! you will pay me three rupees or go!” 

The snake-charmer stooped and put his hand to the 
ground. The cobra glided up his arm, half encircling his 
neck and passing down the left arm rested its head in his 
hand. Its eyes were fixed on the Sinhali, who broke off in 
his hectoring. Dakshi approached a step nearer and 
addressed him. 

“* Master must please excuse the three rupees. We are 

r men Pt 

‘* Ah, hah! that is true!’ chorused the men and women 
who had been looking on silent but observant as the 
do 


Ri Hold that cobra tight !”’ cried Asseri, moving backwards 
as if in fear. 

The snake-charmer said nothing, but his eyes were fixed 
with curious intensity on the Sinhali. Smith looked from 
the snake to the Gipsy and back again at the headman. 
He had detected no movement on the part of the reptile. 

‘“* Can’t you keep it from darting its head forward. It is 
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ready to strike. Stand back!” cried Asseri, with increasing 
alarm. He turned abruptly on his heel, and departed with 
a curse, repeating his threat that he would sweep the pig 
tribe and its snakes into the next province. 

Smith looked at the cobra again. It was resting as before 
with its head on the snake-charmer’s palm. 

“It will not hurt your honour,” said Dakshi, reassuringly. 

‘**T am not so sure of that!’ replied Smith. He seemed 
inclined to follow the Sinhali. On second thoughts he 
waited till the headman was out of sight. - 

‘“* Answer me this, old man. While you have been hunt- 
ing for snakes have you seen a European hiding in the 
jungle ? ’”’ he demanded abruptly, in a tone of command. 

** There is no European hiding in the forest, sir. How 
could any one live in the jungle without shelter and food ? 
Your honour knows that he would be killed by the mopila 
snakes ; or bitten by leeches and ticks; or attacked by wild 
bees and hornets.” 

Smith regarded him closely, searching for those almost 
imperceptible signs that betray the dark-skinned perverter 
of the truth. 

“He might build himself a hut of branches such as 
hunters use; and there are caves. Have you seen any 
strange European lately ?”’ he asked again. 

‘* No, sir.” 

The snake hissed and lifted its head. Smith’s attention 
was at once diverted; he was not sure how much control 
the snake-charmer exercised over the reptile. A desire to 
leave the place seized him. 

“If you meet any stranger in the jungle you will let me 
know.” 

The cobra was becoming restless. It seemed to be en- 
deavouring to reach the ground. 

** Keep that brute still!’ cried Smith, angrily, as he 
stepped back a pace. 

The snake glided over the figure of the old man and lay 
in curves at his feet. The snake-charmer put his pipes to 
his lips and played softly. The cobra lifted itself, spread its 
hood, and swayed gently to and fro. Its black eyes glitter- 
ing in the sun rested on Smith, and its forked tongue shot 
forth with a quick fluttering movement as if animated with 
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a separate life of its own. The purchaser of reptiles had had 
enough. 

** The devil!” he exclaimed. ‘I shall have snakes on 
the brain if this sort of thing goeson!”’ He grasped his stick 
more firmly and lifted it. “Stop it!’ he cried furiously. 
“Stop it! If you don’t put that snake out of sight, I'll 
break its back.” . 

The snake-charmer ceased playing, and the cobra sank 
to the ground. A touch of the old man’s foot guided its 
head towards the palm-leaf hut, and it slowly withdrew its 
scaly length behind the curtain. 

There was a rustling in the jungle, and a sound of horses’ 
hoofs on the path. Charnes and Gay burst through into the 
glade, coming out almost immediately behind Dakshi’s hut. 
They stared at Smith, and he returned their gaze for just ten 
seconds. Then Gay, looking round, cried with pleasure— 

** Hello! Why, it’s my old friend, the Gipsy; and we 
have come upon his camp! How interesting, Salaam, old 
appa (father)! How is your friend the nella pambu (good 
snake) ? ”’ 

Dakshi smiled, he did not understand what she said, as 
she spoke English; but he caught the words “ appa ’”’ and 
nella pambu.”’ 

‘** How are you, Mr. Smith?” she continued, jumping 
off her horse with the litheness and independence of a boy. 
She held out her hand. “It is a surprise to find you here.” 

** I don’t know why you should be surprised,” replied 
Smith, as though he was not quite pleased with her observa- 
tion. ‘‘ I told you I was buying snakes for the municipality 
of a Japanese town. I have just secured six from this 
old snake-charmer, Dakshi. I’ve given him two rupees 
each. Would you like to know how much they will fetch 
if I can succeed in having them delivered alive and in good 
condition ? Two hundred rupees each! ” 

Charnes was occupied with tying up the horses near to 
the spot where the donkeys were tethered. 

** A big profit,’ remarked Gay. 

** Think of the risk I run! I pack them in large airy 
baskets, but only one snake in ten reaches its destination in 
good condition. It is difficult to feed them. The frogs and 
mice die on the way. If the climate were not so warm and 
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moist I might send them in a state of hibernation. Come 
this way, Miss Goldenham. I can show you one of the 
finest views we have in the island.”’ 

He led the way out of the forest on to a narrow stretch 
of coarse grass which ended abruptly in a magnificent cliff 
of bare rock. 7 

Immediately at the foot of the cliff and at the head of 
a wide valley nestled the Sinhalese village. Round about 
the village were patches of cultivation where the dark 
glistening foliage betrayed the coffee bush. 

Beyond the village and extending for mile upon mile 
was the jungle of the foothills. Still further lay stretches 
of coarse lemon grass, rough and tussocky. Wherever water 
found its way over the remote grass undulations large kumbuk 
trees marked its course. 

Man claimed his patch here and there, but the greater 
part was still the home of the deer and the wild pig, with the 
stalking leopard lurking ever on their tracks. 

The jungle of the middle distance was of a rich dark green 
broken by the crimson shoots or snowy blossom of some 
tree. The green merged into a deep azure blue that quivered 
with the heat of the low country.” It was impossible to tell 
where the earth and the sea met or where the horizon melted 
into the sky. A veil of haze hid the secrets of the far 
distance. 

Gay was enchanted. Her love for the island, the land of 
her birth, was not confined to the forest. She drew a deep 
breath of delight ; but no word escaped her lips. Charnes 
had joined her. She knew the bent of his mind, and though 
he might sympathize with her to a certain extent, he could 
not feel the romance that mingled with her delight. As for 
Smith, she did not know him intimately enough to be sure of 
him. Did the jungle appeal to his sense of beauty, or was it 
interesting only for the wild creatures it contained, and 
which were just now the objects of his pursuit ? 

“The Gipsies have chosen their camping-ground well,”’ 
observed Smith. | 

Charnes raised his eyebrows as though he would ask 
why; but Gay understood what was left unsaid. She 
turned to Smith with a look that sent the blood rushing 
through his veins. 
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““Ah! You recognize the fascination of a roving camp 
life then; the delight of being able to go just where the 
fancy dictates. Sometimes I feel half a Gipsy myself. 
The forest draws me to it as the sea draws the sailor. The 
sailor is a kind of Gipsy. His ship is his camp, and he 
makes his anchorage where he likes. The forest is not unlike 
the sea in some respects. It covers unknown depths and 
hides its inhabitants under its sea of foliage. It has its 
secrets, too, like the sea.”’ 

He gave her a quick glance, and was satisfied that there 
was no hidden meaning in her words. 

** Perhaps the secrets are the attraction it has for you— 
without your knowing it,”’ he said. His words jarred slightly. 
Feminine curiosity was not one of her weaknesses, and he 
ought to have been aware of it. She turned away and looked 
at Charnes, who had wandered off to a point by himself where 
he could see the village more clearly. 

‘** Forgive me, I ought not to have said that. I did not 
mean it,’’ he said. Her eyes were back again on his face. 
‘“* Should I have mentioned it if I had been convinced that 
it was so?’’ he pleaded. ‘Speech is given us to hide our 
thoughts as well as to convey them. Iam going to be honest 
because I am sure of your sympathy. Miss Goldenham,”’ he 
paused, as though plucking up his courage to make a con- 
fession, ““ when my eyes rest on a scene like this, I, too, feel 
its lure; but the lure is different. You would be content to 
wander and to enjoy, like the Gipsy, on sufferance. It would 
not suffice for me. When I feel attracted it rouses in mea 
passionate desire for possession. Nothing but absolute posses- 
sion satisfies me, whether it be land or wealth or—or a——”’ 
He broke off sharply, but the unspoken word “woman” was 
projected into her mind by the force of telepathy. 

It did not convey its full import, for Gay was curiously 
inexperienced in the psychology of the world. At the same 
time it stirred her sleeping soul though it did not awake it. 
Her eyes turned towards the scene that lay at her feet, and 
@ curious little streak of triumph passed through her. It 
was the sense of power that thmilled her. She had caused 
him to reveal his innermost feelings for her alone. 

This sense of triumph in power over the man is a danger 
to all girls in their development. By many it is mistaken 
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for love. She draws the man to her; marvels because he 
is subjugated ; she flutters and thrills and believes that she 
is in love, and the disillusion too often comes when it is too 
late to rectify the mistake. 

Gay was not in love with Smith, nor, as far as she knew, 
with any other man. Living with her brother a sheltered 
life on the estate, she had escaped the flirtations that form 
the woman’s education in emotion, and which teach her to 
‘find herself ’’ like a ship on her first voyage. She had 
sufficient instinct to be conscious that he was attracted; but 
she was in complete ignorance from lack of experience as 
to what the end might be. 

The silence between them was broken by Charnes, who 
was like a brisk healthy breeze to a mist. His presence 
dispersed romance and sentiment. Gay’s momentary sense 
of elation passed, and her companion closed the door on 
his unrehearsed little confession and locked it. 

‘““[’ve been watching the people in the village,” said 
Geoffrey, with a puzzled expression. ‘‘There seems to be a 
gathering of some sort. It can’t be a market, as I see no 
baskets nor stalls. They are moving out of the village.”’ 

Smith went to the edge of the precipice and returned 
immediately. 

** You have a long ride before you, Charnes; hadn’t you 
better be going ? ”’ he asked. 

** I’m ready as soon as Miss Goldenham is ready to start,”’ 
he replied. 

‘“* Tam not ready, Mr. Smith,” answered Gay. “ There is 
no hurry. The horses want ten minutes’ rest. We have 
promised to meet Mrs. Loveden and Nurse Catherine with. 
the children at what we call the picnic glade. They are to 
have tea there, and I have promised some of the children to 
let them ride home on our horses.” | 

She showed no disposition to move. Smith glanced at her 
uneasily, but made no further effort to speed her departure. 

““I can smell the warm flower-laden air of the low 
country,’’ she remarked. 

‘** The proverbial spicy breezes,”’ laughed Smith. 

‘* Have you ever been down in those jungles ? ’”’ she asked. 

‘* No, and what is more, I don’t think I wish to go,”’ 
replied Smith. ‘* Think of the snakes and loathsome insects, 
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the leeches in the swamps, ticks and hornets in the grass, 
bees in the rocks and stinging ants in the trees ready to drop 
down your neck as you pass underncath ! ”’ 

““One might do it with a guide, one of these Gipsy 
fellows,’’ said Charnes. 

** I don’t see what good it would do,” said Smith. ‘“ You 
wouldn’t like it, Miss Goldenham.”’ 

** T should love it—except for the insect life. The orchids 
and ferns alone would be worth seeing, and then think of the 
gorgeous birds and butterflies ”” She stopped abruptly 
and looked towards the village. ‘‘ What is that noise? It 
sounds as if a crowd were coming—a crowd of excited men.”’ 

‘* Let me fetch your horse for you,” said Smith. “ Charnes, 
take Miss Goldenham away. Those hill Sinhalese may be 
disagreeable if they have been drinking—which is very likely 
to be the case.”’ 

It was a simple thing to say, “ Take Miss Goldenham 
away, but Gay was not to be moved or led like one of the 
Gipsies’ pack-animals. She answered for herself. 

‘* No use trying to drive me off the scenes, Mr. Smith. 
I shall wait and see what these people want.”’ 

She moved at a leisurely pace towards the Gipsy encamp- 
ment. In less than five minutes the cause of the distant 
clamour was explained. <A crowd of young Sinhalese burst 
upon them from the gully by which they had climbed to the 
top of the cliff. As they ran along the edge of the precipice 
their voices were raised to shouting pitch. 

‘They mean mischief,’’? remarked Charnes, who was 
beginning to feel a little anxious for Gay’s sake. 

‘* Not to us,” replied Smith. ‘* They are angry with the 
Gipsies and I think they intend to drive them away. They 
lose their fowls and vegetables, and put down the loss to the 
Gipsies, whether rightly or wrongly it isn’t for me to say.” 

** Have they any proof that the Gipsies are the thieves ?”’ 
asked Gay. 

** Not that I know of. The Gipsies are far too clever to 
leave proof of their pilfering. Won’t you go, now that you 
have seen the Sinhalese ? ”’ 

‘* It would be best,”’ added Charnes. 

‘*For me, perhaps; but not for the Gipsies,” was the 
reply, as she stood her ground with the two men. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE Gipsy camp became suddenly alive with movement at 
the sound of the men’s voices. The children, flushed like a 
brood of jungle fowl chickens, scattered with inarticulate 
cries into the forest, taking cover with curious furtive move- 
ments. Maridi and the bigger boys drove off the donkeys. 
The dogs sneaked away out of sight, but at no great distance 
from the huts. In less than sixty seconds the place was 
apparently deserted, except for Dakshi and two of the younger 
men who stood before the entrance of the larger hut. They 
waited for the development of the situation like startled 
animals ready to act on the defensive should it be necessary 
or to take flight. 

The hillmen came on witharush. Some of them carried 
rice-pounders, others had armed themselves with quart 
bottles filled with sand and attached to a short piece of 
rope—dangerous weapons if brought down in full force upon 
the skull. A few had clubs spiked with long nails that were 
thrust through the head of the club and sharpened at each end. 

Suddenly the crowd stopped. The leader, who was no 
other than Asseri himself, caught sight of Charnes and Miss 
Goldenham, upon whose presence he had not reckoned. 
Charnes stepped forward. 

‘“ What do you want, headman? And how is it that 
these men with you are armed?” he asked in the native 
tongue. 

Asseri was at a loss to reply. ‘* We—we come to perform 
a necessary business.”’ 

“What is it?” | 
_ ** These jungle men, the sons of wild pigs and monkeys, 
they must go. This part of the forest belongs to the village. 
It is the part in which they have the night to cut firewood.” 
Asseri spoke in a loud voice and his manner lacked courtesy. 
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The Englishman’s face lowered as the headman continued. 
‘““ If they will not go when ordered, we will break down 
their dog-kennels of huts—— ” 

Charnes turned to the old Gipsy. ‘“‘ You hear what 
the headman says. What is your answer to this threat ? ” 

** The forest belongs to the Government. Ifthe Govern- 
ment Agent orders us to go, we must go; not to-day, but 
to-morrow.” 

** The Government Agent does not object to your being 
here. It is these hillmen who complain of your presence.” 

“I stay here, then,’”’ replied Dakshi; and the younger 
Gipsies growled their assent. 

Asseri spoke to his men, and there was an unfriendly 
demonstration. Clubs and staves were raised threateningly. 

““No violence!’ warned Charnes. “If there is any 
violence I shall inform the police.” 

At the mention of the word police the Sinhalese fell back. 
They were aware that the police would regard their posses- 
sion of arms with a suspicious eye. They conferred among 
themselves, and one or two urged Asseri in a low voice to 
wait until the Englishmen had departed. They would not 
stay long, as their honours were far from theirhomes. After 
they had gone the Gipsies could be dealt with. 

The snake-charmer divined their intention. He ap- 
proached Charnes, and said in a low voice— 

“Excellency, I will go. I and my people will move 
to-morrow at dawn.” 

** Where will you camp ? ” 

‘* Over the ridge on your honour’s side of the jungle if 
the lady and her brother will give permission.”’ 

‘“‘ He says he will come over on our side of the forest,” 
said CharnestoGay. ‘* What will your brother say to that ? ” 

‘© Oh, Fred won’t mind. By all means let the poor things 
come. I think it is shameful turning them out of their 
camp in this way. They don’t do any harm.” 

** What about your fowls and vegetables ? ” 

“* Old father !”’ cried Gay in Tamil to Dakshi. “If you 
come on our side of the mountain there must be no fowl 
stealing.”’ 

Dakshi wagged his head in violent assent, and volubly 
assured Charnes that not a bird should be touched. The 
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jungle contained enough wild meat to satisfy him and his 
people. They were a small party. He did not wish to go 
far as he had a son who was laid up with an injured foot. 
The lad had been climbing a tree to gather honey. The 
bees attacked him and he fell. 
: “ Where is the boy ? ” asked Gay, ready at once to offer 
elp. 
Dakshi nodded his head in the direction of the larger hut. 
Meanwhile the Sinhalese had remained quiet under the 
impression that negociations were going on. Charnes walked 
up to them and spoke. He had nothing but his riding-cane 
in his hand. He held it up to gain a hearing. 

‘* The Gipsies agree to move,” he announced. 

‘““ They must go far down into the jungle twenty miles 
away,’ cried a young man who had assumed a deputy leader- 
ship under Asseri. 

** That isimpossible. They would be eaten alive by leeches 
and ticks. They will move over the ridge to the other side, 
where they will be out of your way. Now, go back to your 
village quietly, and put away those rice-pounders and clubs. 
If the police know that you are armed in this manner they 
will hold an inquiry, and it may be difficult for you to give 
them a satisfactory explanation.”’ ; 

He spoke slowly, and as his words penetrated, the crowd 
melted away leaving only Asseri and his deputy there. 
Charnes turned on him, his manner altering to something 
less conciliating. 

** Look here, headman Asscri!”’ he said sternly. ‘“* This 
sort of thing won’t do. You will get yourself and your 
people into trouble. The possession of arms is illegal, even 
if they are only in primitive form. Besides, what is the 
meaning of it? Men don’t assemble in numbers carrying 
weapons like those just to pay visits to their neighbours.” 

*“ They have come to attend a meeting of our society, 
the Buddhist Society.” 

** Then why armed ? ” 

Asseri was at a loss to reply. He stammered a lame 
excuse, pleading the necessity of men being provided with 
some weapon of defence in these days when nations were at 
war with each other. 

‘““The war is thousands of miles away from here,” 
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responded Charnes. “ Your excuse would carry no more 
weight with the police than it does with me. Take my 
advice if you want to keep out of trouble. Make the members 
' of your society, whatever it may be, lay aside their clubs, and 
behave themselves in an orderly manner.”’ 

Asseri was visibly uncomfortable under the fire of the 
Englishman’s eye and lash of his tongue. Two or three 
times his glance was directed towards Smith, who wore an 
expression of amusement and contempt on his face, and care- 
fully avoided the headman’s gaze. 

** Very well, sir. I will do what you wish. If the jungle 
men clear out at dawn to-morrow we shall be satisfied.”’ 

Again his eye sought Smith’s, who up to the present had 
not spoken. As if in answer, the planter said— 

“* Give the men time to pack up their talipot huts, man ! 
Poor things! It’s bad enough to have to move at all before 
they need. They have only been here three days. I don’t 
see why they should not remain the usual length of time.” 

‘** Your honour said ” began Asseri. 

““IT! I said nothing about the Gipsies being here!” 
cried Smith, with annoyance. “ All I want to know is where 
they camp so that I may get at them, and buy their snakes. 
I want six dozen at least; possibly more. Iam sure to lose 
seventy per cent. on the Journey to Japan. Old man, where 
are you going to camp to-morrow?” he asked, turning 
suddenly on Dakshi. 

‘* That is a matter, your honour, which we shall settle 
over the camp fire to-night.” 

Asseri looked at Smith as though he would have said 
more, but thinking better of his intention he turned on his 
heel and left without a word, a piece of studied discourtesy 
towards all present. 

‘* We had better be going, Gay,” said Geoffry, moving 
towards the spot where he had tied the horses. 

As if by magic the women and children with the donkeys 
and dogs had reappeared. The Gipsies gathered together 
to see the wonderful white people mount. They were divided 
in opinion as to Gay’s sex. Long hair in the cast may belong 
to the man as wellasthe woman. They were inclined to the 
belief that she was a boy, although the old ‘snake Coates 
knew better. 
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As soon as Gay was mounted she rode up to Smith. 

“* It was very good of you to take the part of the Gipsies. 
Good-bye, I suppose you won’t be coming back yet.”’ 

“In an hour’s time. May I stop at the bungalow on my 
way ?” he asked with just diffidence enough to make her 
reply warmly with the unfailing hospitality of the planter 
community. 

‘* Do, by all means, and stay to dinner.” | 

Then she turned to Dakshi, who had never moved from 
the proximity of the larger hut, and said— 

‘** Come over to our side, and we will do what we can 
for you.” 

**'You are very good to these wild men of the woods,”’ 
said Smith, looking up into her eyes. 

“Let us be going, Gay!”’ called Geoffry, as he pressed 
his heels into his horse’s flanks and sent it briskly up the 
jungle track. ‘ We shall be late and it’s impossible to hurry, 
the going is so rough.” 

The Gipsies watched them ride away. Men, women, and 
children stood in a group as if for mutual protection like a 
herd of forest deer. Smith’s eyes followed Gay and Charnes, 
and when they were out of sight he hurried off in the direction 
of Asseri’s village. 

** Our visit to the camp was not very fortunate,” observed 
Charnes over his shoulder as he led the way. 

** On the contrary, I think it was distinctly fortunate for 
the old snake-charmer and his tribe that we happened to 
come when we did. We were able to stand between him 
and those angry villagers, and to arrange a settlement of 
their quarrel, whatever it was.’ 

** Smith might have done the same if he had chosen,”’ 
grumbled Charnes. 

‘* He is too indifferent to his fellow-creatures’ comfort. 
As long as he gets his snakes and wild beasts he doesn’t 
really care what happens to the Gipsies. He is peculiar, 
not like other men. I can’t help thinking that there is 
something mysterious in his past that he doesn’t want us 
to know.” 

Geoffry smiled, but as he was riding in front of Gay, 
she did not see the smile. Only let a girl suspect a mystery 
and her attention is at once caught and held, was his thought. 
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As he did not reply Gay continued talking as if she were 
speaking her thoughts aloud. 

** Mr. Smith is always so pleased when I listen; and yes, 
I do like giving pleasure. It is so easy to be kind.” 

Charnes dug his unspurred heels into his horse’s sides 
with unnecessary energy. The good beast was doing its 
best to get along over the rough track. 

“‘ And I like talking to Mr. Smith—when he is sensible,”’ 
admitted Gay, frankly, so frankly that Geoffry ought to have 
had no qualms of doubt as to her feelings for the man. “I 
am sorry for him in away. He has plenty of acquaintances 
but no friends. Men will go to his bungalow and enjoy the 
good things he provides, and there it ends.” 

“* IT am not one of that crew,” interrupted Charnes. 

“No; it is not the sort of acquaintanceship that appeals 
to a man of your age and standing.” 

Geoffry made an impatient movement in the saddle as 
though it was not as comfortable as it might be. Gay’s 
allusion to his age always affected him oddly. It roused a 
longing in him to assure her that he was not old, a desire 
that was over-ruled by another—not to imperil the position 
na ie had assigned to him as an old and privileged 

riend. 
“* Think of the pleasure it must be to those men who live 
a rough picnic life in the far corners of the district with nobody 
but a cooly cook to prepare their food.”’ 

Charnes remained silent. Conversation was not easy when 
remarks had to be thrown over a shoulder at some one who 
was out of the line of vision. What a child Gay was! The 
motherly instinct had developed strongly within her long 
before love was born. Perhaps it was because she had no 
mother herself. She mothered the children she had gathered 
round her; she wanted to protect the Gipsy tribe from 
ill-treatment; and now, here she was giving her friendship 
to a man of whom she knew nothing—except that, like her 
brother, he was a planter with other irons in the fire besides 
tea—because he seemed to be friendless. 

Charnes was uncomfortably conscious of a sense of 
irritation. He was angry with Smith for being there when 
he had counted on having the place to himself and Gay. 
Hie was annoyed with the Sinhalese for creating a disturbance 
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and spoiling the afternoon. Moreover, his eyes had been 
suddenly opened, and his suspicions roused by the sight of 
the crowd armed in that manner. It boded a disturbance 
of the peace of some sort. 

Only three days ago he had received a letter from the 
police office of the district asking if he would consent to be 
sworn in as a special constable ; it seemed likely that they 
would be required beforc long, as there was a spirit of unrest 
abroad that might mean anything. 

He had replied, consenting to the proposition. At the 
same time he pointed out that no sign was visible in his 
neighbourhood of any tendency to rioting. The country 
was in its normal condition of peaceful agriculture. 

The sight of the men, many of whom must have come from 
the villages lower down, had caused him to alter his opinion 
as to the peaceful condition of the district. Moreover, he 
was beginning to ask himself how those men procured the 
arms they carried. Clubs and rice-pounders were primitive 
in construction, but they cost something to make. Who 
supplied the money? The men were not likely to spend 
their own over them. If the headman provided the weapons 
Charnes was convinced, from the knowledge he had of the 
Sinhali, that Asseri would not do it out of his own pocket. 

Geoffry’s thoughts, however, did not dwell long on Asseri. 
They were called back to the obnoxious Smith by another 
remark from Gay. 

**Mr. Smith is a curious mixture of kindness and— 
and ” she stopped, at a loss for a word to express what 
she meant. ‘“‘ Of kindness and cruelty—no, not cruelty, 
that is too severe a word; kindness and indifference would 
be better, an indifference that might be cruel in its effect.” 

Charnes pulled up and backed his horse into the under- 
growth. 

** You ride on in front, Gay ; then you can set your own 
pace,”’ he said. 

Accustomed to obey him in small matters such as this, 
she obediently rode on. If she led it was possible, he thought, 
that she might give up her attempt at conversation. He 
was sick of the name of Smith. If the road had been suitable 
he would have plunged forward at a mad gallop, and have 
worked off his irritation in violent exercise. As that was 
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impossible he craved for the luxury of silence. With her 
figure before his eyes he might calm his riotous mind, which 
was breeding insane Jealousy with every fresh mention of 
the other man’s name. The sight of her swaying form as 
she sat her horse straight and supple as a schoolboy produced 
a sense of possession that was calming; and while he rode, 
his brain was busy sorting out the confusion that had been 
wrought by the happenings of the afternoon. 

With his eyes riveted on the rider in front Charnes faced 
the situation boldly. He was not the man to shrink from 
difficulties. On the other hand, there was a strain of caution 
in him which controlled the impulse to put forth his hand 
and take what he craved for. He was haunted by the fear 
that he might lose her if he spoke inopportunely. 

He was aware that he was in love with Gay, and did not 
attempt to hide the fact from himself or any one else who 
chose to observe it. The knowledge had been a delight in 
the joy of anticipation ; and up to the present no rival had 
come to disturb his peace of mind. He had felt confident 
that sooner or later she would awaken in his arms to a know- 
ledge of her kingdom. 

To-day, seeing her with Smith, a man of whom she had 
said not so long ago that she should not care if they never 
met again, Charnes had arrived at a further knowledge of 
himself and his needs. 

He realized with something of a shock that he was like 
the fool who sits under the plum tree waiting for the plums 
to fall into his mouth. Here was a man undaunted by a 
woman’s indifference, doing his best to shake down the 
coveted prize and carry it off before his eyes. 

To trifle with a matter so vital to his happiness was 
folly. There must be no more waiting. Something must 
be done before it was too late. It was for him, and him 
alone, to bring the love light into her dear smiling eyes. 
It was intolerable to think that it should be achieved by 
Smith. Smith,indeed! Yet that was what the cursed fellow 
was after to-day when he showed her the view and held her 
attention. 

Charnes recognized the skill which Smith brought to bear 
on the execution of his design. It was the skill of a man 
well versed in the art of wooing a woman. Gay might be 
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indifferent or even dislike him, but this fact constituted no 
drawback. On the contrary it added to the zest of the 
pursuit. Silent and observant Geoffry had noted with grow-. 
ing anger how cleverly Smith felt his way, and how quick 
he was to discover the best means of ingratiating himself in 
her eyes. 

Sentiment and compliment having failed, he had tried a 
new method. He had shown a sympathetic friendliness that 
had at once established confidence. He had induced Gay 
to talk about herself, not an easy thing to do, as Geoff knew 
by experience. 

A hot impulse prompted Charnes to ride up to her then 
and there, and pour out his love; but how could a man 
propose to a girl’s back ? he asked himself, with a grim smile 
at the humour of the situation. It was impossible. Time 
and opportunity are needed for all things; for the killing 
of an enemy, for the saying of prayers, and for the capture 
of the human heart. Neither the time nor the opportunity 
was favourable for the capture of Gay’s heart, and the ride 
back to the picnic glade was made in silence. 


CHAPTER X 


THE riders reached the picnic spot, where a broad slab of 
rock flush with the ground gave a dry flat surface for spread- 
ing the tea-things. A big mass of rock towered above it, 
and the hill rose behind in steep ascent. The jungle clung to 
the face of the mountain with marvellous tenacity, and trees 
and shrubs leaned over the declivity secured by their tough 
roots that gripped the rocks. On the other side the hill fell 
away letting in the afternoon sun, and opening a wide view 
of the cultivated valley. The long tracts of smooth pruned 
tea had the appearance of a mantle of velvet, which covered 
every undulation between the jungle and the meadows by 
the river. 

Gay and Geoffry were greeted by a chorus of little voices. 

** Tea, Gay, tea!’’ ‘“* We’ve had tea!” ‘* But we have 
kept some for you!” ‘ And oh, there’s such a lovely pink 
sugar cake ! ”’ 

Nurse Catherine, with the help of the house servants and 
the two syces who were waiting for the horses, had built a 
fire on the rock and boiled the kettle. This was all part of 
the fun for the children, who ran in and out of the smoke 
till they smelt like little bloaters. Gay and Geoffry were 
only just in time. Some of the baskets were already packed. 
Nurse Catherine at once poured out the tea. 

** Where’s Helen ?”’ asked Gay, looking round. 

*“Mummy and Uncle Fred is gone to look for Billy’s 
geegee,’’ announced Betty Loveden. 

The mention of Billy’s mysterious geegee caused most 
of the children to keep one eye closed, an accomplishment 
they had by this time mastered. 

** Is Fred here?” asked Gay, as she put down her cup. 
** I didn’t know he was coming.” 
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** He suggested it, and, of course, we were delighted. He 
has taken Helen to see the sundew. There’s a bed of it a 
little further on. Horrid little plants that live on insects! 
Now, as you won’t have any more tea, please tell me which 
of the children are to ride, because we ought to be starting 
for home,”’ said Catherine. 

At this moment Fred and Helen appeared. Gay joined 
them for a moment. 

‘This is nice of you, Fred, to come out with the little 
people,”’ she said cordially. 

*“T had nothing particular to do this afternoon, and I 
thought I should like to join the party.” 

** And we were so pleased,”’ said Helen, her colour deepen- 
ing, and an unconscious light in her eyes. “I’ve had such 
an interesting walk. I had no idea the forest was so 
fascinating.” 

There was a clamour for Gay among the children. They 
were waiting impatiently for her to decide who was to ride. 
Each pony would carry three of them. Before they knew 
where they were, they found themselves tossed on to the 
horses’ backs. With screams of delight the party started 
for home, leaving the servants to finish packing the baskets. 

Fred, by reason of his lameness, was soon outdistanced ; 
but this did not concern the party, for Helen remained behind 
to keep him company. Geoffry looked back once or twice, 
and then glanced at Gay, who seemed unconscious of any 
forecasting shadow. He caught Catherine’s eye. She 
smiled, and he knew that she was not blind to the shaping 
of events. 

Geoffry walked by the side of his own horse, his hand on 
the unsteadiest of the children. Gay was in front ready with 
the same watchful hand to grab at a leg or an arm where the 
balance seemed doubtful. Was it possible that she too had 
seen the attraction and was purposely ignoring it ? Perhaps, 
thought Geoffry, this was Dame Fortune’s way of removing 
a difficulty, or even an obstacle, in the path of his own 
happiness. 

It would be almost impossible to persuade Gay to leave 
her brother unprovided with a housekeeper. The thought 
had occurred to Geoffry more than once, and had been one 
of the causes to hold him back when he might have spoken. 
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If Fred himself replaced his sister by a wife, which after all 
would be quite natural, the whole difficulty of leaving the 
brother would be swept away without further trouble, and 
the field left clear for himself. 

This view produced a curious sense of elation in Charnes. 
It brought the fulfilment of his dreams nearer. The effect 
on his spirits showed itself in a sudden joyousness that sur- 
prised Gay. When the little riders had to give up their 
places to those of their companions who had walked, it was 
Geoffry who entered into the fun and made the displaced 
little people play at horses and keep in step with the animals. 
Gay had accused him of not liking children. She felt that 
she had been hasty and unjust. 

“I believe you love the little darlings just as much as 
I do, Geoff,’”’ she said, her eyes smiling at him in a manner 
that set his blood racing. 

‘* Of course I do! But I don’t hug and kiss them as you 
and Nurse Catherine and Mrs. Loveden do!” 

** You would if you lived with them.” 

** That I can quite believe,” he responded warmly, as they 
started off on their second and last bit of the homeward 
journey. 

He was not in the least likely to find himself living with 
any children but his own. Her remark lingered in his mind 
and conjured up visions of Gay with little possessions of her 
own to hug and kiss. 

Half an hour after Gay and Geoffry had left the camp 
Smith returned. He glanced round in search of the snake- 
charmer, but Dakshi and his pets had disappeared. Except 
for the dogs and donkeys the cafnp was deserted. The 
women and children had scattered in search of firewood and 
wild fruits. The men had slipped away one by one in the 
direction of the Sinhalese village, to prowl on the outskirts, 
and keep out of sight. They had no definite object in view 
unless it was to be on the watch for the proverbial oppor- 
tunity that makes the thief. It was their recreation, their 
method of passing an idle hour or two that was as natural 
to them as the desultory prowling of a wild animal that is 
neither hungry nor sleepy. 

Silence reigned, for the dogs knew Smith by smell and 
sight as an occasional visitor to the camp. As long as he 
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behaved as usual they had nothing to say. Just as far as 
their masters had allowed him to come so far they permitted 
him to intrude again. 

Smith stood for a few seconds regarding the scene. He 
moved cautiously down the row of palin-leaf huts, and stopped 
in front of the shelter where the old snake-charmer lived. 

Two of the dogs lifted their heads and watched him closely. 
One of them rose to its feet, stretched itself and yawned. 
Smith was too intent on making his observations to notice 
their actions. The dog that had risen walked with noiseless 
unhurried steps, and also approached the hut. 

Smith stooped and listened. Within the hut a man 
groaned as if in pain and murmured, ‘‘ Appa! appa!” 
(father). The voice held in it a heartrending appeal from 
some one who was suffering mentally as well as bodily. 

*“My son, my son!” was the reply given with infinite 

ity. 
: Smith raised himself quickly with a smile of satisfied 
curiosity. The voice had no nasal twang in it, but the one 
that replied was unmistakably oriental. There was silence, 
broken now and then by a stifled cry and confused whispering 
inside the hut. 

‘I wonder if that boy, as they call him, has small-pox 
or any infectious disease that they are hiding,’’ said Smith 
to himself. ‘“‘ In hiding he may well be; but it will com- 
plicate matters for me if he is really ill. He must not die 
till I have done with him.” 

Once more there was silence. He waited for some minutes, 
and then put out his hand towards the curtain with the 
intention of drawing it aside. Before he could touch it the 
old dog’s muzzle was pressed against his leg with a low 
warning growl. He stepped back and cursed the dog in no 
measured way, for he had been unpleasantly startled. His 
nerves for some reason or other were never good. At that 
moment the cobra glided from beneath the curtain bringing 
its scaly length slowly into view. Hathay, the old woman, 
followed it. She beckoned to the dog, which removed its 
threatening muzzle from Smith’s calf, and obeyed her at 
once. Tears were streaming down Hathay’s cheeks. 

‘* The poot lad, the poor lad!’’she moaned. “ He suffers, 
and we cannot cast out the devil that torments him!” She 
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wiped her eyes on a corner of the old rag of a cloth that was 
wrapped round her figure. ‘‘ Your honour wishes to see the 
master ? ” 

** About the snakes which I have paid for.” 

‘* They shall be sent to the headman’s bungalow to-night. 
My grandson will carry them there.” 

“The headman will return your baskets when your 
grandson has put the snakes into those I have provided.”’ 

** Your honour has spoken, it shall be done.” 

“What is the matter with the young man inside the 
hut ? ” asked Smith, looking keenly at her. 

‘** His leg pains, and he cries aloud. Also he has a 
devil which is strong and powerful, and it drives him out 
into the jungle.” 

‘* And you beat him till he is quiet, I suppose,”’ remarked 
Smith, who knew the ways of natives throughout India in 
nae of derangement called by the people possession by a 

evil. 

‘Poor boy! we never beat.” 

** Has he had any accident before this ? ” 

She looked at him wonderingly, and made a sign of 
negation. 

“Are you sure that he has not lost an eye?” asked 
Smith. 

What she might have answered he could not guess. The 
cobra that had been lying before the hut reared itself up, 
spread its hood and emitted a long soft hiss like steam escaping 
from a pipe. 

Smith took a step back and lifted his stick. The dog 
growled and stiffened itself, the hairs on its back rising. He 
knew the breed of Gipsy dogs. They had the reputation of 
being uncertain in their tempers and peculiarly intelligent in 
obeying signs from their masters. It seemed to him that the 
cobra had also been educated like the dogs. Smith was 
determined not to be frightened off the field. He stood his 
ground when he had put a certain amount of space between 
himself and the guardians of the hut, and said— 

“Let me see the boy. I mav be able to give him some 
medicine that will drive out the devil and help to cure his leg.”’ 

Again there was no reply. The old woman’s eyes were 
fixed on him with curious intentness. She was standing 
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directly in front of the hut. He could not have entered it 
without thrusting her aside ; and this, with the snake at her 
feet and the dog stretching its head forward and sniffing 
at him, he was not prepared to do. 

** Very well, as you please. Keep that cobra quiet !”’ 
he exclaimed suddenly. ‘ And call off the dog. There’s a 
second cobra behind you. Heavens! the place seems to 
be swarming withthem!” He glanced round with increasing 
uneasiness. “‘ Why! the jungle is full of them!” 

Old Hathay maintained her position and remained 
standing motionless, like one of the uncouth idols of the 
Dravidian race. There was a movement behind her. A 
long thin hand clasped the curtain and an emaciated figure 
crawled forth from the hut. It moved like a wounded dog 
on all fours with one leg lifted up to keep the foot off the 
ground. Round the ankle was bound an old discoloured 
rag. 

Smith stared in astonishment at the lean figure. He had 
felt morally certain that Dakshi’s hut held some secret inmate 
whose presence was carefully concealed. He felt equally 
convinced that he knew who it was. The revelation came 
almost as a shock. It was so entirely different from what 
he had suspected. In his astonishment he forgot the snakes 
and dogs, and his terror of them. He could only gaze on 
the unexpected sight before his eyes, and wonder how it 
was that he had deceived himself. 

At a sign from Hathay the young man crawled forward 
towards Smith. He sat down at his feet and unwound the 
rag from his ankle, displaying a large sore that was healing. 
It was quite sufficient to disable him temporarily, and prevent 
the devil from driving him far afield. Smith looked closely 
at him, but could detect no sign of disease. The emaciation 
might be due to inaction and confinement to the hut, or 
it might be constitutional. 

To make sure that the invalid was not suffering from any 
complaint, infectious or otherwise, Smith laid an inquiring 
hand on the lad’s bare neck. The skin was cool and healthy. 
At his touch the youth opened his mouth with a feline 
drawing back of the lips as a cat opens its mouth to miaou. 
The faintest of sounds, not unlike the cry of a cat, fell on 
Smith’s ear. 
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The likeness to the animal jarred on Smith’s nerves, and 
set them quivering again. They had already been unstrung 
by the vision of snakes conjured up by the Gipsy woman 
through the strange hypnotic means known to the race all 
over the world. He glanced round uneasily. 

Hathay was still there, her black eyes watchful and 
observant. By hersidestood Dakshi. Where he had sprung 
from Smith could not have said. He also regarded the 
European with the same watchful uncanny stare. It gave 
Smith an uncomfortable sense of being among animals rather 
than among human beings. 

Even the young man at his feet reminded him of an un- 
happy suffering jungle cat. The figures, human, animal, 
and reptilian, waited with the instinct and caution of the 
wild beast for the development of events without themselves 
assisting in that development. 

‘** Get back to your hut,” he said to the youth. “ Your 
wound will be healed before long.” 

The words did not penetrate the dull brain of the invalid. 
His parents, thought Smith, were right about his “ having 
a devil.”” He regarded the poor creature with increasing 
dislike amounting almost to the repulsion he felt for the 
snakes. The small black eyes of the lad seemed to have a 
snake-like expression of distrust; and his movements 
suggested an intimate association with the reptile pets kept 
by the tribe. Smith repeated his order to retire, and it was 
echoed by Dakshi. 

The youth wriggled slowly under the curtain with a back- 
ward motion, passing over the large cobra lying before the 
entrance. Even as he moved his eyes never left Smith’s 
face. Fear, cunning, resentment at the stranger’s presence 
shone in that look, and it was a relief to the European when 
he finally disappeared inside the hut. 

There was nothing more to be said, and Smith prepared 
to go. Dakshi was gliding with noiseless tread towards the 
thick jungle into which he vanished. Hathay remained, 
and the planter glanced at her as though he would have 
renewed his inquiries about her son. He had been so com- 
pletely out of his calculations that he would have liked to 
have had an explanation of certain facts that he could not 
quite reconcile with the appearance of the young Gipsy. 
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However, his desire for further speech with her was put to 
flight by the restlessness of the cobra. It had lifted its head 
and was beginning to sway to and fro as if in growing irrita- 
tion at his presence. He retreated, keeping an eye upon the 
dog as well as the snake. Unfastening his pony he mounted 
quickly, and set its head homewards. 

He rode on without delay till he came to the elephant 
rocks. The sun was not far from the horizon, and its 
slanting rays penetrated among the grey boulders and dry 
vegetation. 

A glimpse of a red cloth caused him to pull up sharply. 
Maridi, all smiles and white teeth, emerged from behind a 
great boulder. With the shy graceful movements of a fawn 
she drew near as he sat upon his pony watching her. She 
wavered in her approach, now overcome with the fear 
common to the wild animal, now confident with the reason 
of the human being. 

He waited patiently. This was by no means their first 
meeting in the leafy recesses of the forest. Then he held 
out hishand. Inits palm glittered a gold bead new and fresh 
from the goldsmith’s workshop. 

The girl’s eyes rested greedily upon it; and the shadow 
of a smile appeared on the planter’s lips. His fingers closed 
slowly over the bead and the hand was withdrawn. 

She gave a little inarticulate cry of disappointment and 
retreated towards the sheltering boulder which concealed 
secret ways by which she might escape if she wished. The 
rosy sunlight caught her where she halted, touching her 
warm, rich brown skin and crimson drapery. 

He drew out a second and a third bead, and opened his 
hand. Three glittering spots of gold shone on his palm this 
time. The lure was irresistible. It enticed the shy quarry 
to come forward a second time in the hope of securing the 
treasure She stopped just out of his reach. 

** Come here, little Maridi,” he said softly. ‘I want to 
talk to you.” - 

She glanced round with listening ears, turning her head 
from side to side and scanning the jungle with sharp 
eyes. 
“Come here, child. Don’t be afraid. I’m not going to 
hurt you.” 
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He made no attempt to dismount. As long as he con- 
tinued sitting in the saddle, his feet in the stirrups, she felt 
' that she could dart aside and take cover in the jungle at any 
moment. Gradually, by little advances, she reached his 
side. She put out her hand and touched the pony on the 
neck. Smith leaned forward and began to speak rapidly in 
a low voice. His words reached her sharp ears. She made 
no reply, but glanced at him with a slight motion of the head. 
It seemed to satisfy him. 

“* Tell me, Maridi, where will the Gipsy master pitch his 
camp to-morrow?” he asked, as he opened his hand and 
examined the beads critically. 

‘** Above the waterhole on the path that leads to Devala,”’ 
she replied. 

‘“* You were there three months ago ? ” 

A movement of the head gave assent. 

** You will all be there, the whole tribe and all? The sick 
young man and the old chief and his wife ? ”’ 

In reply to each qucstion she wagged her head in assent. 
He held out the three beads. 

‘“*Good girl! They are yours, you have earned them. 
I knew I could not be mistaken, the man I want is there 
right enough.”’ : 

She seized the beads with a happy little coo of delight ; 
but before she could escape he had caught her round the 
neck and taken another payment from her lips. He let her 
go immediately, and she jumped aside out of his reach, 
looking at him with a wicked little glint of triumph in her 
eyes at having this time secured something for nothing. 
Then she sprang into the jungle and was gone. She 
threaded her way along tracks made by the jungle pig, indis- 
tinguishable to any but the inhabitant of the forest. Here 
and there she dropped on her hands and knees and passed 
through tunnels of thick vegetation on all fours worming a 
serpentine way along the track without stirring the fronds 
of the ferns or huge leaves of the wild ginger that screened 
the way. 

Her eyes shone with delight, and her heart beat with the 
knowledge of her possession, the dearest possession of her 
sex, jewellery. Now and then, where the path opened upa 
little, she stopped to look at the beads and gloat over their 
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colour and glint. They were the first, the very first gold 
ornaments she had ever possessed. She would not dare to 
wear them yet. By-and-bye, when she was married, which 
would be soon, she would be able to string them on one of 
her pearl-shell bead necklaces. Her people might ask her 
then as much as they pleased how she got them. She would 
say that she stole them from one of the Sinhali children 
belonging to the woodcutters. No one would dare to take 
them from her when she was married, and had a husband 
to protect her property. 

So engrossed was she with her secret joy that she noticed 
nothing. She arrived in the camp under cover of the 
twilight when it was dark enough for her to join the children 
without attracting notice. The hot sweet coffee was being 
warmed by the women over the glowing embers of the camp 
fire, and the gathered crowd was waiting for it eagerly. 

A minute after she appeared one of the young Gipsies 
came quietly into the camp, also without attracting notice. 
He seated himself by his father’s hut, silent and moody. He 
was the stone-swallower of the Toona Kelli garden conjuring. 

A little later, when the supper of hot coffee and cold 
unleavened millet dumpling was finished, the women and 
children retired into the palm-leaf huts. The men after a 
short council followed ; and the forest lapsed into the arms 


of the night and was given over to that noxious furtive world 
that hated the light. 


« CHAPTER XI 


THERE was trouble and anxiety at Toona Kelli. Betty 
Loveden was ill. Gay was realizing that she had taken 
greater responsibilities on her shoulders with regard to other 
people’s children than she had anticipated. 

It was all because Betty had developed spots. Spots 
are the bugbear of every maternal mind. With the mere 
mention of spots visions of isolation, disinfectants, and special 
nursing springup. They appeared to Gay now with increased 
force as the children were not her own. It was true that 
part of the responsibility and anxiety regarding Betty was 
shifted on to the shoulders of Betty’s mother; but there 
were the other children ; .what of them ? 

With enormous relief Gay listened to Dr. Caversham as he 
followed her out of the sick-room towards the drawing-room. 

““T am pleased—really delighted for your sake, Miss 
Galdenham, that I am able to say positively that Betty’s 
complaint is not measles nor anything infectious.” 

He proceeded to tell her exactly what it was and why 
spots accompanied the ailment. As he talked he glanced 
round towards the door. 

‘© T will explain all this to Mrs. Loveden,”’ said Gay, as if 
in answer to his look. ‘She will be immensely relieved, 

know.”’ 

‘““T was thinking of Nurse Catherine,” he said a little 
diffidently. ‘“* I should like to tell her what I have told you 
and prescribe the treatment. I am too far off, worse luck, 
to look in every day as I should like to do.” 

“* Betty won’t need a visit every day. Your time is 
rather precious. We know where we are with the complaint, 
and what to do. I’ll go and call Nurse Catherine,” replied 
Gay, as she rose and left the room. 

‘* It would be safer if I could keep a frequent eye on the 
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child,” replied Caversham, when Gay came back. ‘I will 
give Nurse Catherine full instructions, if you will allow me, 
and hold her responsible for carrying out the treatment.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it would be wise since she has had so much 
experience. Here she comes! ”’ 

Gay hesitated ; but seeing at a glance that her presence 
was no longer required she left the room to seek Helen Love- 
den, and reassure her about Betty. Having done so she 
did not feel that it was necessary to return to the drawing- 
room. She was tired from having taken her share in the 
night nursing. The feverish restless little patient could not 
a left night or day; and an ayah was not to be trusted 
alone. 

It was at least a week since Gay had been in the forest. 
The weather had been showery for one reason, and her 
anxiety and perplexity over the idea of an epidemic in the 
bungalow had kept her at home. 

A glorious afternoon with a brilliant sun tempted her to 
escape. She put on her hat, and slipping out of the side door 
of her bedroom, so that the little people playing in the 
garden should not see and claim her, she went swiftly towards 
the narrow entrance to the forest arched over by the trees 
that stood on each side. It was like the entrance to a 
temple ; but beyond those sentinel trees there was no temple 
of wide noble spaces, no breadth of vision. The path, even 
though cut out and saved from the encroaching jungle, was 
nothing but a walled and covered way made of the most 
exquisite ferns, shrubs, creepers and pillared canopy of 
foliage. 

Once in the company of her beloved trees she slackened 
her pace. The winding path hid her from view; she was as 
much alone as though she had closed the door behind her, 
and shut out the little domestic world with its invalid child 
and accompanying anxiety. 

She had no intention of going far. All she craved for 
was just a period of mental isolation and rest from human 
voices and human needs—not an unusual requirement with 
Gay. 

Now that she did not fear pursuit, she strolled on witha 
luxurious sense of ease and leisure. She listened for the 
familiar sounds of the forest. They needed experienced 
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ears to catch them, for there was no clamouring close at hand. 
The breeze whispered in the foliage high above her head ; 
the birds twittered over their afternoon meal in subdued 
undertones; the hoo! hoo! hoo! of the monkeys echoed 
from the far distance; the whirring of the cicalas was 
softened as it came from a ledge of sun-warmed rock on the 
‘mountain-side. Occasionally the boom of a horny beetle 
fell on her ear as it spread its wings of gauze and took a blind 
headlong flight—guided by unerring scent—towards the place 
where its eggs might be laid in safety. The wide perspective 
of the many voices of the tropical forest is often called silence ; 
the unpractised ear fails to detect them, and listens only for 
the familiar thrush and wood pigeon of our English woods, 
birds that sing at our very elbows in the old country. 

Gay looked up at the canopy of foliage a hundred fcet or 
more above her head—a leafy world thickly populated by a 
community of its own. Large strong-winged butterflies 
fluttered through the streaming sunshine, intent only on 
obeying nature’s command and fulfilling their part in kecping 
up the continuity of life. 

Now and then a whiff of scent from some richly dowered 
blossom met her nostrils. The call of the blossom was not 
for her. It was for the bee which was to render unconscious 
aid in furthering the schemes of nature. The bee obeyed the 
summons and trailed its pollen-laden limbs over the receptive 
flowers as it gathered with feverish haste its last load of honey 
to be carried to the dripping combs among the rocks before 
the sun disappeared. 

Gay stood still and drew in a deep draught of the sweet 
air. The mental side of her temperament was stilled into 
peace. This close communion with nature brought an 
atmosphere of dreams; and though no dream visions arose, 
seeing that she was wide awake and keenly sensitive to the 
world around her, she felt the luxurious abandonment that is 
often a feature of real dreams. 

Anxiety, thought of the future, trouble over the present 
died down and melted away under the influence of trees and 
flowers, mosses and ferns, birds and butterflies. 

A secluded garden holds the same charm, but not to the 
same extent as wild tropical unfenced nature. The garden 
with its protected cultivation, its imposed artificial order 
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brings lethargic peace that is soporific and deadening even 
while it is restful to the senses. Tropical nature that has 
never felt the restraining hand of man lures the spirit to a. 
keen greedy enjoyment of the beauty of mother earth. 
Sympathy with the living creatures of the forest leads to 
sharing their joie de vivre. The wild animal playing with its 
mate, the butterfly dancing in the hot sun, the bird tumbling 
for pure pleasure in and out of the foliage, the brilliant 
metallic-tinted dragon-fly zigzagging in the warm air are not 
shows to please the eye of an idle gazer. They are threads 
and links by which the joy of living is communicated to all 
who enter their magic sphere. The very shade of the jungle 
assists. Light, the symbol of mysterious spirituality, is 
restricted and held at arm’s length by the leafy roofing. 
It seems as though the trees joined with the glowing active 
life of the animal and insect world in casting a spell on all 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear the magic call 
of the tropical forest. 

Gay reached the spot where a fallen tree provided her with 
a natural resting-place. The great giant, born many cen- 
turies ago, had faithfully accomplished its destiny. Its 
foliage and flowers had sustained innumerable species of the 
insect world; its bark had been the shelter of the bettle 
race ; its fruit had fed the wild pig, the jackal and the rat 
tribe ; its branches had securely borne the nests of countless 
birds. Now, lying low in death, its wood fed the fungus 
and the scaly woodlouse. 

A footstep on the path woke her from her abandonment 
to the sweet influences in which she was steeped. She looked 
up and saw Geoffry striding down from the distant ridge. 
The sight of him made her heart leap with a curious sense of 
joy. Of all people he was+he only one in her present mood 
whom she was prepared to welcome. Any other person would 
have jarred on her nerves and awakened an impulse to return 
straightway to her duties at home. 

As Geoffry recognized the figure seated on a limb of the 
old tree his face betrayed a pleasure he could not hide. 

‘ _ Gay, by all that is lucky! I didn’t hope to find you 
ere!” 

‘* And why ?” she asked, looking up at him with those 
smiling, shining eyes that reflected his own joy. 
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*“'Thought you were chained to Betty’s sick-room. How 
is the child ? ” 

He took a seat on the log by her side, and laid a posses- 
sive hand on-hers by way of greeting. She did not repulse 
him. Although the forest held no romance for Charnes, and 
was no more to his practical mind than a valuable reserve 
of timber and virgin soil, he never seemed to Gay to be out 
of tune with it, like John Smith, who cursed the brambles 
and the snakes and the Gipsies as if they constituted the 
forest. Gay gave an account of the invalid, adding the 
cheering news that the doctor had declared the complaint to 
be non-infectious. 

Geoffry appeared to be listening. His eyes were on Gay, 
and every word she spoke was dear to his ears. She had 
released her hand from his clasp under pretence of brushing 
away a small insect that had lost its bearings on her 
skirt. 

‘Fred has been so good about it all; so sorry for Mrs. 
Loveden; and kind in taking her out for walks when she 
has had a long spell in the sick-room,”’ continued Gay. 

His attention was suddenly caught, and he was listening 
now with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

‘* What do you think of it all, little chum ? ” he asked, as 
she ceased speaking. 

She looked at him and understood. “I shall be pleased 
to see Fred happy at any time. Could I be otherwise, 
Geoff ? ” 

‘* No, dear, you couldn’t.” 

‘* Fred will make the best of husbands. He1s not perhaps 
quite so thoughtful for others as—as some people. It is 
because he is lame and has always required the care of others 
stronger than himself. But he is kindness itself, and he loves 
Betty and Billy.” 

Geoffry did not join in her praise of her excellent brother. 
His eyes rested on her as she talked, and when she had finished 
he asked— 

** Should I make a good husband ? °’ 

‘ Oh, splendid !”? she responded quickly. Then suddenly 
her eyes fell, and her level brows contracted. A disturbing 
thought flashed through her brain. ° 

‘ That’s all right, beloved,” he replied. 
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** Why—you’re not thinking ”? She hesitated, un- 
accountably confused, while the shadow of an amused smile 
appeared on his face. 

A pair of birds came tumbling through the foliage above 
and fell with fluttering wings into the undergrowth of the 
forest, where they continued to scuffle and chirp in their game 
of love or war. 

“Yes, I am,” he said, after a slight pause. He spoke 
deliberately, and with the confidence of a man who has made 
up his mind and well considered the step he was about 
to take. 

The smile in Gay’s eyes vanished, and she turned upon 
him with opening lips as though she would ask a question ; 
but the question did not come. He had startled her. Some- 
how it was easy to relinquish Fred and give him over to the 
full possession of another woman; but Geoffry—to whom 
she so often went for advice, not to say comfort, when she was 
in any difficulty or trouble! Was he about to be taken 
from her—appropriated by some one with whom she was 
not intimate and perhaps not acquainted with ? 

“You ask me who she is,”” he went on smoothly and with 
keen enjoyment. 

*“ No, I didn’t,”’ replied Gay, shortly. “‘ I never said a 
word.” 

** She is the love of my life. Gay! Iam going to marry 
you—and—none—other.”’ 

Gay gasped for her breath. She could not speak. She 
could only look into his eyes. They were eloquent and said 
a great deal more than his lips. 

The stars had not fallen nor had there been any convulsion 
of nature. The sun was still shining, and the quarrelsome 
pair of flutterers had become pacifists, and were seated 
amicably on a bough above. The butterflies opened their 
wings to the afternoon sun, and the bees hummed over tlie 
flowers. Gradually the sensation of bewilderment passed. 
Gay saw something in her companion’s eyes that awoke a 
strange response. A glad happiness was dawning that 
thrilled while it startled her. Had that look been there 
before ? And had she been blind to it in her care for the 
children and her self-forgetfulness ? 

Yet Geofiry was no different from his usual self. There 
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was the same vigorous steadfastness that she had known 
from a child; the same reliability so comforting to lean upon. 
Where was this wonderful change, this indefinable opening 
out of new worlds ? Could it be in herself ? 

As she sat silent gazing across the threshold of the newly 
opened door into an unknown world of emotion, he watched 
the change that was taking place under his eyes. He was 
like a musician who draws the bow across the strings of his 
beloved instrument, and marvels himself at the sweetness 
and beauty resulting from his touch. 

Often had Geoffry thought of the awakening of Gay. 
Often had his heart failed him as he considered the possi- 
bility of that awakening coming in response to the call of 
another. Often lately he had hesitated and kept silence 
when he might have spoken, afraid lest he should rush in 
unseasonably. The few attempts he had made to break the 
old ties of childhood had not been encouraging, and he had 
desisted from sheer fright of losing her. 

Even now when she flushed warmly under the newborn 
emotion, he watched with a shadow of anxiety for a sudden 
shrinking back into the old relationship. It was such a 
delicate sensitive little plant that was springing up; any 
attempt to rush it into the full strength of maturity might 
destroy it. 

He kept a firm grip of himself as he slipped nearer to her 
on the log. He felt her form against his arm, and the touch 
sent a thrill through him. He raised his hand and took up 
one of the little curls on the back of her neck. He drew the 
soft silky strand slowly through his fingers two or three 
times. His touch upon her hair threw a spell over her, and 
he watched the springing emotion strengthening with each 
minute that passed. 

‘** Geoff!’ she cried at last, as with an effort she found 
speech again. ‘“‘ Geoff! We are not engaged; we can’t be! 
It seems a 

** Yes, little chum, it seems what ? ” 

He took hold of another curl behind her ear and drew it 
lingeringly to its full length, which was surprising, as the 
curl lay so closely to her neck. The words he spoke were as 
soft and gentle as his touch. 

“* __s9—so preposterous ! ”’ 
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** Does it ? ” 

His idle sleepy tone made her turn and look at him. 
This was a new Geoffry, and yet his possessive attitude was 
very like the old when he was masterful and positive. 

‘““ Don’t you understand? This is sheer madness. I 
can’t, I can’t be engaged ! ”’ 

“Very well, dearest, as you please. You can marry me 
without any engagement.” 

‘* But I haven’t said I would marry you!” she cried, 
her blood tingling with the thought in spite of the words her 
lips spoke. 

‘No need to say it if you would prefer to be silent.” 

How those fingers playing with her hair mesmerized her 
into quietude! No one had ever touched her in that way. 
She struggled against the spell and roused herself into fresh 
effort to explain. 

‘‘And, Geoff! I am not going to promise that I will— 
will—er—marry you.” 

** T haven’t asked you to give me any promise,” he replied, 
his voice sinking lower than before. 

** Then—then—where are we ? ” 

‘“* In a forest of delight !’? he murmured in her ear. 

She laughed softly, and the laugh caused his heart to 
bound with joy and hope. It told him that she was not 
frightened. Again she shot an inquiring glance at him. 
He wasinamoodnewtoher. The forest, his forest of timber 
and soil, a forest of delight! Under a curious sense of duty 
to him and herself she made yet another effort to re-establish 
the old relations ; but somehow her childishness had slipped 
off like a gossamer rag, and she could not gather it round her 
again. 

Meanwhile Geoff’s fingers were still occupied. This time 
he had designs on her sunhat. He drew out the hatpins, 
and took off her hat. He placed his own felt terai on the 
log and balanced hers on the top. 

“Who gave you leave to take such a liberty ?”’ she 
_ asked. 

‘““No one. Listen, Gay, I have something to say.” 

She felt the clasp of his fingers upon her arm, and she 
was drawn closer till her head rested against him. It was 
a comfortable position. She remembered it of old, when 
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she was a child, and when she accepted it with a child’s 
confidence and affection. In such a position he had been 
wont to comfort and encourage her when she had brought 
her little peck of troubles, and poured them into his sym- 
pathetic ears. But again the fairy rags of past childhood 
fell away leaving something new, something infinitely more 
precious than the old friendship. She yielded involuntarily 
to the new joy, and he felt her quiver as she suddenly 
pressed her cheek with a quick little movement against his 
coat. 

Again the temptation seized him to lean over and take 
the sweetness of her lips; but he had himself well in hand ; 
he could be patient and bide his time when the shy bird 
would not be alarmed and oppose him with flutterings and 
chirrupings. 

““T am going away from Wanna Wella early to-morrow 
morning, and I am not sure when I shall be back. I told 
Rosario, my boy, to bring my suit case to your bungalow 
as I want to dine with you and spend my last evening at 
Toona Kelli.” 

** Where are you going, Geoff ? ”? Gay asked in surprise ; 
he seldom left his estate. 

** T have been sworn in as a special constable. There is 
trouble brewing: round Kandy, and in the town itself. It 
will take the form of strect riots between the Sinhalese and 
the Moormen. There is a deeper meaning, however, lying 
under the movement, It is directed in reality against the 
English. You remember those men we saw with Asseri the 
headman of the village below the Gipsy encampment ? ” 

‘Yes; unpleasant-looking men bent on mischief.” 

‘““You saw how they were armed? Well, the whole 
island is armed, as far as the Sinhalese are concerned, in a 
similar manner.” 

** How did they get the arms ? ”’ 

““Ah! you may well ask! It is what we all want to 
know. We have our suspicions, and good reason for them. 
They have been introduced through German influence.” 

‘: ** What will happen ?”’ asked Gay, a vague dread at her 
eart. 

‘* Houses will be burned ; peaceful Muhammadan traders 
will have their shops looted, and they themselves will be 
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murdered. Then as soon as the British specials backed by 
the police and the few European troops we have left appear 
on the scenes to restore order, they will be attacked viciously. 
The fools! They have been deluded into the belief that the 
headman of Kandy will be made king, and Asseri and others 
like him will be elected on the council of the new ruler.” 

As he talked of these impersonal affairs he was not un- 
mindful of the business he had in view. He lifted Gay’s 
hand and pressed it to his lips, pausing in between his 
sentences. 

** You will be armed ? ” she asked. 

** With a revolver,”’ he replied; and there was silence. 

She rested quietly for a space, thinking over what he had 
told her. Suddenly she raised her chin so that she could 
see his face as she leaned against him. Withdrawing her 
hand from his clasp she slipped it round his neck. 

** Geoff dear, don’t get killed! I can’t spare you!” 
she said; and he felt another little quiver pass through her 
form. 

For answer he took what he had been longing for and 
waiting for with the patience of a strong man who knows 
that victory must be his. He was not repulsed. 

Later Geoffry returned the hat and pins that he had taken 
from Gay and replaced his own hat upon his head. Thesun 
had reddened with its rosy setting light, gilding the tree- 
trunks, and searching corners and recesses of the forest with 
the fleeting touch of its last flaming glance. The day-loving 
blossoms began to shut their petals, and the butterflies closed 
their curtseying wings as they crept to their night shelters 
under the broad leaves of the trees. The twitterings and 
flutterings of the birds became a noisy jangle as they pushed 
and quarrelled over roosting places where they would be 
secure against the predatory owl, the wild cat, and the 
bandicoot of the night. Each sought to secure the inner 

place, and avoid the dangerous outer circle. 
Gay and Geoffry rose from their seat on the log. Gay 
came back to the workaday world of her life—a large family 
of other folks’ children to mother, and a sick child to help 
to nurse. She was filled with sudden repentance as she 
thought of her responsibilities. 

“Oh! Geoff! it’s so late! I didn’t mean to be away so 
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long. Poor Nurse Catherine! She ought to have had half 
an hour’s walk before sunset. What am I to say?” 
' “ Nothing,” he replied contentedly. 

She looked at him with a perplexed expression. The 
situation had changed irrevocably, and to her amazement 
she had no wish that matters should revert to the old 
conditions. 

** ‘What about ourselves ? ’’ she asked. 

““ There is nothing to say, beloved, since you positively 
refuse to be engaged as you call it.”” He slipped an arm into 
hers. ‘“‘ Come along, little chum, you will be in time for the 
children’s tea or supper, or whatever you call it.” 

They strolled along towards the bungalow, lingering on 
the lonely path in spite of Gay’s pricking conscience, 

‘* But, Geoff!” 

** Beloved !” 

‘“* Are you ? Are we——?” 

‘I will give you a valuable piece of advice in answer to 
your questions—wait and see.” 

‘* What ? ”’ she asked, more puzzled than ever. 

‘What Fred’s plans are. If his affairs have gone as 
smoothly as ours we will fix the day as soon as I come back 
to Wanna Wella.” 

‘““ Without being engaged, and without my having con- 
sented to marry you? Well, really, Geoff! you’re a cool 
hand!” cried Gay, laughing, in spite of her serious attempt 
to face what she considered to be the reality of the new 
situation. 

‘* That’s so,”’ he assented. ‘* The only thing that matters 
to me is the date, the date when I marry you; which will 
be as soon as it is convenient to the parties concerned.”’ 

Another turn in the path would take them into view of 
the bungalow and its out-buildings. Geoffry stopped. 

‘*“Not being engaged, dearest, it will be a scandalous 
thing for me to kiss you in the sight of your astonished 
family—therefore—— ”’ 

He wasted no more time over words, but gave his mind 
to deeds; and his heart leaped within him as he this time 
recognized a response. 

** Well !—really !—Geoff!” cried the newly awakened 
woman as she found broken opportunities of getting speech. 
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“* You—are—the—last word in—impudence!’’ And with 
that he allowed her to finish her walk to the bungalow. 

It seemed odd to the self-conscious Gay that no one 
noticed her return. No one commented on the lateness of 
her walk nor the arrival of the guest. Charnes was so often 
a guest at Toona Kelli. He came in when he liked, and no 
difference was made for him or for any other chance traveller. 
Above all no one appeared to be aware that the commonplace 
old world had been suddenly transformed into a marvellous 
sphere of joy and delight, lifting her from her mental feet, 
and bewildering her with a vista of happiness. 

She went straight into the dining-room, where the little 
people were already assembled, and poured out the hot 
milky cocoa that had been prepared for them. Geoffry 
sought Fred in his office room to smoke and talk shop and 
Sinhalese sedition. Helen Loveden, who was with Betty, was 
preoccupied ; and Nurse Catherine seemed equally self- 
absorbed. All Gay elicited from them was the fact that 
Helen had slipped out with Fred for a walk—whereat Gay 
smiled happily—as soon as Catherine had returned. 

*“Did you get a walk after all, then?” asked Gay of 
Catherine. | 

“Yes; the Doctor persuaded me to go with him as far 
as the end of the estate, in fact, he insisted. He said I must 
have exercise.” 

‘“T’m so glad!” cried Gay. ‘I was dreadfully afraid 
I had been selfish in staying out so late.”’ 

‘* Not at all, my dear!” replied Catherine. ‘‘ We didn’t 
even miss you till the children’s tea-bell rang: and then I 
heard from the ayahs that you had just come in. Helen 
said it was a glorious sunset, well worth waiting for. No, 
Billy, you really mustn’t have a third piece of cake—too 
much of a good thing ! ”’ 

**No, it isn’t!’’ he replied stoutly, looking up at her with 
the aggrieved expression a child puts on when he is unjustly 
accused. “ I heard the Doctor say when he came out of the 
drawing-room with you that you can’t have too much of a 
good thing. Had you been giving him some cake, Nurse ? ”’ 

Catherine’s colour deepened as she replied hastily— 

66 No, darling + 

** Well, you gave him something, I know, because he looked 
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so pleased. Perhaps you gave him chocolates. Oh! mayn’t 
I have just one wee bit more, Nursey dear ? ”’ 

Catherine handed him the dish, and Billy took the biggest 
piece with Nurse’s full approval this time; for it was the 
only way to stop his mouth. 


- CHAPTER XII 


TuE Gipsies were true to their word. On the morning of the 
day following the demonstration by the villagers, the camp 
was evacuated and nothing remained to show their recent 
presence but the grey ashes of their fires. There were no 
scraps of paper nor broken bottles nor empty tins to mark 
the recent presence of human beings. 

Their wandering life was not one that commended itself 
to the man who loved his home. Even the leopard and the 
bear had their permanent lairs where their young were 
born and nurtured in seclusion and comfort. The Gipsies 
knew the comfort of the cave and solid rock shelter in wet 
weather, and they sought such retreats when the monsoon 
rains fell; but no matter how wet it might be their nomadic 
instincts obliged them to move, and they trekked to that 
part of the island that was most sheltered from the monsoon 
winds. 

In the fine dry weather in between the two monsoons 
the Gipsy people enjoyed their happiest moments. The 
moisture-loving leech at such times retired to some damp 
spot to hibernate till the rains returned. The huts could 
safely be erected over the dried vegetation of the sunny 
glades. The ant and the mosquito were never totally absent, 
however, and the open grass lands that looked so inviting 
were never free from the tick. 

The one indulgence of the tribe was drink. The Gipsy 
does not soak himself by continually imbibing. He looks 
upon alcohol as a pleasure to be reserved for special occasions. 
Every domestic event, the naming of a child, the marriage 
of a girl, the death of an old man, is made the excuse for a 
deliberate debauch that extends even to the children. When 
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it is over the various members of the tribe, old and young, 
pull themselves together and resume their course of life with 
admirable sobriety. For these occasional drinking orgies 
they prefer to be as far away as possible from the haunts 
of civilization. They go into retreat in the remote depths 
of the forest, and reappear at the end of six or seven days 
prepared to take up the threads of their daily life as usual— 
hunting for the pot, catching snakes and monkeys alive, 
and pilfering the gardens and fowl-roosts and coffee stores 
of the Sinhalese villages. The pilfering is not done on a 
large scale; it nevertheless irritates and rouses the wrath 
of the villagers until the bounds of endurance are passed, and 
a demand is made that the tribe should depart. 

Dakshi’s tribe always pitched their camp in the same 
order. The palm-leaf huts were arranged in a neat row, and 
each hut contained a whole family. The last hut in the line 
was larger than the rest, and was occupied by Dakshi, the 
chief, Hathay, the old woman, and the son who was tem- 
porarily disabled by the sore place on his ankle. 

At night, presumably the son, tall and lank in form, 
crept out into the darkness and wandered away by himself 
under the tropical starlight. For a man who was lame he 
walked with astonishing ease. He moved furtively, taking 
cover constantly, like some one pursued by a deadly enemy, 

The old snake-charmer never failed to note his coming 
and going. Each time he issued from the hut Dakshi rose 
noiselessly and followed him. Sometimes the man took long 
strides that covered the ground quickly as he pursued a 
tortuous game track leading nowhere. Suddenly, and for no 
apparent reason he stopped and listened. Then with the 
same rapid stride he would abruptly turn and walk back. 

Dakshi, noiseless and observant, dogged his steps without 
allowing himself to be seen unless the other took a wrong 
turning down one of the innumerable tracks that crossed 
the path leading back to the camp. Then, with a gentle 
touch on the arm, he said— 

‘“* Not that way, my son,”’ and put the wanderer on the 
right road. 

Every few minutes the distraught man stopped and 
listened as the hunted stag listens, with widened eyes and 
distended nostrils, for the baying of the hound that is on his 
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heels. Then, seized by vague terror, he plunged blindly on 
in a headlong flight until he was arrested by the old man. 

When the wild aimless wandering was ended he crept 
into the palm-leaf hut exhausted and worn out. MHathay, 
who watched for the return of the two, gave a sigh of relief. 
The snake-charmer laid himself across the entrance as the 
invalid disappeared inside the shelter, and the old woman 
massaged his legs until he fell asleep. 

The tribe had encamped in a dry breezy glade in the 
forest above the bit of patana that held the waterhole. A 
small mountain stream babbled its way down through the 
jungle and crept out on to the patana. There it changed 
its character, and from a rocky torrent it became a silent 
stream with broken banks of black peaty soil. 

The men of the tribe were still snake-hunting for John 
Smith. His payment of two rupees each in silver money 


was a great encouragement. More of the same kind of 


earning would enable the tribe to place sufficient money in 
the hands of the grain merchant to ensure a year’s supply 
of millet, and a big drink at Maridi’s wedding. 

On a warm afternoon the men returned with their 
baskets; and a little group of women and children stood 
round the Gipsies as they displayed their catch. The 
snakes were turned out on. to a slab of rock. The men 
carried sticks made of erukku wood, believed to have a sub- 
duing influence on the serpent tribe, and to prevent the 
snake from raising its head from the ground. A snake 
cannot strike unless it lifts itself above the object of its 


attack. With its head on the ground it is comparatively — 


harmless. Of course, it may at any moment raise its head 
and strike the ankle or instep or even the calf of a man’s 
le 

= There were three cobras and four tic polongas. All except 
one were young and admirably fitted for export. The 
seventh, a tic polonga, was faded in its markings and thick 
in its build. It wasa vicious, evil-looking serpent, and it 
attracted more attention than all the rest. 

“ It is old and bad,” pronounced Dakshi, who also carried 
an erukku stick, and was assisting in the herding of the snakes. 
“Tt must be released before sunset. Where was it taken ? ” 

The spot was named ; it was on the side of a rocky cliff 
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two thousand feet below the place where the Gipsics had 
pitched their camp. 

** Put it back in its basket.” 

With a deft manipulation of the sticks the tic polonga was 
pushed under an inverted basket. A palm leaf was slipped 
underneath it, and the basket turned with a quick movement. 
The lid replaced the palm leaf, and the viper was secured. 
The rest of the snakes were recaptured, shut down, and the 
baskets piled outside the larger hut. 

Hathay seated herself in a patch of sunlight, and the 
women and children gathered round her. There was still 
an hour of the afternoon left, an idle loafing hour with a tribe 
that did no regular work. They watched the departure of 
the man deputed to carry the old viper back to its rocky 
home. A snake charmer will never kill a snake if he can 
help it. He will hand it over to others to kill, or he will 
release it. 

** Was it very old?” asked Maridi. 

‘““ Old as that tree,’ replied Hathay, indicating witha 
jerk of her head a giant keena that stood sentinel over the 
camp. 

Maridi seated herself close to the old woman, loosened 
the grey hair and lifted it so that the breeze blew through it. 
She knew that the action would keep the old woman con- 
tented, and would dispose her to talk. 

‘Tell us about the tic polonga’s death, old mother,” 
said Maridi in a coaxing tone. 

They knew her tales but were never tired of hearin 
them; the stories jogged her memory of the far past, and 
often added something new that had not been related 
before. 

‘* When the good snake dies it seeks the place of death 
among the great rocks where the western sun, fierce and hot, 
dries all things to dust. The bones and skin he there till 
the wind blows them away.”’ 

‘* But the tic polonga, the tic polonga! tell us about 
that!” cried the children, who had circled round her, sitting 
on their heels like a brood of young penguins. 

Hathay made a gesture of disgust. ‘“‘ Bah! it is a bad 
snake full of evil. It knows that it is evil, for it only comes 


out by night.” 
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“* Because it cannot see by day, it can only hear,” said 
Maridi, eager to take a part in the telling of the story. 

“Maybe!” grunted Hathay, with contempt, as though 
the information given by the younger woman was not worthy 
of consideration. ‘The tic polonga lives many, many years. 
It is like the elephant and the forest tree in its great age. 
Before it dies its body grows fat, and its colour turns pale. 
From its side grow two wings with which it flies through the 
air. If its wings so much as brush a man with the softest 
touch he will die. When I was a gir ee 

The children drew nearer, step by step, like birds, without 
rising. All the world over the interest grows keen when the 
old preface their tales with ‘‘ When I was young.” 

“Ah! hah?” they cried, as they crowded round in their 
eagerness. 

** When I was a girl there was a man belonging to our 
tribe; it was soon after we came from India to Zeilon (Ceylon), 
and he knew nothing of the wicked ways of the tic polonga. 
He was walking in the jungle. He passed a rock on which 
the sun shone full. An old tic polonga sitting on the rock 
heard his footsteps. It sprang into the air, and as it passed 
one of its wings grazed his neck. In less than an hour he 
was dead. We saw the mark where he was struck. It is 
true, my children. This old tic polonga that our men brought 
back to-day has its wings growing already beneath its skin. 
I could see them as it rested on the rock where the men 
turned it out of the basket. It could not use the wings be- 
cause of the snakewood sticks the men held over it.” 

““Ayee! amah! I too saw the wings showing form 
beneath the skin!’ said one of the women. 

‘** It was well to send it back from whence it came, for 
it was near its end,” continued Hathay. 

‘* Huh! the death of the tic polonga is terrible indeed ! ”’ 
remarked Maridi.. 

* Tell us about it, ancient mother.”’ 

‘*'When death comes near the tic polonga suffers great 
pain. It can no longer seek frogs and rats, for it grows too 
heavy to move. The pain is like fire burning its stomach 
to ashes. Then one day, just as the sun is about to pass 
behind the great rock to its cloud bed, there is a cracking 
rending sound.”” Hathay tried to imitate it by sending her 
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breath through her teeth, “ and the skin splits from its head 
to its tail!” 

Hathay stopped and looked round at her circle of listeners 
who with wide eyes and dropping jaws hung breathless upon 
her words. Hands were lifted to open mouths, and there 
was a chorus of “ Ah! bah! aiyoh! huh!” She lifted her 
brown claw-like hand to mark each word. 

‘“* And from its vile body creep centipedes and scorpions 
in thousands.”’ 

‘*Dah! she has spoken a true word, the old grannie! ”’ 
exclaimed one of the women. ‘“‘ My husband was walking 
far below the Sinhalese village where the ground is sand and 
prickly pear: and he found centipedes and scorpions all 
round him. They had crept beneath the rocks. Under 
every stone he turned was a scorpion, while on the prickly 
pear the many-legged worms ran up and down in hundreds. 
He wondered much how they came to be there till he saw 
the skin of a tic polonga lying near. It was pale in colour 
and very large and there were marks in its side where the 
wings had been.” 

** Did he see the bones ? ” asked one of the boys. 

‘* The bones and flesh had all been eaten by the scorpions 
and the many-legged ones.” 

** And the wings ? ”’ 

‘* They were lost in the jungle, and blown away by the 
wind.” 

There was a pause during which the horror of the tale 
was fully enjoyed. One of the women began to blow u 
the fire that she might warm some coffee for her husband. 
Hathay seemed to have forgotten her listeners and was half 
asleep. 

Tt is not so with the good snake, is it, Grannie ? ”’ 
said Maridi, giving the grey strands of hair a slight pull by 
way of a reminder. 

““Gently, child, gently! No; the good snake lives 
under the protection of the gods, the swamis of the rock, of 
the trees and of the water.” 

‘* And it has the protection also of the greater gods,”’ 
said the woman whose husband had seen the scorpions and 
centipedes. 

se India the Hindus build temples where they do 
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poojah to cobras. In Kandy also there is a temple where an 
old, old snake lives. Itisfed with milk and attended by an 
old poojaree. They say that he was once of our tribe, but 
he has long since left his people.” 

‘* The gods have given the good snake many gifts,”’ said 
the woman. 7 

‘* Because it is good!’ cried Maridi. ‘“* Did ever a cobra 
biteablindman? No! notevenif his foot pressed it through 
his blindness ! ”’ 

‘* And because of its goodness,” said the woman who had 
joined in, “‘it is easy to tame. In a few days after the 
taking of it, it can be made to sit up and move to the music 
of the pipes.”’ 

At that moment the peculiar wail of the gourd pipes of 
the old chief fell on their ears. 

‘* Listen!” cried Hathay. ‘‘ Hark how the old father 
is speaking to the good snakes brought in to-day. He 
makes sounds on his pipes which please their ears, and they 
are happy. Then he speaks to them in their own talk and 
tells them they have come where there is plenty of food and 
sunlight. They answer back that they like the jungle best. 
He replies that they must wait here for a while, and then if 
they are good he will send them to the land of rats and 
frogs. If they do not behave well—some of them are young 
and thoughtless like boys ’’—here Hathay allowed her glance 
to wander over the youthful portion of her audience; ‘‘ the 
old father scolds, telling them that he will draw their poison 
fangs unless they are obedient, and will beat them with his 
snakewood stick. Then he shows them the naga-tali, the 
seed that is like the cobra with its hood spread and its poison 
teeth anditsscales. Thesnaketrembles before it and lowers 
its head. It knows then that it cannot bite because of the 
magic power of the naga-tali.”’ 

The old woman fumbled with the corner of her rag of a 
cloth, a garment that constituted dress, petticoat and bodice 
in one seamless robe, and displayed a naga-taliseed. Maridi 
did the same: and two or three of the children pointed 
proudly to grimy little packets tied round the arm above 
the elbow. Each packet contained among other highly 
prized charms one of the magic seeds to preserve the wearer 
from snake bite. 
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** Tell us more about the good snake, old mother,’’ begged 
one ofthe girls. “‘ No, no! tell about the mukkan snake that 
ties itself into a knot ! ”’ cried others. 

‘Another time, another time!’’ mumbled grannie, who 
was tired of her story-telling, and thought that she had given 
them enough for the present. She lifted her hands and 
twisted her loosened hair into a knot. Then she rose and 
walked towards the large hut at the further end of the en- 
campment. The children turned their attention to Maridi. 

“* Sister, tell us more about the cobra; you know the 
tales as well as the old mother.” 

‘* Ah, hah! then I must speak low; but come with me 
into the jungle where the old mother will not hear me, and, 
lest she ask where we are going, dance, children, dance ! ”’ 

She clapped her hands beating in regular time, and the 
children, naked to the waist, responded to the measure. 
They brought their arms against their sides with a hollow 
resounding slap not unlike the beating of a small tomtom. 
Their feet moved in unison, and they circled round each other 
dancing on their heels. At regular intervals they shouted in 
chorus and stamped on the ground. 

Hathay at the entrance of the hut listened as they danced 
away like a brood of young fauns into the jungle, chanting 
in nasal tones a song of the seven-hooded cobra that was 
crowned for his good deeds by the gods. The quavering 
quarter-tones blended with the song of the wind through 
the trees, and the call of the green barbet by the stream, 
and the mocking cry of the monkeys at their afternoon meal 
of jungle-nuts and fruits. 

‘* Is this where the good snake feeds at night ? ’’ asked one 
of the boys, pausing at a place where the ground was damp. 

‘* Perhaps if frogs abound,”’ replied Maridi. 

‘“* How does it know if the frogs are there ? ”’ 

** The gods have given it a stone that it hides in its mouth. 
The stone gives light like the lamp-flies that live in the trees 
at the foot of the mountains. The stone is cast upon the 
ground, and by its light the snake sees the shining eyes of 
the rat and the glistening skin of the frog. When it has 
eaten, it gathers up the stone and hides it again in its cheek.”’ 

‘* Did you ever see the lamp of the good snake ?” asked 
a little girl. 
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** Once, and then I ran away as fast as I could.” 

** Tell us, big sister,’’ pleaded the children. 

“I was late in coming home from the jungle with my 
firewood. I had been far down the mountain-side where the 
Sinhalese woodcutters were felling trees. I went at a time 
when they had finished eating and were sleeping, as it was 
convenient that they should not see me. I moved swiftly, 
but with the silence of the jungle cat; and I gathered a big 
load, forgetting that my walk back to our camp would be 
up the mountain-side. Aiyoh! but it was long and tedious! 
Oftentimes I sat down to rest. When I reached the jungle 
where we had our huts it was quite dark. There was a strip ~ 
of patana to cross where the snake might lurk because of the 
_ frogs. I beat the path with a piece of wood all the way 
along. The good snake I did not mind; but my blood 
turned to water as I thought of the tic polonga and the 
mukkan.”’ 

** And the mopila, sister, the blood-sucking mopila,”’ said 
one of the small girls, cuddling close to Maridi. 

** All at once my eye was pierced by a blue light upon the 
ground.”’ 

** A lamp-worm, sister ? ” 

‘* It was too large for a lamp-worm. It was the good 
snake’s light. I was frightened, for where the good snake 
feeds there also feeds other snakes. I ran and ran till I 
reached the huts. My whole body hurt with the pain of 
bearing my load and of travelling so fast. .The old mother 
was pleased with the wood I brought. It was dry and had 
been put aside by one of the men for his own use. She gave 
me some curried fowl, and she rubbed my back and legs 
till she had drawn out the pain. Never again did I stay 
away till after dark, and with too heavy a load. Ayamah! 
but the forest is full of devils and snakes and big rats and 
spotted cats at night, and it is not safe to be far away from 
our men folk.” 

‘* Sometimes one may find bad insects and beasts in the 
forest by day as well as by night,”’ remarked one of the bigger 
boys. ‘“‘ A few days ago I passed the bee rocks, and the 
bees came buzzing round me ready to sting.” 

aa And did they hurt you, little brother ? ” asked another 
child. 
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The boy laughed confidently as he replied. ‘‘ My father 
says that the bees only sting those who are afraid of them. 
I was not afraid. I stood quite still in the sunlight, never 
moving hand or foot. I was like one of the trees when the 
windis asleep. The bees flew about me, watching like police- 
men, but they did not touch me.” 

‘Is it good to stand quite still when the red ants drop 
from the trees ? ’’ asked a smaller boy. 

‘* The ants are not like the bees. At all times they fight | 
and sting and nip with their teeth and throw their poison 
about,’ replied the older boy, proud to be able to tell his 
story also. ‘“ The good snake made a mistake when it gave 
the ant some of its poison. One day a cobra was resting in 
the sun, and it saw a number of red ants trying to save 
their eggs from the stronger black ants. They fought and 
they fought. A black ant ran up to a red ant and placing 
a foot on the head of the red ant, which is smaller and weaker 
than the other, bit off its head. Quick as the dart of a spider 
out of its nest on a fly, the black ants dashed at the red, 
and the ground was covered with the bodies of the red ant. 
Now the good snake as it rested there was sorry. In the 
rains it sometimes takes shelter from the floods in the red 
ants’ nest, and the door of the nest is never closed against 
the snake. Inside the nest it is warm and dry, and safe from 
the snake eagle. It did not like to see the kind-hearted 
little people being killed; and it called to them, saying: 
‘Come here, and I will give you something to fight your 
enemies with.’ And to each it gave a tiny drop of poison. 
When the black ants came to nip off the heads of those who 
had received the great gift, the red ants turned round and — 
shot out their tiny streams of poison. The poison entered 
the eyes of the black ants, and they were blinded. Those 
ants belonged to India, and the old mother heard the tale 
when she was a girl before she came to Zeilon.” 

*“‘ Ah, hah! one day I will go to India and see the moun- 
tains where the old grandfather was born,” said another 
boy. “Sister, how many years is it since our tribe was 
in India ? ” 

‘‘ Before you and I were born,” replied Maridi. A dis- 
tant cry fell on their ears. In a moment they were on their 
feet and alert to take cover. ‘“‘ Ah! itis only the old father’s 
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son. The evil spirit has taken him and driven him forth into 
the jungle.”’ 

‘* Sister, how does the devil take him? ” 

Maridi, with no one to criticize or take the words out of 
her mouth, closely imitated Hathay in her manner of relating 
the traditions of the jungle tribes. 

““ It comes and sits upon his shoulder in the shape of a 
stinging beetle, and it rides up and down the forest, biting 
and scratching at his neck till he runs as I did at the sight 
of the good snake’s light.” 

‘““ Ah! those stinging beetles! My mother says they are 
very bad,” remarked one of the girls. 

‘*Come home, children,’’ counselled Maridi. ‘* The 
stinging beetles are devils that live in rocks and trees. As 
soon as the sun is behind the great rock they are loosed and 
fly where they will; but they return before it 1s day to 
continue their watch over the treasure that is placed under 
their care.”’ 

‘* What is a stinging beetle like ?”’ asked one of the girls, 
as they walked soberly back to their shelters. 

**Shuh! child! how should I know. I have never seen 
one. I do not want to be devil driven! There was a girl 
in another tribe who once had a stinging beetle on her. 
She was called out into the jungle by a jackal. Every evening 
as the sun went down the jackal came and cried, ‘ Come 
out! out! out! out!’ Maridi imitated the cry of the 
Jackal. ‘“‘ At last she could bear it no more. She crept 
under the talipot leaves of her mother’s hut, and went to 
meet the jackal and to play with him. She must have 
passed near a spot where treasure was hidden, for a stinging 
beetle dropped down upon her and hid in her hair. When 
she went back to her mother’s hut it was plain to be seen 
from the look in her eyes and the foolishness of her ways that 
she was possessed by a devil. No one thought about the 
stinging beetle and its hiding-place; but all knew that she 
had a devil somewhere about her.” 

** ‘What did they do? ” 

““ Her people beat her with sticks and burned her with 
hot charcoal. They put pepper in her eyes till she howled 
like a jackal. Still the devil would not leave her. Then 
they tied her to a tree in the jungle and left her.” 
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“* And her end ? ”’ 

“ The mopila snakes found her. Her body turned blue 
and that was how her people knew what killed her.’ 

‘‘ And the stinging beetle? Did the mopila snakes kill 
him too?” Children must have their details to the last 
word. 

“It went back to its treasure, where it still guards the 
hidden gold and silver, sapphires and rubies that it wants 
to keep from the hand of man. Now run, children, or we 
Shall be late for the coffee.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Gay said nothing of Geoffry’s proposal. She had received 
no confidences from either of her companions whom she had 
not known many weeks, and was not inclined to give any 
herself. Possibly the same influence was at work with all 
three. Love at its first coming is new and sweet and 
wonderful. Its advent is a secret too precious to be spread 
abroad. A new self is developed which puzzles while it 
entrances. Whatever the man may fecl about it, the woman 
is too jealous of her wonderful joy in the first rosy hours to 
share the knowledge of it with another. 

_ With the man it is otherwise. His new sense of posses- 
sion makes him ready and eager to claim before the whole 
world what has lately been given. The chivalry in him 
prompts him to let all men know of his good fortune and 
of his readiness to hold it against the rest of mankind. Like 
the thrush and the blackbird, the song of triumph is within 
him, although he may not voice it like the birds and beasts. 

It was because Gay objected strongly to publicity that 
Geoffry consented to be silent. It would only be for a short 
time. When he returned from Kandy he would claim his 
right to come to the house as an accepted lover. Until then 
Gay might do as she pleased, hug her secret to her heart 
or confide it to whom she chose. 

As he left the bungalow after dinner to walk home, 
Gay, impelled by a new force that seemed to have entered 
her being whether she willed it or no, followed Geoffrey down 
the steps and walked with him to the end of the garden 
path. When, fifteen minutes later, she hurried back wonder- 
. ing if she had been missed, she found the drawing-room 
empty.: Helen had gone to bed. Catherine was in Betty’s 
room making final preparations for the night. 
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Gay called Pedro, and told him to shut the house; and 
learning that the master had retired to his room she sought 
her own with a feeling of relief that at last she was alone 
with opportunity to think over all that had taken place. 
Again and again she marvelled at the new joy that was 
thrilling through her veins. Again she went over the strange 
and unexpected happenings in the forest that she loved. It 
was all so wonderful, so beautiful, and thus thinking she fell 
asleep. 

On the following day Nellie Campbell rode up to the 
house on her pony. 

** Dad has been called down to Kandy on special constable 
duty,’ she announced in her abrupt way, as Gay ran out 
into the verandah to greet her. ‘I thought it would be a 

good opportunity to come and see you, Gay. Perhaps I 
can help with Betty.” 

‘* Thanks, she is better, and I am glad to say that the 
doctor has decided that it is not measles.” 

“Good ; but I’ve had measles myself, so ’m not nervous.” 

Nellie meanwhile dismounted, and at her direction the 
-syce took off the saddle and deposited it in a corner of the 

verandah. 

“* I never let my saddle go to the stables,’”’ she explained. 
“It might be thrown down anyhow. Nothing like a broken 
saddle-tree to give a horse a sore back. Fasten that strap 
properly, syce, or the pony will have the jhool off. Put the 
nosebag with the saddle. Tl see the pony fed after you 
have marlished it.’”’ She turned into the house and con- 
tinued to Gay, “ That old pony is as cunning | as they make 
"em, and his temper doesn’t improve with age.’ 

**T am so glad you were able to come; you don’t often 
get the chance, Nellie.” 

** IT shouldn’t have had it to-day but for father’s absence. 
He and Geoffry Charnes and four more men left this morning 
early for Kandy; and it is very uncertain when they will 
come back. It all depends upon how much trouble 
there is.’ 

Gay recalled what Geoffry had said. It had almost 
slipped her mind in the more personal thoughts that had 
occupied her. 

** Is it going to be serious ? ” she asked. 
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“* Dad says that the Sinhalese all over the island are full 
of disloyalty. It is not a thing of the moment. There is 
reason to believe that it has been going on for some time. 
So-called societies—Buddhist societies, debating clubs, social 
leagues, theosophist associations, even temperance leagues, 
call them what you will—have been got up with one end in 
view only; the propagation of disaffection. And now it is 
coming to a head.”’ 

** ‘Who are the promoters ? ’’ asked Gay. 

Nellie regarded her steadily for a space, and then her 
eyes sought the open window of the drawing-room through 
which she could see the garden blazing with colour under the 
brilliant sun. Beyond the garden the mountain rearcd its 
head, its ravines and shoulders mantled in a shimmering 
transparent haze of intense blue. 

“* If we could put our hands on these agents of disloyalty,”’ 
said Nellie, after a pause, “the whole movement might be 
crushed in a week.’ Again she paused, as she brought back 
her wandering eyes to Gay. 

** Who are they ? ” asked Gay, beginning to grow uneasy 
under Nellie’s seriousness. 

“* Ask me another. They exist in every valley, in every 
district. There are men at work here, there, and everywhere, 
judging by results.”’ 

“‘Kinglishmen ? surely not? that would be incredible.” 

*“* Europeans and natives. I won’t call them Englishmen, 
though they. may like to pose as such. It is suspected that 
they go round to the different meeting-places and give lectures 
to these clubs on the advertised subjects ; but more than half 
the time is occupied with a secret propaganda of disaffection 
to the English Government. It is not always done from 
the platform. Very often the worst and most poisonous 
doctrines are put forward in whispers among the crowd 
before and after the meeting. The teaching is greedily 
swallowed and passed on in the native villages. Goodness 
only knows where it may all end.” 

‘*Not in a general rising,” said Gay, with decision. She 
refused to be scared by what she termed in her mind old 
Campbell’s grousings. 

‘* We are only a handful of Europeans, after all, in the 
island,” continued Nellie, who had been so long a kind of 
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wastepaper basket for her father’s remarks on the subject 
when there was no one else to listen to him, that she had 
come to believe him a true prophet. “ If the Sinhalese rise 
throughout the whole island, where shall we be? Thrown 
into the sea,” concluded Nellie, gloomily. 

“There is one thing against such a catastrophe. The 
Sinhalese have no leader,’ said Gay, with a determined 
effort to be cheerful. “‘ You forget, too, that we have 
troops in Colombo.”’ 

“They can’t be everywhere,” replied Nellie, who was 
equally determined to face the music as she termed it. “I 
don’t like losing all our planters from the district. As far 
as I can see, the only man left to us is Fred. Supposing the 
estate coolies give trouble, what then ? ”’ 

“Ive no fear of them unless their supplies run short, 
which is not likely. In such a case they will forsake the 
estate and bolt.”’ 

** There’s another ugly feature about it which I don’t 
like. Dad says that there are unlimited means behind the 
movement, sufficient to arm every Sinhali in the island. 
Where does the money come from ? ”’ 

‘““Germany,” replied Gay, promptly: “but it will all 
be spent in vain.” 

‘“* I shall not say that if poor old Dad is killed. I think 
they might have let him off duty as a special constable.”’ 

“* T understood that he volunteered. He is just the man 
who is needed to deal with the Sinhalese. If any one knows 
the native it is your father. You talk to Fred about it ; he 
will tell you so.”’ 

At this moment a hurried step was heard coming up into 
the verandah. Gay went to the French window and found 
herself face to face with John Smith. His eyes shone, and 
he showed signs of excitement. 

‘* Miss Goldenham, I’m awfully sorry to rush in upon 
you suddenly like this. I was passing by the stables on my 
way up to the Gipsy camp, and I saw a bay pony being 
badly treated by the syce. The man was kicking it. I 
can’t bear to see animals ill-treated.. He made me angry, 
and I went and laid my stick across his back then and 
there. If he’s your man ie 


‘* He’s mine,’’ said Nellie, who had joined Gay. ‘“‘ And 
K 
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the pony is mine. The pony bites, and I suppose the silly 
owl forgot to bring the muzzle which should be put on every 
time it is marlished.” 

‘“T’m sorry, but I couldn’t help myself,’ said Smith, 
penitently. 

‘‘ Now you're here, stop and have some lunch,”’ said Gay, 

with the inbred hospitality of the colonist. 
. Smith accepted the invitation gratefully, and Gay went 
off to tell Pedro of the two additions to her party for lunch, 
a meal peculiar to Ceylon planting life that is called breakfast 
or tiffin according to fancy. 

Nellie was left to entertain Smith. Polite small-talk was 
not one of her acquirements. She was no reader nor thinker. 
Her whole mind was given to the events of her daily life 
and of her neighbours’ lives. She fixed an inquiring eye 
on Smith and asked— 

‘* How is it that you have not gone down with the specials 
this morning ? ” 

‘* Because I am not sworn in.” 

“Why not ? ”’ 

“TT refused. I pointed out that my business took me in 
all directions, and, therefore, I could not undertake to remain 
on my estate until I might happen to be wanted. Miss 
Campbell, get rid of that syce, he has a nasty temper.”’ 

“IT will,” replied Nellie. ‘“‘ He’s afraid of the pony. 
By-the-bye, Ill go and see the pony fed now.”’ 

She was still wearing her sun hat. The words were no 
sooner spoken than she was acting on them, and was out in 
the garden hurrying towards the stables. 

Smith hesitated ; he listened for Gay’s returning footsteps. 
She did not appear; and rather than be left alone in the 
drawing-room, he followed Nellie. 

The pony was tied to a staple. Its ears moved restlessly 
and it struck the ground with its hind foot. Its temper was 
ruffed. At the sound of Nellie’s footstep it whinnied. She 
spoke to it in a soothing voice, and the animal became 
quieter and more peaceably disposed. The syce was on the 
ground moaning in pain. 

“You have given this man a good dressing down,” 
observed Nellie, turning to Smith. 

““ Nothing more than he deserved,” he replied hotly. 
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Then, addressing the man, he said: ‘“ Get up and finish 
your work ; if ever I catch you ill-treating a dog or a horse 
again, Pli—I’ll give you a double dose of what you have 
already had. Getup! Itell you! Get upand go and fetch. 
the horse’s food.”’ 

The man, terrified by the sight of the long walking staff 
that Smith carried, rose and limped off to do as he was bid. 
He was not as much hurt as he would have his mistress 
believe ; and Smith knew that the exhibition of pain was put 
on to excite pity. 

‘* That way trouble lies,’’ remarked Nellie, in her confident 
tones. ‘‘ My father never touches a servant nor a cooly. 
It is bound to land you in the police court sooner or 
later.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Smith, as he watched Nellie handling 
the pony. “All the same I believe in the stick for the 
lower classes of human beings; and the brute roused my 
temper.” 

‘** He’s a brute, perhaps; but he is a brute that needs 
handling just as much asthe pony. The stick does no good 
with either the man or the animal.” 

The syce returned, and Nellie took the nosebag from 
him and hung it over the pony’s head herself. The animal 
was hungry, and applied itself at once to the boiled gram, 
expressing its gratification with a purring snort. 

‘Go to the butler and ask him to give you some castor 
oil to rub yourself with,” said Nellie to the syce. ‘“ Pll look 
after the pony.” 

_Castor oil whether used as a lubricant or taken internally 
is a panacea for all ills in the opinion of the Tamil. The 
syce limped off to secure the dark evil-smelling product of 
the castor seed. At this moment Gay and her brother 
joined them. Fred began to talk to Nellie, while Smith, who 
was still feeling uncomfortable although none the less 
vindictive in his mind towards the object of his anger, turned 
away with a request to Gay that he might be allowed to see 
how her Neopolitan violets were progressing in their new 
frames. 

‘*I can’t grow violets, Miss Goldenham. You don’t 
mind if I am very jealous,” said Smith, as they walked towards 
the sheltered border on the east side of the bungalow. 
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‘* Be as jealous as you like, and I will show my forgive- 
ness by presenting you with some more roots as soon as 
your frame is ready.”’ 

** You are kind !’”’ murmured Smith, allowing a touch of 
sentiment to crecp into his voice; but dropping back 
instantly into the purely friendly attitude that found favour 
in Gay’s eyes. At the same time, walking a pace or two 
behind her, he saw no necessity to veil his expression. If 
Gay had been a pineapple and Smith a hungry schoolboy 
the expression on his face would have intimated that he 
intended to eat the pineapple and leave none of it for any 
other person. ; 

Smith was not prepared, for several reasons, to propose 
marriage to any woman. If the lines of his life had been 
cast in the quiet backwaters of tea-planting, he would have 
left nothing undone to win Gay; but with this trading in 
wild animals and reptiles marriage was out of the question. 
At any moment he might have to go to New Guinea, Brazil, 
Japan or some remote country chosen by hisemployers. His 
small estate could be safely left to the care of a Burgher 
conductor for a few weeks or months; but a wife could not 
be so readily disposed of. Yet with the knowledge that he 
could not make the great venture, he was unable to keep 
away from the presence of the woman who held for him a 
strange attraction. And Gay, all unconscious of the mis- 
chief she might be working, was kind and friendly, anxious 
to give pleasure where it was possible and ready to do all 
in her power to make others happy ; a fatal quality where it 
goes with a young and pfetty face. 

Meanwhile Helen, who had been in the garden with the 
children under the shade of the orange trees, came up as 
Gay was gathering her violets. 

“* Nellie Campbell is here. She is with Fred seeing her 
pony fed,” said Gay, casually. “She and Mr. Smith are 
staying to tiffin. Look at these violets! I consider it a 
great triumph to grow such fine ones.”’ 

Smith agreed warmly, and began to search among the 
foliage. Gay held out a little bunch towards him. 

** You won’t find a single blossom left on the plants. We 
gather them closely, otherwise they would stop flowering.” 

He took the flowers with a word of thanks; but his 
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gratitude or rather his gratification was in his eyes where it 
was lost to Gay, but not to Helen. 

‘* Did you say that Miss Campbell was at the stables ? ” 
asked Helen, carelessly. ‘“‘ Ill go and find her.” 

‘Yes, do! and tell Fred that lunch will be ready in ten 
minutes. I'll round up the children for a toilet parade. 
Come and help me, Mr. Smith.” 

Gay went towards the bungalow where the boys and girls 
were already assembled under the ayahs’ care. Helen 
looked after Gay and her companion, a vague wonder in her 
mind as to whether Gay understood what was in Smith’s 
thoughts. Did she suspect anything, and if so, was the man 
distasteful to her—or otherwise? If Gay married, what 
would become of Fred ? : 

Helen moved away towards the stables. The pony was 
still busy with its midday feed. Its ill-used syce squatted 
on his heels at a little distance. He was occupied in rubbing 
his arms, and as much of his back as he could reach with 
the precious oil he had obtained from Pedro. Fred and 
Nellie had disappeared. 

Helen turned towards the kitchen garden and looked 
over the plumbago hedge. The people she sought were 
standing near a pergola that supported the rank growth of 
a chow-chow gourd which served as a vegetable marrow, 
when marrows were scarce. Fred talked earnestly; Nellie 
listened, her harebell blue eyes fixed intently on his, and a 
faint unusual colour flushing her cheek. 

After one swift, keen glance Helen turned away. An odd 
pain gripped her heart, and she caught her breath in a little 
gasp. She plunged down an unfrequented garden path that 
led to the stream, a solitary corner of shrubbery where the 
abutilon, a bushy shrub, and the poinscttia grew shoulder to 
shoulder with some old unpruned tea bushes, left to become 
rank and wild for the sake of seed. 

Why did she feel like this ? What had come over her to 
upset her thus ? she asked herself angrily. Fred and Nellie 
were very old friends. Why should they not walk together 
and speak to each other in private ? 

Helen had not yet heard that Oliver Campbell had been 
called to Kandy. She could not guess therefore, that Fred 
was listening to a repetition of the daughter’s fears for her 
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father’s safety, and her doubts as to the loyalty of the 
Indian coolies employed on her father’s estate. Helen stood 
still, her eyes on the orange-coloured bells of the abutilon. 
Without seeing the delicate veined petals she looked into 
her heart and faced the situation. The hot blood rose to 
her cheeks and she bowed her head, covering her face with 
her hands. 

** It’s no use blinding myself to the fact,’ she cried in 
self-abandonment. “Ilove him! Ilove him! Ilove him!” 
She pulled herself together with an effort. ‘“‘ How can I be 
so foolish? I have no right to give myself away in this silly 
fashion. I was so happy with Noel! Poor Noel, how I 
loved him! I thought when he died that I should never love 
another man.’ She looked up above the flowering shrubs 
towards the great hill behind the bungalow, clothed with the 
forest Gay loved so dearly. ‘‘ Fred is different. He is not 
like Noel, who was strong and irresistible, wilful and im- 
petuous. Fred is so gentle, so dependent. He needs some 
one to love him and care for him. Gay is very kind and 
nice—but she doesn’t understand ! ”’ 

The lunch bell was ringing in the verandah. It echoed 
to the furthermost corner of the garden. Still Helen did not 
move. She listened intently. The children ran with quick 
footsteps to the dining-room over the boarded passage, and 
they were followed by the ayahs and their servant Roderigues. 

Gay and Smith, talking and laughing with voices raised 
because of the merry chatter round them, were close on the 
heels of the little people. 

Then she heard Fred’s voice, as he and Nellie approached 
with unhurried steps from the kitchen garden. They © 
strolled under the rose pergola by the lawn on their way to 
the house. It seemed to the watcher that they lingered 
unnecessarily as they passed beneath the roses. What were 
they saying? Her quick ears caught the sound of a happy 
little laugh. It made her shiver. 

Helen, moved by a sudden impulse, ran towards the 
bungalow and reached it just as Fred and Nellie mounted 
the steps. She heard Nellie say— 

‘* How good youare, Fred! I feel ever so much happier.” 

They were a large and noisy party in the big dining-room 
with the children and the two guests. Nellie sat by Fred 
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at one end of the table ; and Smith was more than content 
to be beside Gay. To Helen and Catherine fell the task of 
looking after the hungry children. No sooner was the lunch 
ended than Smith rose, excusing himself on the score of a 
long journey. 

“Where did you say you were going ?”’ asked Fred, as he 
accompanied him to the verandah. 

‘“ Right over the ridge to the village on the other side, 
and possibly further,” replied Smith, making no secret of 
his objective. 

** That’s Asseri’s village, isn’t it ? ” 

‘* Yes, I think so,’”’ answered Smith, indifferently. 

‘““I wonder if these men will give trouble. You know 
that the special constables have been called up ? ”’ 

“Heard it this morning. It’s a false alarm in my 
opinion, a Governmental mare’s nest.” 

‘* T hope it may be so; but I’m afraid mischief is brewing. 
It’s German - 

Smith interrupted him with a strong expletive. He cursed 
the war and the enemy with a sudden outburst of fury, 
which made Fred smile as he recalled his companion’s 
weakness in that respect. 

‘* Look here,’’ said Smith, cooling down as abruptly as 
he had flared up. ‘‘ I may tell you between ourselves that 
it is nothing to me if the Sinhalese make riots. I have my 
trade to follow, and my contracts must be fulfilled. I heard 
this morning that Asseri’s people have a couple of fine leopard 
cubs for me, and I want to get possession of them before the 
animals are weakened by neglect. They have to be care- 
fully hand-fed with milk. I shall probably go down to the 
low country and take them with me to Colombo, where I 
shall see them safely shipped to their destination. I tell you 
this, Goldenham, in case you may hear men grousing because 
I am not losing my head over this will-o’-the-wisp of rioting 
which they seem to fear. I shall probably be seen to-morrow 
with a gang of coolies under my direction conveying two 
dozen venomous snakes, the two leopard cubs, some young 
monkeys—— ” 

While Smith talked the two men walked towards the 
forest, passing the stables as they went. The pony had 
finished its gram. The nosebag lay upon the ground near 
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it ; and the syce sat hunched up against the stable wall with 
the sun shining down upon him. He scowled as he caught 
sight of Smith. The castor oil might have lubricated his 
blows, but it had not oiled his temper. Fred parted with 
Smith at the entrance of the forest. 

‘“* Good-bye; you have a long tramp before you. I 
ought to have lent you our pony,” said Goldenham, with 
sudden contrition for his want of thought for his guest. “It 
might have carried you to the top of the ridge.” 

“Thanks; I should have brought my own if I had 
wanted to ride,”’ replied Smith, as he strode away. 

When tea was over Nellie called for her pony. It was 
brought by Gay’s syce. 

“* Where’s my man?” she asked, as she held the pony 
while the syce fetched the saddle from the verandah. 

Pedro came forward to explain. ‘‘ That man feeling ill. 
Master give too much plenty beat.” 

“Where is he?’ demanded Nellie, looking sharply at 
the butler. 

“* 1 don’t know, lady.” 

‘* Has he run away ? ” 

“* Maybe, lady. I cannot say.” 

She mounted the pony from the verandah steps, refusing 
assistance from Fred. 

““ It will save me the trouble of dismissing him,” said 
Nellie, in no way put out by the loss of her servant. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, everybody. Good-bye, Fred. Come over and look 
round the tea factory to-morrow if you can. Dad will be 
pleased to think that you have kept an eye on things for 
him. Good-bye, Mrs. Loveden!”’ she added as she caught 
sight of Helen just entering the verandah. 

Helen made no reply. She had heard the invitation 
given to Fred. Her lips closed more firmly than usual, and 
she turned quickly back into the bungalow. Never before 
had Nellie’s cut-and-dried old-maidishness struck her so 
acutely as to-day. It positively got on her nerves. How 
Fred could see anything attractive in the girl Helen could 
not comprehend ! 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE letters and daily newspaper arrived at Toona Kelli 
about midday by Goldenham’s own messenger. The man 
was provided with a leather postbag of which the post- 
master at the district office possessed a duplicate key. If 
the tappal cooly, as he was called, was not held up in any way 
by other business, he was expected to arrive at the bungalow 
before twelve; but if he had to deliver any letter by hand 
on his way down, and to wait for an answer, he would be late. 

Fred, however, was impatient of any delay, and the 
carrier of the bag was rarely diverted from his path by any 
other business than that connected with the post. In 
addition to bringing back the letters, the cooly took away 
those that were intended for the post. 

The day following Nellie’s visit, Fred fulfilled his promise 
to go and look round her father’s estate. He rode down, 
starting away from his bungalow as soon as he had seen his 
conductor and his tea-maker about the work to be done on 
his own land. 

The pony, sure-footed and reliable, made no special 
demand on his attention ; and as he rode he had opportunity 
for thought. A few words carelessly dropped by Smith 
troubled his mind. The longer he thought over them the 
more worried he became. 

Fred was endowed with one of those simple natures that 
can think evil of no one. Being lame and somewhat of an 
invalid, he led a more or less sheltered life and could not be 
said to run with other men. It thus happened that he heard 
less gossip and perhaps knew less of his neighbours’ mode of 
living than others. - 

He was not without his faults, but they were not of the 
flagrant type. Occasionally he lost his temper with his 
coolies. The natives were irritating; the sun, which has 
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much to answer for in the East, was hot; and he was tired. 
In his exasperation he let fly a few expressions that he would 
not have liked his sister to overhear. 

Beyond a swear round now and then, Fred led a blameless 
life, as blameless as Gay herself ; although, as far as a know- 
ledge of humanity went, he was not as ignorant as his sister. 

It was inevitable that certain information should come 
to his ears concerning the deeds of his neighbours which 
did not reach Gay’s. He scrupulously avoided showing 
any interest in such subjects, and was not at all grateful to 
any busybody who took upon himself to pass on a scandal. 

If men chose to have bachelor parties on birthdays and 
consume more wine than was good for them, it was clearly 
no affair of his. He was never present at any orgy of the 
kind, and he took care that nothing of the sort happened under 
his own roof. If irregularities were forced upon his notice, 
he avoided personal contact with the ill-doer as much as 
possible: and he gave him no encouragement to come to his 

house. He left those whose moral standard was not the same 
as his own to go their ways as they pleased. 

Like all men so constituted, Fred was slow to believe 
evil of any one ; but when once suspicion was roused he found 
it difficult to rid his mind of it. Where another man would 
have dismissed the tale with the comment, “Silly ass! ”’ 
Fred worried over the fact that he had not thought the man 
could be so weak, and that now he would have to reconstruct 
his ideas and place so-and-so in another mental category. 

Fred had heard nothing derogatory of John Smith’s 
character. He regarded him as a man like himself, well- 
intentioned and honourable. Therefore, what Smith had to 
say carried weight. 

Before parting at the entrance of the forest on the previous 
day Smith reverted to the subject of the special constables’ 
work. 

“I hope you don’t think me a slacker, Goldenham,”’ he 
said, more temperately than when he had spoken a short time 
previously at the mention of the special constables’ duty. 

‘* Not at all! not at all!’’ Fred hastened to say. He 
was the last man to wish it to be thought that he sat in 
judgment on his fellow-men. ‘‘ You know your own business 
best ; and I am sure that you are quite right not to take on 
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any job that you don’t see your way to carry through 
satisfactorily. I should do exactly the same myself.” 

“* Of course I am fitted for it; I should not hold back on 
account of any risk to life and limb.”’ 

** Will there be any risk ? ’’ asked Fred, who had no faith 
in serious rioting. He believed that the mixed nationalities 
in the island would not have enough cohesion to be able to 
band themselves in opposition to a beneficent Government 
from whom they received nothing but good. 

*“No risk whatever, in my opinion,” answered Smith, 
confidently. “Ive said all along that there’s nothing in 
all these rumours of a rising on the part of the Sinhalese. 
What have they got to rise against? If, however, the 
natives do come to blows with the police, a planter may by 
chance be done in by a blow from a rice-pounder. Anyway, 
I hope, whoever he may be, he will have made arrangements 
to meet his liabilities. You remember Brown’s case when he 
died of typhoid fever, and how the hat went round. You 
gave a hundred rupees yourself; so did I and a good many 
other fellows. His father, who inherited the whole of the 
estate, wouldn’t contribute a shilling ; and no one could make 
him because the poor woman and her children had no legal 
claim on Brown. If we, his friends and acquaintances, felt 
a moral claim and were ready to help, surely old Brown should 
have felt it doubly strong.” 

“It certainly was rough on the woman, poor soul!” 
said Fred, who shrank from the subject with his usual] reserve. 

‘“* What I mean to say is this,’”’ continued Smith, who 
seemed to have forgotten that he was ina hurry. “A short 
will and a few words to the executors will be all that is 
necessary. If Brown had left written instructions they 
would have been sufficient. His father couldn’t have dis- 
regarded them. After all, it takes so little to provide for 
these unfortunate families; and old Brown would not have 
missed the money. By-the-bye, I hope Charnes has made 
a will. Ihope with all my heart that he and the rest of the 
crowd who have gone down to Kandy and Colombo will 
not forget! Eh! What?” 

‘I don’t know,” replied Fred, after a perceptible pause. 
“* IT know nothing of Charnes’ private affairs.” 

He spoke in such a tone as to suggest that they might 
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both be going a little beyond their province in discussing 
their neighbours’ business. It was not lost on Smith. 
He pulled himself up, and said hastily :— 

‘““Oh! well! we have no right to interfere or ask any 
questions. Yet what is to prevent a repetition of Brown’s 
case if some of these men get knocked on the head and have 
forgotten to make proper provision? I suppose the hat 
will have to go round again. So, indirectly, it is our business 
since we are the people who are expected to contribute.” 

Fred was silent again. He wished with all his heart that 
his gossiping friend would depart. Smith saw that the 
subject was distasteful, and tried to amend what he had said ; 
but, unfortunately, he only plunged the deeper. 

‘* But Charnes isn’t killed yet. He is a strong hefty 
fellow in the prime of life, and he will probably be able to 
take care of himself. He will live to perform all his duties 
sooner or later without coming to us for help. So long! 
I must be off.” 

Smith strode away without waiting for comment on his 
words. Perhaps he did not wish to be asked for the grounds 
of his observations. He need not have feared any cross- 
questioning. Goldenham was not a man to go behind a 
friend’s back. If it became necessary to obtain certain 
information concerning a man’s life, he would prefer to go 
straight to the fountain head and have it at first hand. 

With his habitual disbelief in evil until evil was proved, 
Goldenham indignantly repudiated the thoughts that arose 
from the pernicious insinuation. He had hitherto believed 
whole-heartedly in his old friend’s integrity. Through all 
the length of years that they had been living in close prox- 
imity, never a breath of scandal had dimmed Geoffry’s 
record in fair dealing as a planter and as an upright honourable 
gentleman in his mode of life. 

Goldenham was aware that among the majority of 
Europeans in the island, a scrupulous reserve was main- 
tained about all matters connected with the private lives of 
the colonists. He was surpzised and annoycd at the breach 
of the unwritten custom made by Smith. Aslongas a man 
conformed to social conventions and was sober in public, 
he was accepted at that valuation and counted as sober 
no matter how he might behave in the lonely privacy of his 
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own bungalow. An acquaintance who went out of the way 
in idle curiosity to discover secrets that did not concern him 
was looked upon as a traitor in the camp. 

Fred was inclined to regard Smith in this light. He was 
not only upset by the indirect insinuation, but he was also 
moved to a dull resentment against him for trying to under- 
mine his faith in an old friend and implant the seeds of a 
horrible distrust. He did his best to shake off the suspicion ; 
to ‘‘ turn it down ”’ as incredible ; but the monster—a hydra- 
headed scandal—once created is not so easily slain. It 
has too many heads. As often as it is scotched, it springs 
to life again, no matter what the weapon used against it-— 
ridicule, indignation, an appeal to reason. It is a psychic 
reptile more difficult to destroy than any serpent in the 
physical world. 

What did he, Fred, really know of Charnes’ private :ife ? 

In his many visits to his friend’s bungalow he had never 
been beyond the dining and drawing-rooms and the smoking- 
hall which Geoffry used as his sitting-room. 

** Curse that fellow Smith! ”’ said Fred to himself, as he 
rode towards Campbell’s estate. 

On his way he had to pass Wanna Wella. It lay on the 
slopes of the valley opposite to his own place with the river 
between. The bungalow stood halfway up the hill, a pretty 
oasis of flowers and variegated shrubs in an expanse of 
verdant tea. The eastern sun caught the spot and lighted 
up the tints of the purple bougainvillier, the blue ipomea, 
the flaming orange bignonia, and the brilliant scarlet poin- 
settia. It looked a delectable home for any Englishman, 
sweet, wholesome, and alluring in its subtropical beauty. 

‘** Curse that fellow Smith! I didn’t know he was such 
a scandal-monger,’’ said Fred, as he left the bungalow 
behind. 

As long as his eyes rested on Geoffry’s charming home, 
the thought of its owner being in any way a “ wrong ’un ”’ 
was easily rejected ; but when the bungalow was lost sight 
of, suspicion sprang up once more and suggested that the 
most beautiful ferns and moss often hid the foulest of swamps 
and most poisonous of snakes, the most loathsome slugs and 
worms. Appearances were not to be trusted. 

“Oh! hang that fellow Smith! He’s a liar!” cried 
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Fred aloud, in his distress, as he realized his own deplorable 
disloyalty to his old friend. 

The syce heard his master speak and hurried up to his 
stirrup to take the order which he supposed his master was 

iving. 
a What? Yes! Run on ahead and tell Miss Campbell 
that I am coming.” 

The syce left the path and took a cooly track through 
the tea, a short cut to Campbell’s bungalow. Fred was 
relieved to be alone even though the anathemas he 
occasionally breathed against Smith were unintelligible to 
his servant. 

“I can’t, I won’t believe that there is anything wrong 
about old Geoff. It’s preposterous! its ludicrous! it’s 
outrageous !”’ he said, as he once more ranged himself on 
Charnes’ side. “‘ Smith ought to be shot for hinting such 
a thing.” 

Then Fred asked himself what the blighter actually said. 
To his surprise he could not recall the exact words. ‘‘ Charnes 
ought to make his will.” That was all right. Everybody 
ought to do so. He himself had made a will. 

Then Smith had added something to the effect that 
Charnes ought to provide for his liabilities and not leave 
them, like the unfortunate Brown, to be dependent on the 
charity of other people. 

No! Smith had not said that; he had not mentioned 
liabilities in Geoffry’s case, but only in Brown’s. Then, 
what the devil had he said ? 

He had implied something, a vague something in connec- 
tion with liabilities that necessitated the making a provision 
of some kind. 

Again Fred doubted. Had Smith said as much even as 
that ? Or was it his own thought born of the association 
of ideas ? 

Honest Fred Goldenham sustained a distinct shock as 
he realized his disloyalty to his friend. Why should he 
suspect Charnes of following in the footsteps of Brown 
because Smith happened to mention the names of the two 
men in one breath ? 

‘“Oh! the devil take Smith |” he exclaimed, as he pulled 
the pony up before the front verandah of Nellie’s house ; 
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only he made the sentence just a little stronger in his deep 
annoyance than is here recorded. 

“Very good, sah!”’ replied the syce, as he held the 
stirrup for his master to dismount. 

The man knew very little English, and had not under- 
stood. He took it for granted that an order had been given. 
If it was not fulfilled the order would be repeated. Probably 
it was only a direction to perform one of his duties as horse- 
keeper which he had no intention of leaving undone. 

Nellie, hearing that Fred was on the way and close 
at hand, had run out into the verandah to be ready to 
welcome him. She had a colour in her cheeks, due to the 
pleasure she felt at seeing her visitor; and her blue eyes 
shone as she greeted him. She wore a pale blue linen frock 
and sunbonnet; and she reminded Fred of a fresh English 
harebell blossoming on some breezy heath in the old country. 

‘** How good of you to come, Fred! The conductor is 
here, and he will tell you what the coolies are doing. After 
you have spoken to him, we will go down to the tea-house, 
where the last break of tea is being fired.”’ 

The interview with the conductor proved satisfactory, as 
also was the visit to the tea-house. The tea-maker showed 
him what had been done and the work intended for the 
morrow; and Fred expressed his approval and promised to 
look in at the same time the following day. Nellie was also 
gratified to know that all was going well. 

‘* Now come and see the garden,”’ she said. 

She showed him the piece of ground that she coveted for 
her fowls. Fred looked closely at it and pointed out that 
the tea bushes were some of the best on the estate; it 
would be wrong to sacrifice them in these hard times. He 
examined the ground and suggested an extension of the 
fowl-run in another direction. By slicing off a piece of the 
garden shrubbery that had grown rank and wild, she might 
get just the space she wanted for her cocks and hens. He 
called the gardener and gave the necessary orders ; the man 
was to begin the work at once, so as to get it cleared away 
before the master returned. Campbell cared very little for 
the garden, so little that he would never consent to any 
addition to it. There it was, and Nellie might do what she 
liked with it, except enlarge it. 
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After arranging for the new fowl-run, Fred and Nellie 
went to the office. He advised her on the reply she ought 
to give to a business note that had come for her father 
marked “urgent.”” As Fred talked and gave advice, it 
occurred to him more than once that Nellie was exceptionally 
level-headed over estate matters, and he complimented her 
on her business capacity. She coloured with pleasure at his 
words of praise. 

‘**T am my father’s clerk,” she explained. ‘“‘I find I can 
save him a great deal by writing his letters at his dictation 
as he lies in his long-armed chair with his tired old legs at 
rest. I can also keep the estate accounts.”’ 

** It’s a wonderful help to have someone who understands 
this office work. I come in dog-tired after being up at five 
in the morning doing roll-call. Then I tramp over the estate 
to see that the weeders and pruners and pluckers are doing 
their work properly. Then to the tea-house to look after 
the fermenting, the withering, and the firing. By the time 
I get back to the bungalow and have had my bath and 
breakfast, I am more fit for the armchair than the office 
stool.”’ 

‘“*That’s exactly what father says. I like the work, 
and I never seem to get tired.” 

So they chatted, and the morning hours flew by till Fred 
suddenly discovered that he had only just time to get home 
to the late breakfast. Gay always waited for him. Often 
it was nearer twelve o'clock than eleven when they sat down. 
Gay had a reason for waiting. It left her brother under an 
obligation to return in good time, and not overwork himself. 
Moreover, he made a better mea] when he had company than 
when he took his food alone. 

Breakfast was just over and the children dismissed, when 
Pedro brought in the postbag. He laid it on the table in 
front of his master. Fred opened it with a little brass key 
attached to his watch-chain. Gay possessed a similar key, 
but it was only used when Fred was away. 

He distributed the letters without haste. Helen and 
Catherine received theirs and rose from their seats at once, 
to retire to their rooms to read and if necessary reply to them. 

The last to be brought out by his unhurrying fingers was 
for Gay. It was a thick envelope, and it was addressed in 
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Geoffry’s handwriting. Fred was not in the habit of showing 
any curiosity over his sister’s correspondence, nor any 
desire to see it, unless she gave him a letter from a mutual 
friend to read knowing that he would be interested. She 
was equally indifferent regarding his correspondents, asking 
no questions, and showing no desire to know their names or 
their business. He therefore handed her the letter in silence. 

She took it, and he could not help seeing the little 
gleam of glad surprise that shone in her tell-tale eyes. They 
smiled with pleasure, although the lips did not curve in 
sympathy. Instead of opening it Gay slipped the letter into 
her pocket and began to busy herself with the breakfast 
table. She touched the bell to summon Pedro to clear away, 
and she began to collect the flower vases. They had to be 
rearranged every morning. Usually she attended to them 
before breakfast, but to-day she had had no opportunity. 
The morning had gone quite as quickly with her as with 
Fred over various little duties for the children. 

Fred gathered up his letters and the newspaper and rose 
from his seat. It was his custom to retire to his sitting-room 
which also served as office, and remain there till three o’clock 
when tea was brought in to him on a separate tray. After 
his correspondence and estate books were written up, he 
took forty minutes’ sleep. 

At half-past three the sun had lost its midday fierceness, 
and he was ready to visit parts of the estate that he was 
unable to reach in the morning. 

To-day he stood at the end of the table, his chair pushed 
back, and looked at his sister. He shrank from asking any 
questions; yet he found himself desperately anxious to 
know what Geoffry could possibly be writing about at such 
length, as the bulky envelope suggested, to Gay. Her 
manner was not encouraging. ; 

“* IT see you have a letter from Geoff,” he said diffidently. 
“When you have read it do tell me how he is getting on ; 
and whether the political atmosphere is much disturbed in 
and round Kandy.” 

‘* T will,’ replied Gay, bustling about as she put the vases 
on a large tray. 

“* I wonder where he is staying ?”’ 

‘* He said he was going to the Queen’s Hotel.” 

L 
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Still Fred lingered. His sister’s manner told him nothing. 
He had seen her similarly occupied on other days. There 
was no sign of haste in her movements ; nor of self-conscious- 
ness. What could Charmes have to say to Gay ? 

‘* Perhaps he wants me to give a look round at Wanna 
Wella.” 

‘It would be kind of you to do so, whether he asks it 
or not,” replied Gay. 

Fred demurred. If secrets did by any chance exist 
behind the bungalow, it would be torture to him to run up 
against them. The thought was another of the morning’s 
pin-pricks, and he hated himself for that ‘* If.” 

‘““No; I don’t think I can go unasked,”’ said Fred, after 
a slight pause. 

Gay began to lift the flowers of yesterday from the vases, 
and to pack them in her empty basket. The vases she 
refilled with fresh water. 

‘“* By-the-bye, how did you find Nellie this morning ? ” 
she asked. | 

Fred replied, and they talked for a few minutes of the 
new fowl-run, and of Nellie’s joy at finding that it was 
possible to make the extension without sacrificing the tea 
bushes. Then Gay put on her gardening gloves—for the 
roses in Ceylon are rank and thorny in growth—and picked 
up her scissors. As she turned to go out through the long 
French window, Fred looked after her with the words on 
his lips that he shrank from speaking. 

If—another cursed “if ’’—Geoffry was that sort of man, 
then the less Gay had to do with him the better. 

“That sort of man!” What sort of a man? Con- 
found it! Here he was up against the old suspicion in its 
fullstrength, and with nothing more to support it but Smith’s 
vague insinuation and his own disloyal thoughts. 

In fierce displeasure at himself, at Smith, at Charnes, and 
now at Gay for having received a letter, he strode off feeling 
half a martyr and half a criminal. 

He ran against Helen in the passage. She was taking 
a troop of joyous little people into a shady corner of the big 
verandah to read a story to them. Some of them would 
fall asleep in the middle of it ; so much the better. 

** I shall be going to the furthest end of the estate this 
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afternoon, Mrs. Loveden. It is where the river comes out 
of the jungle. You have often said you would like to see it ; 
will you come ? ”’ said Fred, feeling that he could not stand 
a solitary walk with his own thoughts. 

** I shall be delighted,” said Helen, the colour flying into 
her face unknown to herself. 

** We will start at four. Be sure you have some tea before 
going as we shall not be back until six; possibly later.” 

He had no intention of confiding his misgivings to Helen. 
He only wanted to protect himself against thinking round in 
@ pernicious circle, and increasing his own distrust, which he 
knew to be utterly unworthy of himself. 


CHAPTER XV 


THERE are epoch-making events in all our lives. The 
events mean nothing to the rest of the world: but they 
are often pivots on which the private life of the individual 
turns. They go to the forming of character; they 
. strengthen or weaken it according to the new influences 
that are brought to bear upon it. 

A boy’s first day at a public school is one of them. A 
girl’s last day is equally momentous. She throws off the 
shackles of the old discipline—of appropriating each hour 
of the day to a regular employment—and starts out on a 
new life, where her time is at her own disposal to be used 
or wasted as she pleases. A man’s entry on the duties of 
his profession and its many responsibilities is a highl 
important crisis when his foot is on the threshold of 
failure or success. 

A woman’s first love-letter, although of no consequence 
to any one but herself, is the entry for her into a new world. 
She is taking into her life a dominant influence that may 
have a far-reaching effect. 

The first kiss of her lover is bewildering; but it is a 
thing of the moment. It resolves itself into-nothing but 
a memory as soon as she is alone, a dream of bliss that melts 
away under the prosaic duties of her daily life. 

The love-letter has more substance. There is nothing 
of the dream about it. It is permanent and abiding. 
There le the words of the beloved in black-and-white, 
incontrovertible, enduring as long as the paper will endure 
that records them. 

As to whether the sentiment that inspires the writer 
will remain is another matter with which the happy re- 
cipient does not concern herself. When love first comes 
it always means that it is going to endure for ever, whether 
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it is expressed in kisses or in written words. By the time 
a woman receives her first letter she has probably expe- 
rienced the kisses, and she holds against her heart the per- 
manent assurance that they meant all or even more than 
they implied. 

There is another feature common to all love-letters. 
On receipt of the priceless treasure, a girl, if she is in the 
presence of her family or friends, puts the document away 
into some safe place—her pocket for choice—until she has 
an opportunity of reading it in solitude. The knowledge 
that it is there thrills her. The letter seems invested with 
a magical power. It is like the stolen peach secreted by 
the schoolboy. She waits for a luxurious moment to enjoy 
it, when nothing is likely to interrupt that enjoyment or to 
give away the secret. 

Gay was no different from the rest of the world. The 
peach was in her possession, although she had not come by 
it dishonestly like the schoolboy. She could afford to wait 
for the luxurious moment. Her morning duties must be 
completed before she could indulge in any selfish pleasure. 
If she had known that Geoffry was going to write so soon 
after his arrival in Kandy, she would have arranged the 
flowers before breakfast instead of playing games with the 
children in the garden by way of making them take exercise. 

As it was the vases must be filled ; and when they were 
done she might hope to have an hour to herself free from 
interruptions. She worked quickly, and in less than thirty 
minutes—the time she usually allowed herself for her task 
‘—the vases were in their places and the air of the house 
rich with the perfume of roses, violets, and lilies. 

She took off her apron and gloves and put away scissors 
and basket. Where should she go to find a secluded spot 
free from demands on her attention? Her thoughts turned 
to the forest. All her best moments had been spent in the 
company of her beloved trees. It was a fitting spot for 
reading Geoffry’s words. The forest would hide her from 
the distracting world of the bungalow. She felt that the 
great giants were already beckoning to her with a promise 
of the sympathetic solitude for which she craved. 

Gay moved down the passage to her room. She was 
met by Nurse Catherine, who carried a basket. 
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‘*'You asked me for some needlework, Gay. Here are 
some socks belonging to the children. How they wear 
them into such holes I can’t think ! ” pres y Sot ass 

‘© Dear little restless feet; I am not surprised,” replied 
Gay, as she took the basket. “ I’ve earned an hour’s rest, 
and Ill darn while I rest.” woke ey 

She was about to enter her room to put on her sun-hat 
when Fred drifted up the passage in quest of a book that 
he had been reading the previous evening. 

“It is in the drawing-room on the little table by the 
fireplace, where you left it last night,” said Gay. 

** Thanks; I thought that it might be there.’’ Instead 
of passing on to fetch it, Fred stood still as though a sudden 
thought had struck him. ‘“‘ By-the-bye, Gay, was there 
any message for me in Geoff’s letter ? ” 

“IT haven’t opened it yet. I thought I would finish the 
flower vases first. Ill let you know at teatime.” 

Catherine, who was still with Gay, glanced at her face, 
but read nothing unusual. Fred went on his way, and his 
sister opened the door leading into her bedroom. 

‘““May I speak to you, Gay? I won’t keep you a 
minute,’ said Catherine, detaining her. ‘One of the 
letters I received this morning was from Dr. Caversham. 
He asks me to let him know how Betty is, and says that 
he will be up in this direction to-morrow.” 

** Please tell him that we shall be delighted to see him, 
and that my brother and I hope that he will stay to dinner,” 
answered Gay, with warm hospitality. She moved forward 
into her room as though the subject were at an end as far 
as the Doctor was concerned. Catherine glanced after her, 
strongly tempted to follow. A quiet talk with Gay would 
have been very acceptable after receiving Caversham’s long 
epistle. However, failing encouragement, Catherine re- 
tired ; and Gay, who had her own thoughts to occupy her, 
did not see what was in the mind of the other. 

The next hindrance was Pedro, who had a complaint to 
make against the beef-box cooly and the length of. time he 
took to bring the supplies back from market, an entirely 
false charge if his mistress could only have known it. 

This was a matter that could not be disposed of as 
easily as Dr. Caversham’s visit. Not only was Gay obliged 
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to hear the rambling tale of shortcomings, but shc 
had to interview the defaulter. She reproved; Pedro 
added abuse in his native tongue; and the cooly was made 
to understand that he would be “ put sick,” or, in other 
words, fined, if he did not speedily mend his ways. 

He accepted it all with resignation; it was the will of 
the gods. His real offence was the loss of a small piece of 
mutton sent as a present to Pedro by the butcher. The 
mutton had been unaccountably lost as the man passed 
his own house on the way back. 

Gay heard Billy’s voice clamouring for her as she was 
leaving the back verandah. She sent Pedro for her basket 
of socks and her workbag. As soon as he returned she slipped 
out into the garden and sped away swiftly towards the forest. 

Surely no place could be better chosen for the reading 
of her first love letter—she never doubted its nature—than 
the place where he had declared his love, and she had re- 
ceived the first kiss in her life that mattered. 

The sun was hot, but there was plenty of shade. Once 
hidden from the bungalow by the turn in the path, she had 
no fear of pursuit. She was not only out of sight of the 
house, but she was too far off to hear any call from the 
children. Much as she loved them, the little people were 
not conducive to a mood in which a love-letter could be 
appreciated and enjoyed. : 

She reached the spot where she and Geoffry had sat. 
The prostrate old tree, with its great limbs as large in them- 
selves as the ordinary English tree of the hedgerow, seemed 
to give her an invitation to stop. She seated herself on 
the bough in the same spot, and placed her basket of needle- 
work by her side. It was earlier in the day than when she 
and Geoffry were there. The birds were silent and still 
drowsy with their midday rest during the hottest part of 
the tropical day. The butterflies basked in the sun with 
wide-spread wings, too lazy to seek the open flower. 

She took the letter from her pocket and gazed at it. 
She knew the handwriting as well as she knew Fred’s. 
Geoff had occasionally written in days gone by when he 
sent her boxes of chocolate and baskets of mangosteens. 
She was in her flapperhood then. Later the letters had 
come in answer to her own, asking him to dinner or lunch. 
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As she looked at the envelope before opening it, the 
writing seemed different. The hand that wrote was the 
hand that had caressed her hair and thrilled her with a soft 
lingering touch. Its association with the letter brought 
him very close. 

‘* Dear old Geoff! I didn’t know that I loved you so! ”’ 
she whispered in her heart. 

She opened the envelope and drew out the folded 
sheets—one, two, three—all closely written. What a lot 
he had to say, and how dear of him to say it! Had he 
guessed how she would crave for the written words when 
she could no longer hear them spoken ? 

The letter began, ‘“‘ Dear little Chum.” It was the old 
style of address that had accompanied the chocolate and 
the fruit, and which he equally used when he accepted her 
invitations. Somehow, like the address on the envelope, 
it took a different meaning and sent a strange new thrill 
through her. 

She read on, and his hot words carried her away. They 
lifted her into a wonderful world of love. She felt her heart 
respond and rise to meet him. She was no longer afraid 
to admit that she loved him. Oh, it was all so new, so 
delicious ! 

“ Darling Geoffry ! What a stupid, blind little bat I 
have been not to see it before! Of course we have loved 
each othier all the way along. Oh, Geoff! Why didn’t you 
open my eyes before? Think of the time we have wasted ! ”’ 

She read the words again and again. He repeated in a 
straightforward manly way what he had told her as she 
leaned against him here in this very spot, vowing as she 
listened that she would not be engaged. 

She was thankful that he did not allude to this piece 
of childishness on her part. What a baby he must have 
thought her! She had talked like a girl of ten instead of 
a& woman of over twenty. It was of himself that he spoke 
in his letter, with never a doubt of the glorious future that 
was before them. 

When she had read through to the end, blushing faintly 
at the warm words with which he concluded, she sat motion- 
less as if under some enchantment. Her eyes rested on 
the green of the forest and the blue of the sky, but her mind 
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had drifted far beyond the beauty and colour of nature. 
The basket of work was forgotten. Gay, the practical, the 
busy housewife, the foster-mother of the children she had 
gathered under her wing, was day-dreaming. Love in the 
forest held her under its spell. 

The letter remained open in her hand to read yet again, 
more slowly than before. Her eyes dwelt on the pages, 
lingering here and there to feast on certain sentences that 
were to remain for ever engraved on her memory. The 
minutes passed without her knowledge. The life of the 
forest stirred with its afternoon activities. The breeze 
rustled the foliage above. Far away the wild monkeys, 
roused from their midday lethargy, chattered and squabbled 
as they hunted for their food, the jungle nut, the sour- 
sweet fruit, and the fat grub. 

Suddenly the psychic calm of her mind was broken. 
Her dream of love snapped like a large iridescent bubble 
that bursts. Something foreign to her thought had entered 
her world and changed its atmosphere. Though the sun 
was still shining, and the face of nature had not altered, 
she had a sensation of losing the glitter and gold out of the 
daylight. 

She lifted her eyes from the pages of Geoff’s letter and 
met a sight that held her in mute astonishment. 

Within ten yards of the spot where she sat stood a man 
intently staring at her. He was an Englishman, as white 
of skin as herself. His dress was a strange mixture of East 
and West. A pair of old khaki breeches and some im- 
provised puttees, made of Hessian torn from the withering 
shelves of a tea-house, clothed his legs. He wore a short 
coat of native make, such as the headman of a Sinhalese 
village might have been seen in, and an old grey flannel 
shirt, collarless and open at the neck. His hair, long and 
untrimmed, was covered with a much-worn black velvet 
cap such as the Goanese servants affect in Ceylon. 

It was not his strange kit, however, that held Gay’s 
gaze; it was his face. He possessed only one eye. The 
socket of the other was empty, painfully, repulsively empty. 

A brown ragged beard hid his mouth and chin; but 
every other feature was lost to Gay in the contemplation 
of the mutilated eyes. The expression in the one remaining 
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eye riveted her attention. In colour of a cloudy hazel, 
it held within it the horror of some ghastly experience, 
some unnatural deed that had roused a terror never to be 
forgotten. 

For her own safety Gay felt no alarm; she was too 
much surprised for fear. Moreover the colour of his skin 
revealed his Western origin, and in the East all white folk 
feel the brotherhood of nationality. 

The man remained standing on the edge of the forest 
through which he had approached. [If he had come by the 
path she would have seen him advancing. He must have 
emerged from the leafy shadows with the stealthy move- 
ments of the wild animal of the jungle. 

A great tree-trunk was immediately behind him. How 
he had managed to pass through the dense vegetation 
without using the path she did not know. Like one of the 
forest beasts he must have wormed his way along an un- 
known game track. 

She wondered how long he had been there watching her 
from behind his leafy screen. She was familiar with the 
presence of the deer and jungle pig, the jackal and rat, the 
snake and the lizard, and even with the wandering Gipsy 
and the Sinhali woodcutter. They belonged to the forest ; 
but this strange European was alien to it. There was 
reason for the presence of the animals and the natives ; but 
there was no reason that she could see for a Kuropean to 
be playing the gipsy and haunting the forest as if he had 
been born there. 

As the two gazed at each other, he read astonishment 
in her eyes, while she detected suspicion and distrust in that 
single eye. It was evident that though she had never seen 
him before he was familiar with the sight of an English- 
woman. 

** Who are you?” Gay asked abruptly, as soon as she — 
could find her voice. 

He started violently at the sound, and sprang back 
towards the tree as if to take cover behind it. He made 
- no reply except to catch his breath in a slight gasp. 

Suddenly the thought flashed through her brain that 
this was Billy’s geegee! The child had told the truth. 
His geegee had only one eye. The stranger must have 
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discovered the boy wandering up the forest path and have 
carried him to the elephant rocks. This, too, was the 
writer of the message found in Billy’s pocket; the call that 
had taken Gay to the rocks on the day following the child’s 
escapade. Who could he be? What did he want? And 
why had he that hunted, furtive expression ? 

Noticing that he had started at the sound of her voice, 
she kept silent. Her long and intimate association with 
the forest had taught her that all its creatures were shy 
and timid, and easily took alarm at sudden and abrupt 
movements; a strange noise caused the hardiest of birds, 
beasts, and reptiles to dart away and seek cover. 

Lowering her eyes Gay began to fold up the sheets she 
still held in her hands. She replaced them with slow gentle 
movements in their envelope and slipped the letter back 
in her pocket. 

The confidence of the stranger returned, and he resumed 
his old position, still keeping a watch on every action. Her 
hand went out to her basket with the same precaution. 
She picked out a sock. It belonged to the restless Billy ; 
its heel had a big hole in it. 

With careful deliberation she chose a darning needle 
and threaded it with some wool. Her action seemed to 
give him confidence. He advanced a foot or two nearer 
to the path, as though the sight of an Englishwoman darn- 
ing a child’s sock was familiar and attractive. Still Gay 
did not venture to speak again. She hunted in her work- 
bag for a thimble, and began to darn. 

After a few minutes of industrious work she thought 
she might venture to make a remark. This time it should 
not be of the nature of a question such as she had fired at 
him in her surprise when she had first spoken. 

“* You—er—you sent a message by the child,”’ she said 
slowly and softly, keeping her eyes upon the rapidly dimin- 
ishing hole. ‘‘ I came to the elephant rocks as you asked, 
but you were not there.”’ 

“Tt was impossible. I was being watched. I was 
afraid of being captured,” he replied jerkily. 

“‘Indeed! But who would want to capture you in 
Ceylon? This is a free colony, and we white people are all 
friends here. Were you afraid of the police ? ”’ 
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‘““No, no!’’ he replied in breathless haste. ‘“‘ No; the 
police might help me—if they could—but the enemy is 
stronger than the police. It is from the enemy that I want 
to escape.” ; 

He turned his head to the right and to the left and 
listened intently. 

‘*Poor fellow!’ thought Gay, as she drew her wool 
across and across the hole. ‘“‘ He is some poor distraught 
luny who has escaped from custody.”’ 

Again there was silence, during which Gay wondered 
what she ought to do. Clearly the man should not be at 
large in the jungle. Even if he was harmless, the climate 
and exposure in the forest was dangerous to his health 
and his life. 

‘““'Why did you send the message’? Is there anything 
we can do for you?” she asked presently. 

** Can you—will you give me some quinine ? ”’ 

‘““Quinine!’’ repeated Gay, in surprise. ‘“‘ With 
pleasure ; but I have none here with me. I will bring some 
this evening or to-morrow morning—any time you like.” 

** To-morrow afternoon at the edge of the patana, where 
the path branches off to the elephant rocks. Will this time 
of the day suit you?” 

He made short pauses in his speech, during which he 
listened intently, glancing round as though he expected 
some one to spring suddenly upon him. Gay noticed the 
signs of nervousness, and her pity was roused. 

** All right,” she said. ‘“‘ At this time to-morrow I will 
be there, somewhere near the waterhole.”’ | 

The man looked up at the sky. ‘“ We shall have 
showers before long, and next month the monsoon will 
break.”’ 

““A planter,” thought Gay; “and one who has lived 
in the island. Who can he be ? ”’ 

** T shall ride up; the patana is too far for me to walk,” 
she remarked aloud. 

“For God’s sake don’t bring your syce! He may be 
in the pay of those torturing devils. Come alone, and let 
no one know you are coming,” he said, with a quickening 
of the breath, 

“Very well; I will do exactly as you wish, and will 
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come alone. Is there anything more you would like me to 
bring ? ” asked Gay. 

Her voice and manner were calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. It was in this way that she drew shy children to 
her and made them her devoted followers. She was not 
sure if he heard her. His mentality was so shaken by some 
shock to the nerves, that, like a simple animal, he could 
only consider one thing at a time. Just now his attention 
was drawn to a distant sound that came from a ravine. 
His head was turned in its direction as he listened intently. 

“It is only a pheasant crow,’ said Gay, reassuringly, 
as she might have spoken to Billy or Betty. 

‘“The noises of the jungle birds and beasts can be 
imitated,’’ was the reply in a whisper that blended with the 
breeze in the foliage. 

“Tell me; shall I bring you anything else? What 
about a book to read?” said Gay, whose pity increased 
for this poor homeless nerve-racked creature. 

He gazed at her as a man who hears in a dream. 

‘“A book! No, no. I couldn’t keep watch if I read a 
book! It is quinine that I want. This life in the forest 
gives me fever. The chalky stuff they sell in the bazaar 
as sulphate of quinine is no good at all. Bring me some 
in a well-corked bottle and I shall be eternally grateful.” 

Gay drew the sock from her hand. The hole had dis- 
appeared under her busy fingers, and the sock was again 
serviceable. She put her thimble and needle back into 
her workbag. It was time to return to the bungalow. 
She looked up at the stranger with a smile in her eyes that 
should have brought him comfort if he needed sympathy. 
He might rely on her good faith and friendliness. 

‘* Won’t you come with me now to the bungalow and have 
some tea? I could give you the quinine at once,” she said. 
‘*No one will see you but the children. They will be in 
the garden. If you like you can stay just inside the forest 
while I fetch the quinine.”’ 

He threw his hands out with a despairing gesture and 
backed from the path into the undergrowth of the 
jungle. oat 

“If you knew! Oh, if you only knew! I—I——"%§ 

His head shook ag though @ palsy had seized him ;_ his 
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voice faltered and was lost in a gasp of breathlessness. His 
single eye searched the forest round like a terrified stag. 
Gay followed his glance, looking closely to right and 
left. She could detect nothing that should give rise to 
such an attack of nerves. Except for the whispering 
breeze, the call of the birds, the cry of the distant monkey, 
and the chuck! chuck! chuck! of the lizard there was not 


@ sound. 
“Don’t be alarmed——” she began, as she brought 


back her wandering gaze to the path. 
She suddenly ceased speaking. The white man had 


vanished. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Gay stared in blank astonishment as she sat on the limb of 
the old fallen giant. The white man had disappeared, and 
in his place stood the snake-charmer, Dakshi. 

How he got there was a mystery. Only for a few seconds 
had her eyes been deflected from the Englishman, yet the 
change of figure had taken place. It was a strange piece 
of conjuring. The contrast between the two men was 
striking. The one was an unhappy alien; the other was a 
descendant of the old race of forest dwellers, as much at 
home in the jungle as the beast that shared it with him. 

Dakshi looked a veritable faun of the woods—a canvas 
bag slung across his shoulder, panpipes hanging from his 
neck, fragments of moss and leaves clinging to his long 
tangled hair. He caught her eye and held her vision for a 
few seconds. Then his gaze fell oddly as a dog’s gaze falls 
before the steady stare of his master. 

The snake-charmer made a curious suggestive movement 
with his hands, such as is common with the native when he 
is disconcerted and resigns himself to fate, relinquishing 
whatever he may have been trying to accomplish as 
impossible. 

Gay, no longer fearful of creating a panic, rose from her 
seat quickly and approached the old man. Was he going to 
disappear before her eyes like the European? If so she 
must extract an explanation from him first. 

‘* Old father, what is this ? ’’ she asked in Tamil. ‘‘ Who 
is the man with whom I have been speaking ? ”’ 

“* What man, lady ? ”’ 

‘* The one-eyed Englishman who was standing there where 
you now stand. Does he belong to any estate over on the 


other side of the mountain ? ”’ 
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“I saw no Englishman, lady.” 

Gay laughed incredulously. ‘‘ A one-eyed Englishman, 
a yo man, talked with me not a minute ago. Who is 
he 99 

He did not reply immediately ; and as she waited for his 
answer, she felt a curious inclination come over her to 
regard the recent interview as fancy. Under the snake- 
charmer’s steady gaze the mental vision of the Englishman 
lost its crispness and grew indistinct. 

Gay’s level brows contracted. She was aware that a 
strange influence, working on her senses, was tending to dis- 
credit their testimony and to undermine her belief in what 
her own eyes and ears had seen and heard. With a resolute 
effort she broke away from it, threw off the indistinctness 
and visualized the Englishman as she had seen him. 

She drew a little nearer to the Gipsy from whose bag 
the head of a cobra had appeared while she had been 
speaking. She had no fear, like Smith, of snakes. They 
belonged to the forest, and would do her no harm if she 
did not tread on them. 

‘* No use, old father!” she said, deliberately strengthening 
her will against his subtle hypnotic power. “Tell me his 
name, and where the white master lives with whom I have 
been talking.” 

‘Your honour talked with me, and with no one 
else.”’ 

Again the queer sensation asserted itself that she had had 
a dream, and was the victim of her fancy. It annoyed her, 
and she continued with some sharpness. 

‘* Talk sense, old man! Talk sense! Am I] a child that 
you should speak to me thus?’”’ Her vehemence sank as 
quickly as it had arisen, and she laughed. “ Yes, headman 
of the Gipsies, you treat me like a baby! A big baby I 
should make and give plenty of trouble, too! Tell me, 
where does he live ? ”’ : 

Still the old satyr of the forest maintained his attitude. 

‘* I live in the jungle, as the honourable mistress knows. 
I have my talipot palm-leaf hut where I keep many snakes. 
His excellency, Ee-Smith, does not like my snakes. They 
trouble him and turn his liver to water.”’ 

His hand caressed the cobra, and the understanding 
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reptile curved its body round his arm drawing its length 
from the bag. A ray of sunlight filtered through the trees 
and touched the iridescent scales with the green and blue 
tints of the rainbow. 

There was a strange affinity between the man and the 
snake. His own movements were silent and sinuous. His 
brown skin harmonized with the warm brown markings of 
the scales. His small glittering black eyes matched the 
black eyes of the snake. In neither human nor reptilian eye 
was the pupil distinguishable from the iris. 

**'Very well, master of snakes,”’ said Gay, good naturedly. 
** Keep your secret if you like. The English gentleman shall 
himself tell me where he is to be found when I 

The sharp cry of a strange bird came from the foliage 
above the old man’s head. Gay, familiar with the sounds 
of the forest, lifted her eyes to the spot whence the call seemed 
to come. When she looked back at the place where the 
snake-charmer had stood, he too had vanished. The satyr 
with his snake and his pipes was wiped off the scenes as 
completely as if a sponge had been passed over a slate. Not 
a trace remained of the brown figure and glittering scales ; 
not a leaf stirred in the undergrowth, although the breeze 
murmured high in the trees overhead. Her sentence was left 
unfinished like the song of the whistling ploughboy bird, that 
sang low down in the ravine by the mountain stream. 

Gay was not so surprised at the disappearance of the 
old man as she had been at that of the stragger. She had 
often watched the shy inhabitants of the forest, birds, 
beasts, and reptiles, and noticed their trick of vanishing under 
her eyes. 

A grey and brown lizard stared at her with protruding 
eyes from the trunk of the tree. With a movement that 
was scarcely perceptible it vanished as she watched it. A 
russet bird eyed her from a branch just above the place where 
the lizard sat. She seemed to catch its eye and it straightway 
disappeared. A butterfly displaying its gorgeous colours on 
a leaf closed its wings and was indistinguishable from the 
twig that bore it. 

So now these two men came into her view without warning 
and as mysteriously vanished. 

“* Really these people must belong to the Cheshire cat 
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family,”’ said Gay. “I begin to feel, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, quite giddy.” 

She was no longer inclined to regard the interview with 
the European as unreal or fanciful. She recalled all that he 
said and his appearance without any doubt as to the reality 
of it. 

As she walked slowly homewards she stopped now and 
then to listen. Among the many afternoon sounds she 
caught none that could be attributed to the people she had 
seen. Yet those same people could not be far off. They 
might even now be watching her from the jungle close at 
hand. 

Who was the Englishman ? Where had he come from ? 

She was aware that the ships passing to and fro through 
Colombo brought many waifs and wastrels from the further 
east, and also from the further south; but few of these 
wanderers remained in the island. She did not remember 
hearing of any tragedy among the planters, nor story of 
crime in the towns, that would necessitate flight on the part 
of the criminal. Yes; this man must have been Billy’s 
geegee. She blamed herself for having neglected the appeal 
brought back by the child. It had been lost sight of in the 
contemplation of her own happiness. As soon as her eyes 
fell upon the stranger partially blinded as he was, it had all 
come back upon her with a rush; the mystery and her own 
secrecy concerning the finding of the message. She wondered 
if she ought to have told Geoffry. In the excitement over the 
news of the specials being called up and of Geoffry’s unex- 
pected declaration of his love, the matter had entirely slipped 
her mind. 

Then she speculated upon the reason for the fugitive’s 
presence in the forest. The mention of the word ‘police ” 
had made no impression on him. Hespoke vaguely of “‘ the 
enemy.” The enemy of late had meant the nations against 
whom the rest of the world were up in arms. There was no 
acknowledged enemy of Teuton origin in Ceylon as far as 
she knew. 

The stranger must be hiding from the police. Perhaps 
he had committed manslaughter; killed some cooly in a fit 
of anger. Or he might have misappropriated the funds of 
an estate, or of a house of business where he had been 
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employed. Undoubtedly the detective constituted the 
enemy. 

There was one other theory that carried weight with her. 
The poor fellow might be out of his mind, and under a delusion 
that he had committed a crime, a common form of hallucina- 
tion where brain or nerves were deranged. 

Whether sane or insane she determined that she would 
carry the quinine on the following day to the patana. At 
the same time she would try to get more information out of 
him. He ought not to be living in the jungle; exposure for 
any length of time would kill him. In a few weeks the 
rains would come in that part of the island, and the forest 
would be unfit for human habitation. Even the Gipsies 
would move away into adrier part. Fever would be common 
among the coolies on the estates. At such times the demand 
for quinine—quina as they called it in the native shops where 
it was sold—would be great. Fred was never without a 
good supply of the white snowy sulphate, and a small portion 
might well be spared for the stranger. She could take what 
she wanted from her own storeroom without any questions 
being asked. She always had a supply there ready for the 
use of the servants. 

With the rains the little people would leave Toona Kelli. 
The heat in the low country would be over, and for some 
months they might safely live with their parents. Helen 
Loveden would probably stay on; but her movements must 
depend on what the future would bring forth. 

Gay smiled as she thought of her brother. He was 
between the proverbial two bundles of hay with Nellie on 
one side and Helen on the other. 

Pedro was bringing the tea into the drawing-room for 
the ‘‘ grown-ups,” as the children called their elders, as 
Gay ran up the steps of the verandah. She glanced at the 
clock. It was twenty minutes past three, and tea was at 
half-past. How the time had flown! She had been in the 
forest two and a half hours. It had seemed barely one hour. 
She went to her room and took off her hat. Geoffry’s precious 
letter she locked away in her_writing-table drawer. As she 
did so she remembered Fred, and his expressed wish to hear 
news of Geoff. Gay ran to his room. 

** Geoffry is all right, Fred !’’ she announced. ‘ He says 
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that Kandy is quiet, and that many people think that the 
unrest will fizzle out without any demonstration. I’m sure 
I hope it will be so.” 

Fred listened with interest. ‘‘ What else does he say ? 
Where’s his letter ? ” 

‘* He hopes to be back in a week, and to come and tell 
us the news as soon as possible,”’ replied Gay, seating herself 
in one of the easy-chairs. 

‘** Does he mention the names of the men who are with 
him ? ” 

‘“No; but he says there are thirty special constables 
from ‘the planting districts, and about twenty Kandy men 
in addition to the regular police.” 

‘“* Have you got his letter with you ? ”’ 

** No, Pve left it in my room.” 

She made no offer to fetch it, and Fred had scruples 
about pressing the matter. Yet as Geoffry was a friend of 
the family, and his letters were usually public property 
between the brother and sister, he felt uneasy at this new 
reserve on Gay’s part. . 

“Does he want me to do anything on his estate?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘T think not. He makes no mention of Wanna Wella 
at all. Probably everything is in order. It’s not like 
Geoft to be taken unawares; nor to have a conductor who 
cannot be trusted for a week or two.”’ 

There was silence. Gay’s thoughts were with her lover ; 
Fred’s were directed towards his sister. A suspicion had 
entered his mind that there was something between her and 
his old friend. Yet nothing in her manner as she sat at 
ease in the armchair betrayed a special link. All the doubts 
of the morning returned, like a cloud of poisonous insects. 
He stirred uneasily and fidgeted with an unlighted cigarette. 
Suddenly he looked at her with keen questioning eyes. 

““Gay, old girl, don’t go falling in love without due 
consideration. You ought to know all about a man before 
you—you let yourself go.” 

It was difficult to say exactly what he meant without 
taking too much for granted. She laughed, and, to his great 
relief, showed no sign of confused self-consciousness. 

** Right—o! old chappie! and mind you practise what 
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you preach. With Nellie on one side and Helen on the 
other, I tremble for you.” 

** 'That’s different |!’ cried Fred, led off the trail at once 
by personalities, as she intended he should be. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing wrong with either Helen or Nellie, if by any chance 
I might be tempted to lose my heart.” 

** And by the same token there’s nothing wrong with 
Geoff if I were tempted to let myself go.” 

** Of course not! but with a man life is so different. A 
woman’s life is all above board, and on the surface—— ”’ 

‘© Oh! isit ? That’s all you know of women, my learned 
brother! How many admirers, for instance, do you think 
our pretty young widow has ? She hasn’t told you of course! ”’ 
cried Gay. 

Fred stared at his sister aghast. Helen with admirers ! 
The thought was strangely distasteful to him. He poured 
himself out a second cup of tea and forgot to add the milk. 
Gay’s eyes shone with amusement. She had turned the 
tables with complete success. In the contemplation of his 
own affairs he had forgotten hers. 

‘* Do you think she has any ?”’ he asked. 

‘You can take it from me that she has. As to whether 
the admiration is returned I should not care to give an 
opinion. Helfo! here she is!” concluded Gay as Mrs. 
Loveden entered the room. She had her hat and gloves 
on, and was ready for the promised walk. 

‘* T’m not late, I hope,”’ she said, looking from the brother 
to the sister, and noting the twinkle of mischief in Gay’s 
smiling eyes. 

‘“No, my dear, you’re not late. Fred and I were just 
talking about you.” 

“Were you? What were you saying, ifitisn’t a secret ?” 
asked Helen. Though she spoke to Gay she looked at 
Fred, who, poor fellow, was becoming hot and uncomfortable. 

“T was telling Fred that I was sure you had many 
admirers,”” 

‘*“Qh, confound it, come now, Gay!” protested the 
unhappy Fred. 

‘“ Confess, my dear, confess! How many?” pursued 
Gay, much amused at her brother’s confusion. 

“Exactly fifteen and a half,” replied Helen, serenely. 
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‘‘ The half being a boy ? ” 

‘* No, an old man. They range in age from nineteen to 
seventy-nine. Not a bad record, is it? But then I live in 
Colombo, where men abound. Now, Mr. Goldenhanm, if 
you're ready let us be off.” 

Fred stared from his sister to his guest in puzzled 
astonishment. 

‘* You’re joking, Mrs. Loveden,”’ he said, with a solemnity 
that made both the girls laugh. 
~ “Am tI?” replied Helen, with assumed simplicity. ‘‘ I 
suppose you will be shocked if I say the more scalps the 
better. Isn’t that so, Gay ? ”’ 

‘** Don’t ask me! I’ve had no experience at present ; 
but I hope to have in the course of time. I’m several years 
—eight, isn’t it ?—younger than you.” 

Helen’s eyes were upon Fred; she was enjoying his 
discomfiture amazingly. 

‘* Poor Mr. Goldenham! I shall have to explain. Let 
us start. I think you will make a delightful father con- 
fessor.” 

Fred took up his hat and stick and lighted his cigarette 
which he felt he needed to soothe his ruffled nerves, and the 
two set out for their walk. 

Gay returned to the drawing-room where the tea was 
waiting. She and Catherine were the only two. The 
children, with their ayahs, were in the garden, and little 
Betty, convalescent now, was carried to a snug sheltered 
spot under the orange trees. 

‘*T hope Mrs. Loveden had some tea before she left,’’ 
said Gay. 

“* It was taken to her room half an hour ago. Gay, may 
I talk to you about myself ? ” | 

“* Of course you may, dear. What is it? ”’ 

Then Gay discovered that she was not the only one of 
the household that had a love affair. Catherine was too 
much absorbed in her own new happiness to have any 
curiosity about others. The talk began and ended with 
Dr. Caversham. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE Eastern Gipsy does not differ in his characteristics from 
the Gipsy of the West. It is a physical impossibility for him 
to do a day’s work in regular routine. He cannot labour 
hour by hour and day by day at the same occupation. But 
set him to travel, carrying goods of any kind, and he is 
happy and trustworthy. He will convey other men’s pro- 
perty in strict honesty to any place agreed upon; and hand 
it over intact. The moment his obligation ceases he is 
quite ready to peculate and steal the very goods he so 
scrupulously conveyed. 

Peculation is the second nature of the Gipsy ; it is sport 
and recreation of the most fascinating type, irresistible to 
small and great alike. 

The Gipsy child goes to no school. His education is 
given in the forest wherc he learns to imitate the ways of the 
lower animals. He learns to traverse the jungle with the 
caution of the deer, the stealthiness of the leopard, and 
the ubiquity of the wild pig. To the ordinary human being 
game tracks lead nowhere. To the Gipsy they are a maze 
of paths to be used. His intimate knowledge of them, and 
of his own distinguishing marks—invisible to any eyes but 
his own—makes him complete master of the geography of 
the jungle. 

Although the Gipsy does not work in the sense of regular 
labour, he is full of activities. He may bask and sleep in 
oe midday sun, but at dawn and at eve he is up and 

oing. 
The children early learn their lessons. They issue just 
before sunrise from their parents’ huts, shake out the rags 
in which they are clothed, and rearrange them round their 
wiry little bodies. They go to the stream with the men 
and clean their teeth. Nothing else is of consequence, as the 
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water is too cold at that time in the day to make bathing 
desirable. 

They gather round the fire where coffee is already heating. 
The millet dumpling left from. overnight is broken into 
portions and distributed. Then they scatter, these small 
men and women of the forest, if there is no domestic duty to 
keep them in camp. They are like the rats and jackals, 
. out for what they can get. If nothing else they must bring 
home a bundle of firewood, sear and fit for burning. 

The forest yields many more treasures than firewood, 
treasures that the rat and the monkey, the jackal and the 
wild pig seek with equal cunning. The only difference 
between man and his fellow-dwellers in the forest is the use 
of fire. Man boils his grain and flesh, his snails and roots, 
and fries his winged ants in preference to devouring them raw. 

The children of Dakshi’s tribe had a busy morning. 
Under Maridi’s guidance they went from their new encamp- 
ment near the waterhole to the old spot from which they 
had been summarily ejected by Asseri. They crept round 
the outskirts of the village below the cliff, keeping to the 
high ground that overlooked it. The village was deserted 
except for the women and three or four old men. 

One of the boys older than the rest found a bill-hook and 
brought it to Maridi with a report that backyards were 
empty and left unguarded, the dogs being with the women 
and children in the street. 

Maridi signalled to her little charges by the chuck-chuck- 
chucking of a lizard to come to her. She had climbed up 
the cliff to a ledge that ought to have been inaccessible to 
anything but a monkey. From the ledge she had a view 
of the village while she was screened by the vegetation that 
clung to the shelf of rock. 

The little Gipsies crawled and wriggled and wormed their 
way along without exposing themselves to view or stirring 
a leaf or a stone. So gently did they move that no bird was 
startled into sudden flight with a jarring cry of warning. 
If not certain of the good intentions of the human being, 
the bird changed its position and continued its search for food 
further on. 

** Sister !”? whispered the boy who had stolen the bill- 
hook. ‘“‘ The young men with eyes like the hawk are gone. 
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The women are busy in the house or they talk together in 
the street so that they can hear nothing. I might have 
entered the house and carried away anything. I saw 
nothing but the wood-cutting knife that I could lift,’ con- 
cluded the child, in the aggrieved tone of one who has been 
cheated of his rights. 

““It is enough; the master will be pleased.” 

“‘ Where are the men ? ” asked one of the children. 

““'They have been called away; perhaps to do pujah. 
Sht ! what is that ? ”’ 

The sound of tomtoms fell on their ears. 

‘It is the death drum. Look!” cried the boy with the 
hook. ‘“‘ There is the funeral. See! the old men are carry- 
ing the dead; but they have only two paid mourners 
following. And the women talk and laugh as if it was a 
marriage. What does it mean ? ” 

Manidi was not one to lose an opportunity of making the 
children’s flesh creep with horror if she could manage it. 

‘* Is it a small baby, a girl baby of no use? Listen!” 
asked one of the girls. 

The tomtoms sounded again, and the mourners raised 
a melancholy wail as they threw their arms about and tore 
at their long loose hair with all the extravagant gestures of 
abandoned grief. 

Maridi shook her head with superior knowledge. If she 
had been assured by the headman himself that the child by 
her side had guessed correctly—as was the case—she would 
have refused to believe it. Maridi was not without the love 
of dramatic romance common to all humanity. Her lively 
imagination pictured something quite different; it was 
founded on tradition, the unwritten folk-lore of the semi- 
civilized peoples of the East. 

“‘ It is not a baby,” she said. ° 

‘** Then what is it, sister ? ’’ asked a small girl with rounded 
eyes. ‘“‘ An old, old grandfather ? ” 

Again Maridi’s head jerked a negative. When she had 
kept them in suspense long enough to please her vanity she 
whispered. 

** There is no dead body at all.”’ 

“Ah! -bah! Aiyoh! Yemmah!” cried the little ones 
in a breath. 
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‘** Look! look, sister!’ said the boy. ‘Look! the 
women follow! All who can move go to see the funeral; 
all except the old and the blind! They are leaving their 
houses empty with no one on guard. Even the dogs go. 
Sister ? ” 

No need for the boy to explain. Instinctively the thief 
recognizes his opportunity and seizes it. Maridi looked at 
him and the boy comprehended without any words what was 
required of him. He rose from his squatting position, and, 
like a fox, stole down the hillside in the direction of the 
village, making use of every bit of cover that was available. 
Another boy followed with the same stealth ; a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth, each in turn, each in perfect silence with the 
tread of the jungle cat. 

‘* Not you,”’ said Maridi as a sixth rose and looked to her 
for permission. ‘‘ Not you; too young. You will be caught, 
and then the people will know too much. Already there has 
been trouble, and we were sent away. Nor you, nor you! ”’ 
she continued, as two of the bigger girls pleaded to be allowed 
to go, ‘‘ We will stay here, and I will tell you why the 
people of the village make a funeral procession without a 
dead body.”’ 

The restlessness abated, and the children drew nearer. 
They were three or four hundred feet above the village, 
yet too far down the cliff to show against the sky. Behind 
them higher up was the jungle, which they could reach easily 
in a minute or two if occasion arose for flight. Once in the 
jungle they would be as difficult to find as a pack of young 
jackals. 

Tussocks of grass with reedy stems and long strands of 
tangled leaves grew on the ledge where they sat. Here and 
there a sturdy bush found foothold. Boulders were lodged 
among the herbage, and held by the roots that clung round 
them. 

The children, with the cunning of the wild creature, sat 
almost motionless. They chewed the hard kernels of the 
jungle; and if they wanted another mouthful the hand that 
conveyed the nuts to the lips swayed with the soft motion of 
the grass or branch in the breeze. 

Maridi, in close imitation of old Hathay, looked round at 
her audience, and then listened, her ear turned towards the 
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village below. The little ones followed her example closely. 
Active and agile though they were, and ever ready to take 
cover, they knew how to watch and be on their guard. 

‘ They are making a mock funeral, those people down 
there,”’ announced Maridi. ‘I know it because have I not 
heard many times the old grandmother tell the tale of the 
mukkan snake ? ”’ 

_ . Ah, bah! the mukkan! It is as bad as the mopila 
in its evil ways,’’ remarked one of the girls. 

“* Our people do not trouble to catch it. It is as bad as 
the tic polonga, and cannot be cured of its wickedness. 
It will not learn like the good snake, and when it is talked 
to in its own language it deafens its ears. Ah, a very bad 
devil lives in it.” 

_“ Aiyah! aiyoh! The mukkan has bitten a man of the 
village. He has died. and they carry him to the burial- 
ground ! ” said the girl who had first spoken. 

** It is not so,’’ said Maridi, delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting her junior with the authority of 
superior knowledge. ‘“‘ The girl who has been bitten—it 
must be a girl; she was doubtless gathering firewood in the 
mnie tte girl is not dead: she still lives. The mukkan 
is sly and cunning. When it bites it will neither eat nor 
drink nor sleep till the bitten one dies.” 

‘“‘ How did you learn that, sister ?’’ asked one of the 
girls, gazing at her with the worship of the younger and more 
ignorant child for the elder. 

** A Sinhali woman told our big mother. Once, when the 
mistress was looking for the things that were to happen, 
written in the woman’s hand, she heard the story.” 

‘What was it, sister?’ said another girl, as Maridi 
paused. 

‘* It was a never-to-be-forgotten time. Three bits of silver 
did the Sinhali put on her hand, saying, ‘ Tell me true word 
only, and if it is good news, great shall be thy reward.’ ”’ 

“It was good news ? ”’ 

“Very good: and the woman was pleased. When the 
big mistress had ended the telling of the hand, the other, 
pleased with all she had heard, spoke of the news in the 
village. It was about a man who had been bitten by a snake. 
It was far down at the foot of the hills where the water 
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ceases from scolding at the rocks in its bed and walks more 
slowly and in silence. He was a woodcutter belonging to 
the Government. He had been ordered to cut down some 
trees where the ground was soft and moist, a place beloved 
by snakes.”’ 

“Dah! why did he not go to the big master and ask 
him to draw away the snakes with his pipes?” asked the 
big girl. 

‘* He did so, and gave fifty cents for much pipe-playing. 
The good snakes came as soon as they heard the music. 
Then followed the tic polongas; they were ill-tempered and 
angry, but they had to come. The mukkan deafened its 
ears by hissing in them.”’ 

Maridi made a soft hissing sound that thrilled the children | 
with its excellent imitation of the only voice nature has given 
to the serpent tribe. It was not terror that stirred them, 
for no Gipsy has any fear of the snake; they listened with 
pure pleasure, and softly imitated her. When the snake 
chorus died away Maridi resumed her tale. 

‘“* The woodcutter felled the trees one by one till he came 
to that in which the mukkan lived. As the man lifted 
his axe to strike the first blow, the mukkan rose in the grass 
at his feet, and bit his leg.”’ 

Aiyoh ! the poor man! Did he die?” 

Maridi was not to be hurried in a story, which she was 
enjoying as much as the children. She held up her hand 
for silence, and they all listened, not to her voice this time, 
but to the various sounds of the world about them. To 
their jungle-bred ears the different voices of nature did not 
blend on one chorus. Each sound was separate and dis- 
tinct ; each told its own tale. From the village came the 
drumming of the funeral tomtoms retreating in the distance 
towards a level piece of ground nearer to the foothills. 
Another sound struck their ears; it was the stifled cackle 
of a fowl, silenced immediately after the first note of its alarm. 

Eye met eye with silent comprehension and white teeth 
gleamed between smiling lips. Fowl curry was a dish for 
a Rajah in the opinion of that little group of watchers, and 
fowl curry they would have the next day for their dinner. 
From the jungle above came the various notes of the birds. 
The feathered folk talked of their food, and no scream of 
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warning indicated the presence of a stranger. Maridi 
continued— 

‘* The bitten one was carried home by his fellow-wood- 
men,”’ said Maridi taking up the thread of her tale. ‘‘ The 
wicked snake, after the custom of all mukkans, coiled its 
body round the tree and ticd itself in a knot to remain there 
till it heard the death drum. As long as the snake stayed 
knotted round the tree the man could not recover. If the 
snake was killed he would die. Only one way was there to 
recovery : to untie the knot and remove the mukkan.”’ 

‘“* But, sister! who could untie the knot of the deadly 
poisonous mukkan ? ”’ asked one of the children. 

‘** Only the mukkan itself.” 

“Yah! bah! and who could make the snake untie 
itself ? Not even the devil that lived in the tree above it,” 
said another. 

Maridi nodded her head with superior wisdom, intimating 
that a remedy for the evil was known to herself, and she 
could tell what it was if she chose. 

‘“ There is a means known to the villagers where the 
woodcutters live. The mukkan, for all its spiteful cunning, 
has no sense. The woman told our big mistress the secret. 
A funeral procession was made with death tomtoms and paid 
mourners. Grass was arranged to look like a corpse under 
a death cloth. Flowers were placed on the bier, and the 
bearers chanted the many virtues of the apparently dead 
man. Slowly the procession moved to the place where the 
mukkan sat tied round the tree. It saw the procession pass 
and heard the mourners wailing. It believed that the man 
was dead. Then it untied itsclf and glided away satisfied.” 

“* And the bitten one? ”’ 

‘* As soon as the knot was loosened and undone, the pain 
in the man’s body and the dullness of cye passed. He asked 
for coffee and rice cake; and the next day he was well and 
able to get up. He walked and ate and slept as though the 
snake poison had never entered into him.” 

‘* And the funeral that has even now been made in the 
village ? ” 

*“ Is to deceive the mukkan into thinking that the bitten 
one is dead. Ah! it is as cvi] in its designs as the mopila 
snake.” 
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Maridi peeped from behind the large tussock of grass that 
screened her and her little audience. She looked down at 
the village with the far-seeing eyes of her race. The pro- 
cession had passed out of sight. A straggling queue of 
sightseers, mostly women and children, followed. 

‘“* But what if the mukkan finds out that it has been 
cheated ? ” asked one of the company who thirsted for more 
jungle tales. 

‘Then it watches and waits and waits and watches in 
the roof of the sick man’s house till it can find another chance 
to bite him. When it has bitten him again there is no hope. 
The snake ties itself round a beam in the roof and stays 
there till it sees that the poison has done its work. Hungry 
or thirsty it keeps the knot tight, and the man dies. The 
Sinhali woman said that you may bring a star down from 
heaven where the wise gods live, or fetch mud from the 
deepest bottom of the sea where the great serpent god lies, 
and you will not cure the man who is bitten by a mukkan 
as long as the snake’s body remains knotted.” 

There was a pause during which ears and eyes were alert. 
It was time for the boys to be returning from their marauding 
expedition with the plunder. The soft cooing of a pigeon 
drew all eyes in its direction. It. came from below. The 
children remained squatting as motionless as the small 
boulders strewn among the tussocks of grass and the bushes. 

“*The mukkan is bad, bad, bad. It is a snake of the 
lowest caste. The cobra is a Brahmin; the tic polonga is 
a Rajah; but the mukkan is a pariah, a sweeper, a shoe- 
maker, the lowest of the low,’ concluded Maridi with 
contempt. 

As she spoke one of the boys peered at her from behind 
a bush a little distance away, and on a level with the spot 
where they were seated. Although every eye was fastened 
on him, not a movement betrayed the excitement created 
by his appearance. In his hand he carried a fowl. Its 
neck had been wrung. He did not join them, but passed 
on towards the jungle above, climbing up by ledges and 
shelves and projections. Five minutes later another boy 
crept out of the grass on all fours, looked round at them and 
showed his teeth like a young jackal. As they gazed at him 
he too disappeared, leaving no trace behind him. Round his 
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waist was a brown and buf cloth that had been left by the 
owner in the sun to dry. 

Maridi signalled to one of the bigger girls. The child 
rose and crept away. She was soon lost to view in the rank 
growth of herbage on the ledge. One by one the children 
vanished without a sound, each taking its own way ; and no 
two paths were exactly the same. 

Maridi waited. She had seen four of the boys go by, 
each bearing some treasure stolen from the villagers. She 
was looking for the fifth and last. He came, bringing a couple 
of kitchen knives, an.iron spoon, and a small enamelled iron 
cup, precious kitchen properties highly prized by the Gipsy 
women. 

Without a word Maridi started off for the jungle, moving 
swiftly but with unremitting care, taking cover under bush 
and boulder till the mazy game tracks of the jungle were 
reached. Then it was easy going, and she had no fear of 
discovery and pursuit. She and her little companions knew 
every trail, every hole and corner of the forest. It would 
be more easy to catch the wild monkey or the jackal than 
the Gipsy. | 

The midday sun was overhead, and the hotpot was steam- 
ing on the camp fire when they arrived back in camp. A 
liberal portion was doled out by the gratified women who 
served the meal. When the food was eaten they all slept 
the sleep of the just without a qualm of conscience. In the 
eyes of the tribe the boys had done a good morning’s work, 
and acquitted themselves well. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE following day, mindful of her promise to the stranger, 
Gay ordered the pony to be saddled ready for her use after 
the big breakfast. She avoided the many traps that might 
have detained her in the house had she not been wary, and 
escaped to her room. She changed into her tweed riding 
suit, and put on her sun hat. Turning a blind side to the 
many little domestic tasks that seemed to call loudly for 
attention, she slipped off to the stables a little after one 
o'clock. 

The post that morning brought a second letter from 
Geoffry. It was as thick an envelope as the one on the 
previous day. She was obliged to run the gauntlet of three 
pairs of eyes as Fred handed her the budget. In Catherine’s 
eyes was a sympathetic comprehension. Helen’s shone 
with curiosity and a personal interest. If Gay by any ~ 
chance thought of marriage—well—it would simplify 
matters considerably if Fred’s sister had an immediate 
prospect of making a home elsewhere. 

Fred’s eyes were full of doubt bordering on distrust. 
This sudden correspondence must have some meaning. It 
was highly improbable that it would end in nothing but 
friendship. This time he gave her the letter without asking 
to be told if any messages for himself were sent. Gay 
pocketed the letter with lips firmly closed; but the smile 
in her eyes did not tend to banish her brother’s misgivings. 

Gay mounted quickly and hurried her pace until she 
had gained the seclusion of the forest. The syce was told 
to remain behind, an order he obeyed willingly. 

As soon as she reached the steeper part of the path, she 
laid the reins on the pony’s a and left it to take its own 
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time in climbing the hill. Her whip hung from her wrist, 
and she had her hands free to open the letter. 

Again there were three sheets closely covered with 
Geoff’s neat handwriting. When she had read it through 
she felt that he had not written a word too much. She was 
glad to think that she had answered the first letter on the 
previous evening. The tappal cooly had taken it to the 
post this morning. Gay recalled the words in which she 
had responded to that first love-letter of her life. Alone 
with her pen she had written more than she would ever 
have dared to whisper had Geoffry been present. 

The soft colour deepened on her cheeks and a light 
came into her eye; there was an expression on her face 
that the Gay of old never knew. She was glad—yes, glad 
—that he had given her the opportunity of letting him see 
all that was within her heart. 

It seemed to Gay that the world was very beautiful. 
Had she ever seen the sky so pure and sweet a colour? Had 
the trees ever looked so graceful, with the brilliant white 
light of the sun reflected in a million sparkling points from 
their glossy leaves? The forest was hushed still in its 
noontide rest. Its eyes seemed half closed and its lips 
smiling in luxurious enjoyment. It was surely sympa- 
thizing with her in her joy; in testimony of its sympathy 
it wafted towards her the incense of its warm scent from 
sun-kissed blossom and luxuriant vegetation. 

Gay read the letter a second time. He must have 
known when he wrote it what her answer to the first would 
be. He was so sure of her love; so certain of the sur- 
prising happiness that was in store for both of them. He 
was so grateful for the priceless gift he had won. His 
little chum! his best beloved! his first and only love! 
God had indeed been good to him! He prayed that he 
might be worthy of her—and so on, in the sweet immortal 
language that will never die as long as the world moves 
round the sun. 

The lacework shade of the forest gave place to a hot 
flood of sunshine. Without realizing how quickly the ponv 
was covering the ground, she found herself on the edge of 
the patana. A short distance away lay the waterhole with 
ruffled surface, a patch of vivid blue in a setting of brilliant 
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green. Its muddy banks were freshly trodden by the 
pads and hoofs of its visitors during the night and early 
dawn. The stream passing through the pool kept it sweet 
and clear and at a uniform level. 

Gay put away the letter, gathered up the reins and 
glanced round. She had the patana and the stream—as 
she had the forest—to herself. No trace of the stranger 
was visible. He had mentioned the path to the elephant 
rocks as being less frequented. She took it and stopped 
at the entrance to the forest. The spot was higher than 
the pool, and from it she had a good view of the patch of 
grassland. She could also see if any travellers were ap- 
proaching from the Devala side jn time to move away 
before they came up with her. 

At the end of five minutes she imitated the call of the 
barbet. After a pause she repeated the call. An answer 
came from the edge of the jungle. 

She knew enough of her forest to be aware that though 
the human ear might be deceived, the bird would recognize 
a strange voice and would be too suspicious to reply. The 
answer she had heard was from the man she had come to 
meet. 

A few minutes later a voice close at hand said: ‘So 
you have come! You are very kind to a poor persecuted 
wanderer.” 

She glanced round in the direction from which the sound 
came but could see no sign of the fugitive. Mindful of the 
nervousness he had shown at their previous meeting, Gay 
avoided any abrupt movement or speech. She slowly 
turned her head back and stared steadily between the 
pony’s ears at nothing in particular. After the lapse of 
half a minute she ventured to speak. 

‘* I have brought the quinine, and some food as well,’’ 
she said slowly and without raising her voice. 

A movement among the bushes at the edge of the jungle 
caught her eye and she saw the head and shoulders of the 
Englishman appear. He emerged from his leafy cover step 
by step, glancing to right and left like some wild suspicious 
creature, until he stood a yard or so beyond the undergrowth. 

‘** Come this way,”’ he whispered hoarsely. 

She was still in the saddle. The pony picked its steps 
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through the long tussocky grass and stumbled into a game 
track that had escaped her notice. 

‘Follow me,” said the stranger, speaking in short, 
jerky sentences so that he might listen constantly in 
between. ‘“Dismount. You can’t ride here. This is a 
sambur track ; not high enough under the bushes for any- 
thing over fifteen hands.” 

He slipped back into the foliage and stood waiting 
with an impatient restlessness until she was out of the 
saddle and in the game path. 

Gay obeyed his directions. She did not like the pros- 
pect of taking an unknown path in this part of the forest. 
It was not familiar, like the jungle nearer home. She 
wondered if he would suddenly abandon her as he had 
abandoned Billy at the rocks. 

Slinging the reins over her arm she tramped along the 
track, the pony following docilely with the confidence that 
the domestic animal shows in its master. As she walked 
she broke down a branch here and there, leaving it hanging 
on the bush; and she trod down the herbage as much as 
possible under her feet. 

The food she had brought was wrapped in several pieces 
of paper. She took the outer covering from the small loaf 
of bread and tore the paper into bits. She dropped a frag- 
ment here and there with the same object in view. The 
paper would lie where it fell. No wind sufficient to blow 
it away could penetrate the thick jungle. 

Her companion glanced round now and then and caught 
sight of her action. 

** It’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ Pll show you the way back. 
I ought to know the forest by this time! ’’ And as he spoke 
_ he increased his pace. 

‘* I would rather find it for myself,” replied Gay. 

They reached one of those open places that were to be 
found in the jungle where the presence of a group of boulders 
of enormous size reduced the density of the undergrowth 
and gave more space as at the elephant rocks. 

‘* Stop!” eried Gay, decisively as the thought suddenly 
presented itself that he was walking aimlessly and without 
any definite object. ‘I go no further. This is quite far 
enough from the path through the patana.” 
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He halted abruptly as though accustoned to obey a 
given order. Her words had in truth startled him out of 
a day-dream in which he was travelling feverishly. He 
gazed round anxiously. Then, satisfied with the peaceful 
appearance of the forest, he gathered courage and came 
closer to her. 

‘* Did you bring the quinine ? ”’ he asked. 

‘* Here it is,” said Gay, diving into the canvas bag slung 
across her shoulder. “I have also brought bread, cake, 
and some biscuits; and I put in a small tin of beef.”’ 

She drew the parcels out one by one and placed them 
in his hands. He held them helplessly as though his 
thoughts were far away. 

‘**'Thank you so much; this is kind of you! [I shall 
be eternally grateful Ah! yes, food !—good English food ! ”” 
he continued as he slowly comprehended the nature of her 
gifts. ‘‘ The fare in the jungle is not good. These are 
luxuries which I shall enjoy.” 

‘** ‘What is your usual fare ? ’”’ she asked. 

“Raggi and hotpot. The hotpot is good. It is made 
of fowl and venison and pigeon. Sometimes I can get a few 
biscuits and bananas, but not often.” 

‘* Are you on a hunting expedition ? ”’ 

“Yes! yes!—that’s it! Hunting!’ 

He laughed with a harsh cackle that had no mirth in 
it. Mad? He must be mad, thought Gay. But no fear 
entered her mind. The self-reliance of youth sustained 
her belief in herself and her ability to extricate herself from 
any difficulty should it occur. 

He did not look like a hunter of any sort. He carried 
no gun and was not dressed as a sportsman. Perhaps he 
meant that he was hunting moths and butterflies. There 
again the suggestion was not convincing, for he had no 
visible means of catching insects nor of securing them when 
caught. 

‘* What are you hunting ? ” she asked. 

He had broken a piece off the loaf and was eating it 
with relish. At her question his jaws stopped moving and 
he began to tremble. The loaf in his fingers fell to the 
ground. She picked it up and he received it back mechani- 
cally and without thanking her. 
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“* Don’t be frightened,” she said soothingly as she might 
have spoken to Billy. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
If you tell me what it is that you fear, I may be able to 
help you.” - 

“Will you? Will you, really ? Will you hide me ? ” 

** Hide you?” she repeated in surprise. ‘‘ Of course I 
will, you poor thing! What do you want to hide from ? ”’ 

He came closer. The trembling increased, and again 
the parcels of food dropped. 

** Here, let me put these things in your pockets,” she 
said as she collected her gifts once more. 

She stuffed them away in the various pockets of his 
coat as he stood helpless with his tremours. She could 
feel his body trembling in every nerve and muscle as she 
chanced to touch him. Her heart was filled with pity. 
She let her hand rest on his arm. 

‘** Steady on! steady on! There’s nothing to be afraid 
of in these jungles but the fever for which I have brought 
the remedy. Even the animals and birds are our friends,” 
said Gay, authoritatively. 

‘You don’t know! You talk of a hunting expedition. 
Yes, that’s right; but it is not the kind that you have in 
your mind. Iam not hunting. J am the hunted!” 

‘*QOh, come now,” cried Gay, in protest, and allowing 
herself to smile, ‘“‘ you mustn’t think that! This is Ceylon, 
the home of the tea-plantecr. Men are not hunted in an 
English colony.”’ 

‘* They used not to be—but *? He looked at her, 
and his single eye widened with the wildness of a trapped 
beast. 

‘* Well, tell me why you think men are hunted in the 
island ? What reason can you give ?”’ she said softly, as 
she maved her fingers with a firm massaging touch along 
his arm. “ You are still shaking. Try and control your- 
self. Throw off this strange fear that seems to have 
mastered you.” 

Again she felt as though she were talking to Billy and 
endeavouring to reason him out of some childish unreason- 
able fright. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk!” he replied with 
fretful irritation ; but as he spoke she could feel that the 
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palsy was abating. The more cross he became the better 
pleased she would be. “ You would tremble if you had 
seen the sights I have seen and gone through the agony 
that I have suffered ! ”’ 

*‘ Perhaps I might; I can’t tell. We none of us know 
how much we can bear before we reach the breaking-point,”’ 
said Gay, whose soft tones acted like a sedative on his nerve- 
racked system. ‘‘ Anyway the danger for you is past and 
over, and there is nothing further to fear now that you have 
reached Ceylon.” 

‘** But there is! There is danger! I am still pursued! 
—still hounded on to my fate by a tireless tracker. You 
don’t know! ”’ 

His voice took a despairing note, and failed in the last 
sentence so that the words were difficult to catch. 

‘* ‘Will you tell me why you think that you are pursued ? ” 
she asked, under the belief that if he explained his reasons 
for such an extraordinary conviction, she might be able to 
combat his fears and prove that he had no grounds for them. 

He looked at her with a sudden suspicion, but drew 
yet closer so that he might lower his voice still more. Lift- 
ing his head he listened intently, turning this way and that 
as though he feared some one would jump out of the jungle 
upon him, 

“* Living in the jungle, one learns to use one’s ears. 
They are as useful as one’s eyes. I’m glad those devils 
spared my ears. I wish I had the sense of smell as strongly 
as the sambur and the jackal have it,” he said. 

A barbet chuk ! chukked ! in a tree near at hand. He 
glanced round, startled. 

** That was the real bird,’’ he remarked, with a query 
in his voice as if he wanted a confirmation of his opinion. 

‘It was a barbet all right,” replied Gay, confidently. 
** Why do you suppose some one is pursuing you ? ”’ 

His eye was bent upon her as though he tried to pene- 
trate into the depths of her mind. 

“You won’t tell any one? Promise! Swear that what 
I say shall never pass your lips ! ”’ 

“I promise,” replied Gay, promptly, and without any 
serious thought that she was giving her promise to a sane 
man. | 
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66 Swear ! 99 

‘““ I swear,” she answered, smiling with amusement ; it 
was impossible to take the situation seriously. 

Her steady hand closed over his wrist, and she held 
him firmly as she would have held a frightened child. Her 
touch had a quieting effect. The tremours lessened still 
more and his voice became firmer; although he continued 
to speak in short sentences and with a constant turning of 
the head from side to side to listen to the many sounds of 
the jungle. 

‘“* After I had finished my training at home,’ he began 
abruptly, ‘“‘I went to the West Front. I was all through 
two great battles.” He named the places in a hoarse 
whisper as though he distrusted even the trees and the 
rocks. 

‘* Ah! that was very severe work for our dear brave 
men. I read about them at the time,”’ said Gay, as he 
paused. 

“It was worse for those devils !—those devils!” he 
said with growing fierceness. ‘‘ I tell you I went mad from 
the sights I saw. We became ficry devils ourselves; we 
were forced into it. We were filled with a lust to kill. No 
one knows what the horrors of war are till one is in the 
middle of it. It brings an awful madness. I went ravin 
mad for the time. I only wanted to kill! kill! kill! I 
pressed on and on, careful only not to leave anything alive 
behind me. I must have slain between twenty and thirty 
Bosches. I wish it had been a hundred! a thousand! a 
million ! and that I had died in the slaughter! My ammu- 
nition was exhausted, my bayonet broken; the butt end 
of my rifle was smashed, and I was at last disabled by a 
flesh wound in my wrist. Where my comrades were I did 
not know. In my homicidal frenzy I had lost sight of them. 
I was taken prisoner.” 

He stopped and gazed at her as a man might gaze 
who had disclosed a great secret, although there was 
nothing about his tale that in Gay’s opinion required 
secrecy. 

‘You poor thing!” she said compassionately. ‘ Then 
you have been a prisoner and have escaped ? ”’ 

He nodded his head. 
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“‘ If that is so what have you to fear now that you have 
reached the island? This is British soil. You are safe.” 

‘* I haven’t told you all,’”’ he replied moodily. 

‘““I should like to hear everything,” said Gay, encou- 
ragingly. ‘‘ Go on.” 

““They took me to hospital and treated my wound, 
keeping me without food or medical assistance until all the 
German wounded had been attended to. But that did 
not matter. My wound was not serious, and it mended 
quickly, like a cut finger, and without complications. I 
need not have gone into hospital; but they had a reason 
for taking me there.” 

He was becoming calmer and spoke more coherently 
as he went on. Gay still retained a hold on his arm, and 
he made no attempt to shake it off. There may have been 
something magnetic in her touch that communicated her 
calm sanity to the overwrought man. 

‘“* Why did they want to keep you in hospital?” she 
asked, as he relapsed into a troubled silence. 

“They wanted information,”’ he replied shortly. “‘ An 
officer whom they called Vogelein came to see me. Although 
I knew German well he used English. He asked me for 
certain information about the work of our sappers at a 
point of the line which he named. I happened to know 
something about it. Before the German attack—in which 
I was taken prisoner—I had formed one of the covering 
party. It was not by any means a cushy job,” he added, 
with a grim twist of the lips into something like a smile. 

“You couldn’t give him the information,” said Gay, 
quickly. 

‘““Of course I couldn’t. To have told what we were 
doing would have imperilled the lives of the sappers as 
well as their protectors. I refused. The Bosch colonel 
spoke smoothly and promised me my liberty. If 1 would 
tell him just where the men were working it would be 
sufficient. I should be allowed to go free with a tacit 
understanding that I might make my way across the line 
if I chose. It was all so plausibly put. The outline of 
escape was so persuasively drawn; but I held firm to my 
determination.” 

‘* Was he angry at your refusal ?”’ asked Gay, who was 
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becoming more impressed as the man shook off bis extreme 
nervousness. 

‘* He showed no sign of annoyance nor even of im- 
patience at my obstinacy. Colonel Vogelein came every 
day with the same demand, and each time I refused.” 

Suddenly the stranger caught his breath and listened 
as a snake eagle screamed overhead. He recognized the 
cry and continued— 

““Qn the fourth day he leaned towards me as I stood 
before him, took me by the arm, and turned me to the 
light. He looked close into my eyes, and called up the 
doctor who was waiting at a little distance to fulfil this 
big man’s orders at any moment. ‘This Englishman has 
something the matter with one of his eyes,’ he said. ‘I 
am afraid he will have to lose it.’ The doctor, a big flabby 
brute with the look of a cheetah, came up and examined 
the eye. I remained quiet and passive in his hands, never 
dreaming of treachery. ‘Himmel! you are right, sir! 
There must be an operation!’ he answered.” 

‘“'What was the matter?’ asked Gay, as he ceased 
speaking. ‘“‘ Was it nothing curable ? ” 

‘*“ My eyes were as sound as yours. It was the price I 
was to pay for my obstinacy. Before I could guess his 
design this fiend of a butcher put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a lancet. I felt an intolerable pain and 
screamed in my agony. I fainted. When I recovered my 
senses I was in bed in a darkened room. I was blinded for 
life in one eye.” 


CHAPTER XIX ; 


‘“* Ou, the brutes! the devils! Is it possible that a human 
being belonging to a civilized nation could be guilty of such 
inhumanity ?’’ cried Gay, whose blood had run cold as 
she listened. 

The man shifted from one foot to the other, and she 
felt him shudder. She released her hold on him, thinking 
that he was uneasy under her touch. Instantly the 
trembling returned. 

‘** Don’t let go! As long as I feel the grip of your hand 
on my arm I am safe. If I could be near you, under the 
same roof, perhaps I should not have these shaking fits.”’ 

‘Well, come and stay with us in our bungalow,” 
suggested Gay, with a heartiness that showed she meant it. 

““No, no; I can’t! I haven’t told you all. You 
don’t understand yet why I have to hide.” 

‘** I could hide you in the bungalow.” 

** The servants would know I was there, and they would 
tell. I remained in the hospital a week and then my tor- 
mentor came again. If anything he was smoother and more 
gentle in his manner than ever. He did not deceive me 
this time. I knew the fiendishness of his nature; and 
while he talked I saw that doctor-devil waiting, waiting 
within call as though he were thirsting to do me evil. Again 
the same questions; again the same promises; and now 
an open threat. The price of my obstinacy was to be my 
remaining eye.”’ 

‘“* Horrible! You poor boy! What could you do, 
weakened and broken as you were with their inhuman 
cruelty ?”’ cried Gay, closing her fingers over his long, 
thin, delicate hand. 

‘“‘T hesitated and kept silent. The doctor came nearer. 
T saw him take the lancet from his waistcoat pocket. Fortu- 
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nately for me I again lost consciousness. When I came 
to myself there was only the nurse, a fat, wooden-faccd 
creature—a nursing machine, not a woman, and a very 
indifferent machine at that. I asked her where I was and 
the date of the month. Then I calculated. To-morrow 
was the day for the—the—— ”’ 

‘i the event that they wanted you to disclose,” 
said Gay, helping him out. 

“Yes! How did you know?” he asked, looking at 
her with sudden suspicion. 

““T guessed; it has all been in the papers, you know. 
Go on, if you don’t mind. It will do you good to get the 
story off your chest.”’ 

He took her hand in his and held it tight. Its possession 
seemed to give him confidence. 

““ If only I could put off the answer till the next day, 
it would not matter what I said. The situation would be 
changed. The company of engineers whom we covered 
while they worked would be safe. I shammed semi-con- 
sciousness and succecdcd in being left unmolested till the 
following morning. The two came again early. They 
found me better, much better. I readily explained that I 
could not spare my remaining eye; and was prepared not 
only to tell them all I knew, but to draw a sketch-map of 
the place where the mines were being made. I also ex- 
plained that being only one. of the covering party, I could 
not give them any diagrams of the form or the direction 
of the mining. Vogclein was evidently pleased; he 
promised me my liberty and sufficient money to take me 
south. I told him that I dared not return to our own lines 
after my revelations; I must be allowed to get to one of 
the Mediterranean ports so that I could go east. Fool, 
that Iwas! I gave myself away without thinking! But 
I had reasons for wishing to come east.” 

Gay looked at him with mixed feelings of pity and 
repulsion. 

“Did you really ?” She could not finish her 
sentence. ‘* Play the traitor,’’ were the words that hovered 
on her lips. 

He laughed again, a low, short, barking laugh that had 
no mirth in it. It jarred upon her ears, and once more 
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roused the suspicion that his tale was the dreadful fabrica- 
tion of a diseased brain. 

“Yes, I gave it all away—with one reservation. I 
drew maps; I marked the spot where the sappers were at 
work. Vogelein took some photographs out of his pocket- 
book and compared my sketches with them. He nodded 
his head and said, ‘ Not a bad draughtsman, my friend! ’ 
Then he questioned me about the dates, when the work 
would be finished, and when the mines would be fired. It 
was here I deceived him. I told him that I had infor- 
mation from a sapper friend that the work could not be 
completed till a week hence at the earliest. This was not 
correct. If the scheme was carried out according to the 
real plan the Bosche ought to be hoisted ‘ West’ some 
time during the next twenty-four hours—that is to say, if 
our people intended to make use of the trap they had laid 
as soon as it was ready; and I prayed Heaven that there 
would be no delay. My perjury, if discovered before I got 
away, could be covered by the explanation that the date 
had been wrongly estimated by the sappers, who of course 
were not in the secret of Headquarters’ intentions. They 
could only judge by the condition of the works.” 

** Was the German officer satisfied ?’ asked Gay; his 
tale was clear and coherent, yet she doubted. 

““ Quite; and he kept his word. I walked out of the 
hospital with the doctor, who provided me with an old 
German great-coat and cap; and as soon as the man left 
me I fled. The wonder is that I did not lose the sight of 
the other eye, coming out of the darkened room in my weak 
and nerve-shaken state. How I got out of that cursed 
country I don’t know. Long after I was among friendly 
people I travelled in terror, hiding during the day and 
tramping by night, southwards, always south, and always 
in danger of being arrested if I wore the overcoat. The 
cap I threw away. Now and then I had shivering fits, 
when I seemed paralyzed with fear and was physically 
unable to stand upon my legs. Oh, it was agony! Occa- 
sionally I have the fits now; when they come I am like a 
child in a nightmare.”’ 

“Why didn’t you give yourself up to the military 
authorities as an escaped prisoner ? ” 
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“* Because I did not know whether my information had 
been of use. If the firing ef the mines had been by any 
chance delayed it meant disaster to the scheme and pro- 
bably death to many of our brave fellows.” 

There was silence, and Gay felt her heart overflow with 

ity. 
ae Don’t think of it! It is all too distressing, too 
painful.” 

“IT must finish my story. I reached Marseilles and 
got employment on the wharves, taking the night shifts 
in preference. I was able to clothe myself better and buy 
a shade for my eye. Later, when I had saved sufficient 
money, I went on to Egypt, working my way there on a 
mule transport—mules are the very devil to handle, and 
no one envied me my billet. I stayed some time at Port 
Said, where I again took work on the wharves. This time 
it was not so hard, and I had Indian coolies under me. The 
odd part of it was that the harder I laboured the less my 
nerves troubled me. From Port Said I went on to Colombo 
as a steerage passenger in an Australian ship.”’ 

‘* And when you reached Colombo you surely felt safe ; 
and you had nothing further to fear,’ said Gay, reassuringly. 

** Except revenge on the part of the enemy for having 
furnished them with false information about the date. If 
the Germans were caught—as they must have been, badly 
—they would see to it that I paid.” 

‘““Impossible! They couldn’t revenge themselves at 
this distance ! ”’ 

He looked at her with a grim expression, and leaning 
towards her, whispered hoarsely : 

‘* As I walked up from the landing-stage in Colombo 
towards the Grand Oriental Hotel, intending to take a room 
and see an agent with a view to getting work on one of the 
tea estates before I established my identity and claimed 
my own property, a note was put into my hand by a cooly. 
It was anonymous. In it were the words: ‘ You played 
us false. Your dates were wrong. You owe us something. 
Sooner or later we shall take it—as we took the other.’ ”’ 

‘* Fiendish! devilish!’’ said Gay, thoroughly roused. 

‘** It was written on a half sheet of the G.O.H. paper. 
The ink was fresh. The enemy was there in the hotel, 
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waiting for me, waiting for his opportunity to rob me of 
my remaining eye.” 

** Horrible ! ”’ 

‘“*He is a German agent; and when he has hounded 
me long enough to please himself, he will carry out his 
infernal commission. I need not tell you that I left Colombo 
that very day—not by rail. He would have his spies at 
the railway station. I travelled in a country cart, and 
remained in hiding a month with some Sinhalese near 
Kandy. One day a villager brought me a slip of paper. 
He said it had been given to him by a Moorman in Kandy. 
On it was written in the same hand: ‘ The time is not far 
off now when Colonel Vogelein will claim his dues.’ Again 
I fled, tramping by night, hiding by day. My money was 
nearly gone. I thought I would go straight into the jungle 
and seek death there. But death is not to be found when 
you seek him. I met the old snake-charmer in the forest. 
There were good reasons why he should befriend me. For 
a long time I have been living in his hut, protected by him 
and his cobras and his youngest son, a lad who is not quite 
all there. They all know me, including the snakes, and I 
feel tolerably safe behind them. But I am troubled with 
fever; and when the rains come, which will be soon, the 
fever will be worse. That was why I asked you for 
quinine.”’ 

“Which I have brought; and here in the forest you 
are safe and have no cause to be nervous,” said Gay in a 
cheery voice. 

For answer he pulled out of his pocket a slip of paper 
and showed it to her. On it were these words: “ The old 
snake-charmer with his cobras cannot save you from your 
fate.” 

‘* I picked this up on the cliff overlooking the Sinhalese 
village. It must have been brought there by one of the 
villagers. What does it mean but pursuit? I shall not 
be killed. I shall be overpowered. Hands will creep up 
from my neck, across my face—— Oh, God! I can’t bear 
it! Ican’t bear it! I would far rather be shot outright.”’ 

One of his nerve attacks seemed imminent. 

" Courage ! courage! You mustn’t give way like this! 
Things can’t be as bad as you think. Come back to the 
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bungalow with me. I promise faithfully that I will keep 
you safe.” 

A shudder was the only reply. She slipped an arm in 
his, and pity for him brought the ready tears to her eyes. 
If only she could persuade him to come home with her at 
once all would be well. He could be sheltered in Fred’s 
sitting-room and have the little bachelor’s spare room next 
to it. Dr. Caversham would be there; he was coming to 
tea and would stay to dinner. Something might be done 
to allay these terrible fits of terror brought on by the shock 
of his sufferings at the hands of his enemies. 

‘““Come with me,”’ she repeated, drawing him towards 
the track by which they had reached the spot. 

He yielded to the pressure of her arm, and slowly paced 
by her side, the pony following. Gay talked cheerfully of 
all they would do and how he should be watched and 
guarded. It would be impossible for any one to enter the 
bungalow. The doors had strong bolts; the windows were 
barred ; a watchman was always on duty. He answered 
little as he staggered by her side. His knees were weak 
and, like the Psalmist, all his bones seemed out of joint. 

They had not proceeded more than twenty yards when 
a distant sound fell on their ears. It was the voice of a 
transport cooly on the mountain path. He chanted a re- 
frain of a few notes in a high penetrating tone. It was the 
nasal monotonous song of the lonely traveller who chants 
to sustain his spirits and keep away the demons that he 
believes are lurking in the trees and rocks to do him harm. 

The Englishman started, broke away from her and 
looked wildly in the direction from which the singing came. 
It must have been more than half a mile distant, and there 
was no fear whatever that the man would come along the 
winding game track that they were following. 

‘It is a blind—a blind to cover the enemy !”’ he cried. 
‘* T can’t trust you or any one else! ”’ 

He plunged down the game track in the opposite direc- 
tion and disappeared from view. 

There was a rustle in the undergrowth of something 
moving. Gay stood still, listening*intently. The creature, 
whatever it was, kept out of her sight. It retreated in the 
same direction as the fugitive had taken. A snapping of 
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a twig and a soft brushing through the thick leafage betrayed 
its presence. In a few seconds the sound died away, and 
Gay was alone in the forest, except for the birds and insects 
and the hidden reptiles and beasts that dreaded instinctively 
the eye of man. 

Gay stood there in the depths of the jungle face to face 
with a mystery that held all the elements of a tragedy 
which the forest hid and would probably never disclose. 


CHAPTER XX 


Gay caught her breath in a deep gasp after the strain of 
listening. The sound of those mysterious footsteps in the 
jungle had sent the colour from her face, her heart beat 
wildly. Although she had done her best to persuade herself 
that the stranger was labouring under a delusion, his clear 
narrative carried conviction. The man was sane enough, 
but his nerves had given way. He was being pursued with 
relentless malignity by one of the countless army of agents 
which the Prussian murderers had enlisted in their service. 

It made her shiver to think that possibly the cruel tracker 
was at work at that very minute, and that the steps she had 
heard were his. He might come up with the fugitive and 
effect his horrible purpose while she stood there. His victim 
would be left blind and helpless, to meet a lingering death 
cruelly prolonged by the food she had brought and thrust 
into his pockets. The jungle would cover up his tracks ; 
the undergrowth would hide his body ; and the secret of the 
tragedy would never be revealed. 

Who would miss him or give the alarm? Who would 
search ? It would only be one more of those terrible secrets 
confided by fate to the forest. 

Gay had heard more than one story of men being lost in 
the jungle; of thcir aimless wanderings in the dense gloom, 
too deeply buried in the vegetation to judge direction or to 
distinguish the points of the compass by the sun or the stars ; 
of the gradual extinction of hope; the coming of despair ; 
the breaking of the nerve tension and loss of reason under 
the calamity; the misleading visions conjured up by the 
brain; of frantic rushes at headlong speed by endless game 
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guiding sign; of the final collapse, when too weakened to 
move further; of the wanderer stretched at full length to 
await the end. 

Then would come the jackal, the wild pig and jungle rat, 
with perhaps a prowling leopard or tiger cat; all waiting 
and watching with inquiring sniffs and impatient whimpers. 
Tales had been told by planters who themselves had been 
near to losing their way in one or other of the vast forests 
that are still the pride of Ceylon. 

Gay could bear it no longer. She recalled his story ; his 
agonized scream as the dastardly action took place. She 
swung her whip round at the pony to wake it out of its reverie 
and rouse a desire for the stable. It quickened its steps and 
followed her willingly. 

She was thankful that she had been careful to blaze her 
trail. The track she and her irresponsible leader had pursued 
forked in three or four places, and she had not observed the 
branch. Once she took a wrong turning. Fortunately it 
led steeply down to a stream without stepping-stones. She 
remembered no stream in her walk and turned back 
instantly. 

Retracing her way was a task requiring the exercise of 
all her wits. The branching paths were not set at right angles 
and it was difficult to discover the correct trail. She ran a 
danger of overlapping and passingit. To miss it would mean 
following the fugitive’s track into the forest. Then might 
come confusion of mind and uncertainty as to which direction 
she was moving in; whether outward or homeward. She 
- wore a little compass on her watch-chain, but it would be 
of no use, as the path turned and curved endlessly. 

Fortunately a hanging branch with leaves becoming limp 
in the day’s heat showed her that she was once more on the 
blazed track. She was headingfor the forest. She stopped, 
and slipping past the pony retraced her steps, searching for 
the spot where she had gone astray.- She came to the 
forked point, and discovered that she had taken the left 
branch when she ought to have followed the right. She 
rectified her mistake, and was relieved to see one of the 
scraps of paper lying on the trail dropped as she walked 
behind the fugitive. Her progress was necessarily slow, 
and she blamed herself more than once for not having strewn 
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more of the guiding white fragments. They were easier to 
see than the broken twigs. 

At the end of an anxious twenty minutes she emerged 
from the jungle upon an open space covered with grass. 
To her great relief she recognized the familiar waterhole at a 
little distance, and between her and the pool was the path 
she knew and had left when the stranger asked her to come 
with him. The breeze blew refreshingly in her face as soon 
as she was out on the patana; and the sight of the wind- 
ruffled pool was reassuring and satisfactory. 

She mounted the pony, and quickened her pace. As she 
rode her mind was no longer occupied to the exclusion of 
every other thought with the intricacies of the track. She 
was able to centre it on the difficulties presented by her 
strange adventure. What course ought she to pursue ? 

If only Geoffry were within reach she might safely place 
the matter in his hands and shift all responsibility to his 
shoulders. The more she considered Fred as a confidant, 
the more dissatisfied she became. Somehow she had no 
faith in his judgment. He would be as kindhearted as any 
one could wish; but he would be even more puzzled than 
herself as to the best means of putting an end to the vicious 
persecution that was apparently going on. 

Another point troubled her. She doubted if Fred could 
be persuaded to believe the story. She felt morally certain 
that he would reject it until it could be satisfactorily proved ; 
and proof on the face of things was not possible. 

There would be no difficulty in giving the stranger shelter 
whether his story was true or not. The trouble would come 
as soon as Gay wanted to take action in order to discover 
the identity of the German agent. She had given her 
promise not to disclose the story that had been poured into 
her ears that afternoon. She had made the promise without 
thinking of the possible consequences, half convinced that 
she would have to listen to some rambling tale that was 
founded on an hallucination. It was only when she had 
heard his clear succinct account that she rejected the idea 
of insanity. . 

The man was sane enough in the main; but his awful 
experience, to which an empty eye-socket testified in so 
terrible a manner, had upset his nerves and produced what 
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was recognized in the military hospital as shell-shock or 
war-shock. 

She knew enough of shell-shock to be aware that extreme 
care was needed in guarding the patient against excitement 
of any kind. This relentless pursuit which seemed to be 
going on—if she might judge by the slip of paper he had 
shown her—was extremely bad for him. It increased the 
complaint and aggravated it. No rest cure was possible 
until the fugitive’s mind was entirely set at rest. 

Gay remembered that although she had promised to keep 
the story secret of his experiences in Germany, she had 
made no promise concerning his existence in the forest. She 
felt that she was at liberty to speak of having met him 
without committing any breach of faith; and she might 
mention that he was to all appearance destitute, and in bad 
health. 

The poor creature wanted clothes, and boots, and a sun 
hat quite as much as he wanted quinine. He also required 
nourishing English food in place of the millet. If he was to 
regain his health and nerve, it was imperative that he should 
have a good roof over his head and live away from the damp 
and miasma of the jungle. By day it might be all right ; 
but after nightfall it was bad even for the hardiest of English 
constitutions. 

She could not make up her mind what course to take, 
and she reached the stables in a state of indecision. She 
felt she was not ready to make any statement. Her inter- 
view with the man had ended abruptly, and he had dis- 
appeared before she had thought to ask his name, or to beg 
him to make another appointment. She blamed herself 
for her carelessness. Her previous experience of this trick 
of vanishing without warning should have prepared her. 
Now, if she desired to see him, she did not know which 
way to turn to find him. 

The old snake-charmer denied all knowledge of the 
Englishman’s presence in the forest, even though he was 
giving the wanderer a safe shelter in the privacy of his 
own dwelling. On every side difficulty presented itself of 
communicating with the fugitive again. Yet it was im- 
perative that she should see him before the wet season set in. 

As she walked from the stable to the bungalow, she 
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heard her name called. She turned off into the garden 
where the children were romping wildly. In their midst 
was Dr. Caversham with Catherine. 

‘IT am delighted with Betty. She looks ever so much 
better,” he said. 

‘* Thanks to Nurse Catherine,”’ responded Gay. 
| Caversham glanced at Catherine, and they both smiled 

rather self-consciously. 

“ Shall we confess ?”’ he said. Then, turning to Gay, 
he continued: ‘‘ I suppose your brother won’t mind giving 
her away; and do you think that your cook will be able 
to make a cake ? ”’ 

Gay’s hand went out with warm sympathy. What she 
might have said was lost in the sound of Betty’s shrill voice— 

“I like cake! Oh! Gay dear! do give us some more 
cake. I’m quite well enough to eat it now.” 

‘*I like it white,’”? remarked another child, who, with 
several of her companions, had been jealous of Betty’s 
invalidism and all its attentions and privileges. 

‘““No; pink! let’s have it pink, like the one we had in 
the forest,” cried Norman, who worshipped Billy. 

‘* _-where my geegee lives ! ’’ added Billy ; and, feeling 
that he was not holding the attention of the grown-ups 
sufficiently to his liking, he continued: “ Doctor! Doctor ! 
This is how my geegee looks ! ”’ 

He shut one eye and the rest of the children followed 
his example. 

‘“Poor geegee!”’ said Gay, gazing at the child with a 
sudden illumination of the mind. She had met Billy’s 
geegee that very afternoon. Seeing the children imitating 
him gave her something of a shock. “ Aren’t you sorry for 
him, Billy, with only one eye? You ought not to be so 
unkind as to make fun of him.” 

The many pairs of eyes became normal at this reproof, 
and were fixed upon her with the inevitable question born 
in every child. 

4 Why ? 29 

‘* Did you ever find out the identity of Billy’s mysterious 
one-eyed friend ? ’’ asked Caversham. 

Gay did not answer; but Catherine hastened to say 
that nothing had been heard of him. 
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‘I suppose that no Englishman is missing,” said Gay, 
with an indifference she was far from feeling. ‘“‘ No planter, 
nor any European loafer, is in trouble and likely to be 
wandering in the jungle ? ”’ 

‘** No one is missing,” replied Caversham. ‘ And it is 
not in the least likely that one of our colonists is in trouble 
and under the necessity of running away from justice. 
No; this one-eyed geegee that Billy talks about is a Sinhali, 
I feel sure, who intended to claim a reward.” 

‘* The newspapers would soon let us know if any criminal 
was missing,’ added Catherine. 

Gay made no answer. The tea-bell rang for the drawing- 
room tea. Caversham, with Catherine, followed their hostess 
and walked slowly towards the house, leaving the ayahs in 
charge. They found Helen at the tea-table. She had 
already poured out a cup for herself. 

““I didn’t wait,” she said by way of apology. “I 
promised to go and meet Mr. Goldenham.”’ 

** ‘Where is he ? ” inquired Gay, who had supposed that 
her brother was busy in his office room. 

‘““Soon after you left he received a note from Miss 
Campbell, asking him to go over at once. She was in 
trouble.” 

‘* Did Nellie say what it was ? ’’ asked Gay. 

“No; she only begged him to come as quickly as he 
could.” : 

‘“But I had the pony!” cried Gay, with concern. 
‘* Surely Fred didn’t attempt to walk! It is much too far 
for him; it is between three and four miles, and the sun 
was very hot in the middle of the day.” 

‘“* He said he would call in at Wanna Wella on his way 
and borrow Mr. Charnes’ horse.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s all right,’’ said Gay, with relief. ‘“‘ I wonder 
what is wrong with Nellie’s affairs. Something to do with 
her new chicken run, perhaps.” 

‘ Possibly she has cut down her father’s pet tea bushes 
and is frightened of the consequences,” suggested Helen, 
with an amused smile. 

Pedro entered the drawing-room with a note. It was 
in Fred’s handwriting. He presented it to Gay, who 
opened it. 
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‘Oh!’ she cried, after reading it. ‘Oh! poor little 
Nellie ! ” 

‘* What is it? What’s the matter?” asked the others 
in a breath, startled by Gay’s exclamation. 

“A letter from Fred; he says that he will not be home 
till to-morrow ; he will be in by lunch-time.” 

“Why ?” asked Helen, quickly, her brows drawing 
together in an unconscious frown. 

“* Nellie Campbell’s father is dead.” 

Gay handed her the letter. It contained only those 
two bits of information. | 

“IT wonder how it has happened; it must be from an 
accident of some sort,’ said Catherine. 

“Or has the rioting begun?” asked Gay, looking at 
Caversham. 

** We shall hear to-morrow. I am afraid it seems like 
it,”’ replied Caversham. 

Helen said nothing. She left the room, carrying the 
letter with her. Gay’s glance followed her; but Catherine 
and the Doctor were already moving towards the garden, 
which they would have to themselves as soon as the children’s 
tea-bell rang. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FRED returned from the Campbells’ house on the following 
day in time for lunch. The post not having arrived, he 
was closely questioned as to news from Colombo as well 
as Kandy. 

He had very little more to add to what he had written 
in his note of the previous evening. Two wires had been 
received. The first was to Nellie herself from Geoffry 
announcing Campbell’s death; which news Fred had sent 
on to his sister in his letter. 

‘* Wasn’t Nellie frightfully upset ? * asked Gay. 

““She was; but she is a wonderful girl,’’ he replied, in 
warm admiration. ‘She pulled herself together splen- 
didly after the first short breakdown, and never lost her 
head. She gave me clear directions how to carry on in 
her absence, even down to details about her new fowl-run ; 
and the food that is to be served out each day for her pigs 
and fowls; for the pony and the cows. I am to see the 
creatures fed. I didn’t know that she had so much grit 
in her.”’ 

Gay and Catherine agreed heartily in his eulogy ; Helen 
remained silent.. 

** When did Miss Campbell leave ? ” she asked presently. 

“* We had dinner about six; and she got away between 
seven and eight, in plenty of time to catch the night mail. 
I wired to Geoffry to meet her and to secure a room some- 
where. J had a reply from him which arrived just after 
Nellie left.” 

““Did he tell you anything more about the riot?” 
asked Gay, whose mind dwelt on Geoffry and the possible 
danger he might be running in performing his duty as a 
special constable. 
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** Nothing concerning the riots. We shall have the 
news presently in the paper. The tappal cooly is late 
this morning. There was a little more news about Campbell 
in Geoff’s wire. Campbell was knocked on the head by 
Asseri, the headman of the Sinhali village on the other 
side of the hill behind us. Asseri was arrested.”’ 

‘‘ That was the man of whom Mr. Campbell was speak- 
ing the day he and Miss Campbell came here to tennis,” 
said Helen. ‘If you remember, Mr. Goldenham, he was 
talking about him as we walked down to the courts. Asseri 
had done something to annoy him—incited the Gipsies to 
trespass on his estate, wasn’t it? When is Miss Campbell 
coming back ? 

‘““Not till after the funeral. Campbell is to be buried 
at Kandy. Meanwhile I am going to run the estate,” 
replied Fred, gratified at the thought of Nellie’s reliance 
on him. 

“You will have enough to do with Mr. Campbell’s 
large place on your hands as well as your own,”’ remarked 
Helen. 

‘“And you will want the pony,” added Gay, thinking 
of her rides up into the forest. 

‘‘ Nellie begged me to use hers,” replied Fred. “ It 
gets too beany without exercise. Geoffry’s horse must 
have a turn as well; so I shall not be wanting our own 
if you’re thinking of your afternoon rides, Gay.” 

The postbag arrived with the letters and paper. The — 
little company drew close to Fred as he opened and read 
out the news after distributing the letters. 

The rioting that had taken place at Colombo and at 
Kandy, as well as in several of the more important villages 
between those two towns, was on a large scale. It showed 
that some master mind had been at work to organize it. 
It was termed a rebellion, since it was not merely a racial 
affair between the Sinhalese and the Muhammadans, but 
a definite rising against the British Government. To a 
certain extent it was veiled by the animosity shown against 
the Moormen; but this was only an excuse and a cover 
for a much deeper purpose. 

The authorities were prepared, however. In spite of 
inferiority of numbers of troops, police, and English specials, 
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they remained masters of the situation. The riots broke 
out simultaneously with murder and arson until the English 
appeared on the scenes. Then the hostility of the Sinhalese 
was at once diverted and directed against the Europeans. 

There was the same feature about every outbreak. 
The Sinhalese were in possession of a large quantity of 
arms of all kinds and of money to purchase banners and 
lanterns for processional demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment. There also seemed to be an unaccountable supply 
of fiery arrack which served to inflame the people and 
cause them to lose their heads. 

Geoffry’s letter, the third Gay had received, was shorter 
than the others. He had little time for writing, he said. 
He set her mind at rest about his own safety and gave her 
further details of Campbell’s death. Campbell was on duty 
in the principal street of Kandy. He recognized Asseri in 
the crowd. He was inciting the people to violence. The 
man had been drinking and was highly excited. Campbell 
denounced him as a truculent fellow and ordered his arrest. 

Before the police constables could secure him, Asseri 
‘attacked Campbell with sudden fury and felled him to the 
ground with a club. Death must have been instantaneous, 
as one of the formidable spikes of the club penetrated his 
brain. 

It was a cruel murder, for at the time there was no 
actual conflict in progress. It was, however, the signal 
for the attack to begin. The Sinhalese looted and burned 
the houses of the Moormen and killed the terrified unarmed 
inhabitants as they tried to escape. 

The troops fired on the crowd. Several Sinhalese were 
also killed; many were wounded and many more were 
arrested. Order was at last restored, and Geoffry ex- 
pressed a hope that the rebellion was crushed out. He 
would have to remain in Kandy a few days longer, for, 
though the trouble seemed to be over, there were still signs 
here and there of unrest. 

The letter went on to personal matters that concerned 
no one but himself and Gay. 

She closed the sheets with a sigh. No hope of finding 
help and counsel from Geoffry in her perplexity. She 
eould not write out the story with all its details; it was 
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too long. It was necessary to wait till he returned. Yet 
action of some kind was imperative—if only she could find 
the fugitive and get on speaking terms with him again. 

During the previous night she had had time to think 
over the situation. The same two points that she was 
considering on her way back from the forest troubled her 
more than a little. | 

How was she to provide the fugitive with clothes, 
medicine, and proper food? and how was she to remove 
the terrible mental strain under which he was suffering ? 

It was imperative that he should have some sort of a 
shelter where he could be assured in his own mind that he 
would be protected from the deadly assault he believed 
to be hanging over him. His mind must be set at rest on 
that point, or the disorder of the nervous system could 
not be cured. 

But no action was possible until she had established 
communication with him again. This must be done as 
speedily as possible; for until it was done she was unable 
to supply him with any of the material comforts he so much 
needed. It was again a case of “‘ wait and see,’ whether 
she liked it or not. 

She debated within herself whether she should go to 
Fred with her story. Fred was already fully occupied 
and could do no more than she herself had done in the 
matter; even if he could have found the time, she could 
not say where the stranger was to be found. Her brother 
had no opportunity just now to help in the search for one 
whom he would believe was a tramp and a loafer hiding 
away from the police. 

The most likely place to come across the wanderer was 
in the vicinity of the Gipsy’s camp. Here again she 
encountered difficulties. The old snake-charmer had 
moved his camp, and in less than a week he would be 
moving again, since he never stayed long in one place. 

After leaving the cliff above Asseri’s village, Dakshi 
had given Gay to understand that he was coming over 
on this side of the ridge; but she had seen nothing of him 
or his tribe, except on the occasion when she had met the 
Englishman and immediately afterwards the Gipsy who 
had denied all knowledge of him. 
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The Gipsy lairs were as puzzling to discover as the 
lair of the jackal and the sambur. Dakshi and his people 
knew the caves and secluded glens all over the hills. They 
had penetrated to recesses that had never been seen by 
other eyes than their own. They were more at home in 
the jungle than the Sinhalese woodmen. 

Gay was familiar with the track leading up to the water- 
hole, and she also knew the two branches of the path, the 
one to Devala and the other to the elephant rocks and on 
beyond to the cliff; but the depths of the forest, with its 
network of game trails, was unexplored ground into which 
she had never dared to venture without a guide. 

In the afternoon she took the children into the forest, 
and they had tea at the picnic spot, to the great delight 
of the little people. While Catherine and Helen made tea, 
Gay wandered away along the tracks she knew, hoping 
that either the snake-charmer or his unknown guest might 
appear. 

Not a sight nor a sign of them did she have; nor could 
she detect any indication that the new camping-ground 
was near. She scanned the undergrowth closely, hoping 
to see one or other of the familiar figures; but neither 
was visible. It was with a feeling of intense disappoint- 
ment that she returned to the slab of rock where the tea 
was spread. 

The sun was not far from his setting when the baskets 
were packed and the party set out for home. She lingered 
behind the children till the soft tropical twilight fell like a 
cloak of silk over forest, garden, and bungalow. 

Friday and Saturday passed in the same way. The 
post brought her the daily letter, and the newspaper gave 
further information about the rebellion which was at an 
end. She managed to ride up into the jungle on both 
days; but drew a blank. She had no visitors on Saturday. 
The men were all away, and their wives did not care to 
take the long walk or ride without their husbands. 

On Sunday morning Gay held her little service of hymns 
and prayers for the children, the church being too far off 
to attend. Fred was at home all day taking a much- 
needed rest. The extra work was beginning to tell upon 

_him. She was occupied with her own thoughts, and had 
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never been accustomed to interfere with the actions of an 
elder brother. She made no fuss over his fatigue, but left 
him to rest as he chose, reading in an armchair or strolling 
about the garden, which was beginning to feel the want 
of rain. 

Over his food she was careful and solicitous. Cups of 
ehicken broth with toast and a little claret found their way 
into his office between meals at the hands of a silent, 
attentive servant who knew his business. The children 
were kept away from Fred’s side of the house, and Gay 
felt that nothing was left undone that a sister could do. 

It was Helen who supplemented Gay’s good offices with 
the sympathetic smile of welcome, the occasional low 
inquiry as to ‘his health, the little attentions and services 
that are so welcome to a man from any one but his sister. 

After the big breakfast on Sunday and the arrival of 
the postbag, which now contained a budget for Nurse 
Catherine as well as Gay, the latter slipped off into the 
forest. 

She had very little hope of seeing the stranger. Her 
chief object in seeking the company of her silent yet eloquent 
friends, the trees, was to find undisturbed solitude wherein 
she might enjoy the letter, which was becoming each day 
as necessary to her happiness as the sunshine and the pure 
sweet air of the mountains. 

She passed the familiar spot where she had sat with 
Geoffry and walked on to the picnic place. At about 
twenty yards distant from the slab of rock on which the 
tea was always spread for the children was an open glade 
with a break in the dense undergrowth. Over a low leafy 
barrier the eye could see the opposite side of the valley. 
The roof of the Wanna Wella bungalow was visible, broad 
and widely stretched and buried up to its eaves in brilliant 
variegated foliage and flowering shrubs. 

Behind Wanna Wella rose a jungle-crowned ridge. 
Lower down beyond Wanna Wella were the smooth acres 
of Campbell’s estate. The bungalow was not visible. 

Gay seated herself on a boulder where she had often 
sat before. Her eyes rested on the bungalow buried in 
its luxuriant garden. She was thinking of it as her future 
home. The prospect was pleasant. Geoffry had bestowed . 
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as much care on the place as she and Fred had devoted 
to Toona Kelli. There would be very little to change. 
The drawing-room was perhaps a wee bit stiff, the result 
of its being left to servants. With plenty of flower vases, 
new books and magazines, her work-table and writing 
bureau, it should rival in comfort the drawing-room at 
Toona Kelli. | 
Then the nice, large open hall, where Geoffry sat and 

smoked and read, came into her mind. It was something 
that their own bungalow did not possess. The long, badly 
lighted passage at Toona Kelli could not be converted into 
a lounge under any circumstances. True, she had a better 
verandah than that at Wanna Wella; but when it rained 
the open verandah was damp and draughty and had to be 
abandoned. 

And rain was not far off. She lifted her eyes to a 
magnificent white-headed cloud that seemed to be peering 
over the ridge at the back of Wanna Wella. It was a 
thunderstorm that was already at work, shedding its 
moisture in the valley beyond that ran parallel to their 
own valley. Probably the storm would gather overhead 
before long and bring the rain needed for the garden and 
the tea. 

Suddenly her attention was riveted by a familiar sound 
close at hand. It was the call of the barbet from a bush 
behind her. The sound came at a time—as before—when 
the birds should have been silent. 

She replied with the same notes and slowly turned, 
slipping round on the boulder without rising from her seat. 
Her eyes swept over the jungle at the edge of the glade 
and were arrested by the sight of her strange forest 
acquaintance. 

He stood with his back against a tree-trunk; and 
unless she had searched for him, he might easily have 
escaped her observation. They looked at each other for 
some seconds without speaking. Gay was sensible of a 
feeling of intense relief at seeing him there. He had not 
been overtaken by the fate he so much dreaded. The 
nervousness had not abated. With a turn of the head to 
right and left he cautiously came forward. 

** T want some more quinine,” he said abruptly. 
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“You shall have some,” replied Gay. ‘I will bring 
it to-morrow at this time.” 

*“ Not to-morrow; I have enough to last over to- 
morrow,’ he replied hastily. 

‘Yes; I shall come to-morrow and bring you some 
more food.” 

** What is to-day ? ”’ he asked. 

** This is Sunday, our day of rest.” 

“Ts it ? I have lost count of days and dates,” he said 
in a tone of despair that touched her heart with intense 
pity. “It used to be our day for visitors. Have you any 
visitors at your bungalow ? ” 

“No; Saturday is my At Home day. I like to have 
Sunday quiet. My brother wants the rest.” 

** Your brother, not your husband ? ” 

‘“*T am not married. My name is Gay Goldenham. I 
want to know something: where is the Gipsy camp ? ”’ 

He hesitated and became suspicious at once. Then 
he pointed over his shoulder towards the hill behind 
him. 

“Higher up; look! there is the path. It is two miles 
away.” 

** Can I find you there ? ’’ she asked. 

““ No; the Gipsies are moving again.” 

** Where are they going next ? ” 

.  “* Beyond the elephant rocks deep in the jungle. The 
girl Maridi is to be married to a snake-charmer, one of 
these travelling fellows. I don’t want to see him; I can’t 
trust any stranger.” 

** ‘Will you be at the new camp ? ” 

“I don’t know what to do. I dare not leave the pro- 
tection of the old man and his snakes; at the same time a 
wedding orgy is not a pleasant affair.” 

“I do wish you would come home with me,”’ said Gay, 
breaking into an abrupt entreaty. “‘ Look at that cloud 
over there! You know the jungle well enough to under- 
stand what that means. Come out of the cold and damp 
that will soon be upon us and enjoy the warm, dry bungalow, 
with the wood fires, the comfortable beds, the good food 
and clothing we can give you. Oh! do come home with 
me and put an end to this miserable life ! ”’ 
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As she spoke he drew nearer. A great longing seized 
him ; the invitation was strongly attractive. 

“* It is hard, very hard not to be able to say yes.” 

* ‘Why shouldn’t you say yes ? ” 

““Ah! you don’t understand! My head counsels one 
thing; but my body, my sinking heart, my trembling 
limbs refuse to follow the counsels of my reason. I am 
still pursued by the relentless fiend.”’ 

“* Did he follow you that day I met you in the jungle ? ”’ 

““No; I was followed, but it was by the old snake- 
charmer, who never lets me out of his sight, so faithful 
is he. When my heart fails me and I have a trembling 
fit—the fits take me unawares—he comes to me and calms 
me; calls me his son, and lets the good snakes crawl round 
me. He vows by all the gods of the cobras that no harm 
Shall happen to me.” 

*‘How was it that he befriended you in this way?” 
She asked. 

“Years and years ago—it seems like an existence in 
another life—I took his part. He was accused of murder- 
ing a Sinhali with whom he had had a quarrel. Gipsies 
never commit murder; and, though they are born thieves, 
they never rob with violence. If they want to get rid of 
an enemy they have their own peculiar way of bringing 
about an accident of some sort. I proved the old man’s 
innocence. He was discharged from custody and his 
gratitude is lasting.”’ 

‘I have told you my name. Tell me yours,” said Gay, 
rising from her seat at last with gentle movements. 

He shook his head and closed his fever-burned lips 
firmly. 

“Why not? No harm can come of letting me, an 
Englishwoman, know your name.”’ 

‘* Promise ! swear that you will tell no one.”’ 

“* I promise,”’ said Gay, after a scarcely perceptible pause. 

Still he did not speak. His attention was drawn off 
to something that he distrusted. He began to tremble. 
It was a pitiful sight, and Gay was again moved more than 
a little. She came close to him, put an arm round his poor 
thin shoulders, and covered his shaking hand with her own 
firm fingers. 
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““Be quiet, now! Have courage! There is nothing 
to fear. You are quite safe. Come! cheer up and be a 
man !”’ she said. 

He lifted her hand to his hollow cheek and laid his face 
upon the back of it, as Billy had done more than once when 
he wanted to propitiate and find comfort. 

“I will try ! indeed, I will try!” he said, with pathetic 
contrition. 

“I tell you there is nothing to fear,’ she repeated, with 
as much authority as she could put into her tone. “ Come 
home with me now, this very minute, and I promise faith- 
fully that my brother and I will keep you safe.”’ 

She drew him with gentle force along the game trail 
leading to the picnic rock. His knees, weak with fever 
and bad food, shook under him. She felt as if she were 
helping an invalid, who, after a long spell of bed, attempts 
to walk for the first time. 

They reached the path where the track to the picnic’ 
place joined it. As bad luck would have it, a native with a 
bundle of firewood on his head appeared in the far distance. 
He was moving towards them in the jog-trot of the human 
beast of burden, his eyes on the ground and his senses asleep. 

Gay’s companion darted back into the jungle. Prepared 
for some such movement on his part she did not relax her 
hold, but allowed herself to be drawn back too. 

“Don’t be afraid; it is only one of our men from the 
lines, who has been gathering wood.”’ 

They were completely hidden from view; but the 
fugitive’s nerves were once more upset. He clung to her 
with the terror of a child. 

*“Save me! save me!”’ he cried, in a stifled voice. 
“Qh! God of mercy, protect me! ”’ 

Gay waited till the man carrying the firewood had 
passed and disappeared down the path. 

““ Now we can move on,” she said again, drawing him 
along with her. 

He resisted this time, and looked at her with distended 
eye and dazed expression. 

“* IT must go back to the camp,” he muttered. 

“You will come with me where you can be properly 
taken care of. 

P 
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‘“No! no! not there! I must find Dakshi and his 
cobras. No! no! I dare not!’ he cried, standing with 
more firmness than she had thought he could exert in his 
weakness. 

“Don’t! oh! please don’t talk-like that! You are an 
Englishman! Act up to your birth, and be brave!’”’ she 
urged. It made her shudder to see the collapse of his 
courage and spirit ; it hurt her racial pride. 

Other people besides Gay Goldenham have felt acutely 
the terrible collapse of brave men under shell-shock. She 
feared that he might break away any moment. His madness 
seemed to give him back his strength. 

“If you must go, tell me your name first and promise 
to meet me here to-morrow at half-past two.”’ 

““ To-morrow at half-past two,’ he repeated, listening 
intently. He tried to loosen her grip. 

“Your name! your name!” she repeated in despera- 
tion, feeling that she could not hold him much longer. 

** Swear that you will tell no one.” 

““T swear!’ cried Gay, recklessly, as she clung to his 
arm. 

““Don’t you know me? I am Noel Loveden!”’ and 
he wrenched himself free, with a shuddering cry, and fied 
into the forest. 


CHAPTER XXII 


For some minutes Gay stood as though shell-shocked 
herself. ‘‘ Noel Loveden!’’ It was the name of Helen’s 
husband; of Billy’s and Betty’s father. Was it possible 
that this could be the man ? 

She had heard all about Loveden’s death from Helen 
herself, and had seen the letters from the War Office report- 
ing the event. It was a year and a half since he had been 
declared dead. His will had been proved, and Helen’s 
position as Loveden’s widow and executrix established. 

The thought that it might be Noel Loveden himself 
come back from the dead staggered her. She called: 
““Mr. Loveden! Mr. Loveden! I have something to tell 
you! ”’ 

Her cry was in vain. Even if her voice reached his ears, 
her words conveyed no meaning to his stricken brain. Then 
came the doubt as to the truth of his statement. It was 
more difficult to disbelieve than to believe. She had heard 
of so many strange things happening in this terrible war. 
Men reported dead or missing had been discovered alive. 
Some were suffering from shell-shock like this stranger, and 
had forgotten everything including their names. Some 
had been taken prisoners, and, under the influence of broken 
spirits and bad treatment, had made no effort to communicate 
with their friends and relatives. They seemed to prefer 
to leave their belongings under the impression that they 
were dead. 

Gay began to move homewards. When she arrived at 
the log where she had often sat, she could not resist the 
invitation it seemed to offer. Just at this point the forest 
showed its most fascinating aspect. A rift in the foliage 
admitted the sun on the opposite side of the path and 
illuminated the beautiful ferns scattered profusely beneath 
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the undergrowth. The shrubs responded to their bath of 
sunshine, and tossed a wealth of blossom to the breeze that 
came in with the warm rays. Butterflies, birds, mottled 
lizards and metallic insects basked in the heat. 

Another thought assailed Gay as she sat there. What 
was she to do with regard to keeping the stranger’s secret ? 
He had made his impetuous demand for secrecy before 
telling her his name; and she had acceded to it just as she 
had consented to secrecy over his adventures in Germany. 

~ Helen Loveden must be told. 

On the other hand, what if his claim to be Noel Loveden 
was false ? 

Helen would naturally demand a sight of this man who 
said he was her husband. She would communicate with 
the police, and never rest till the fugitive was hunted down 
to his secret hiding-place. The pursuit in itself would be 
sufficient to send him completely off his head, and turn him 
into a hopeless lunatic or a suicide. At present he had his 
lucid intervals, as she could see for herself. The cure lay 
in the prolongation of these intervals. In an atmosphere 
of security and peace the same interval might be prolonged 
until the frenzied fits of panic were eliminated. If he 
would come voluntarily to the bungalow and place himself 
under Helen’s care, the cure might be effected. It was a 
serious responsibility that had descended on Gay’s shoulders ; 
and her reverie finished with a fresh determination to make 
another attempt to bring him to the house. 

The sun suddenly disappeared. She glanced up. One 
of the white-headed clouds with its innumerable curves like 
the rounded bubbles on soapy froth, had crept up high 
enough to cover the sun. 

She rose from her seat, knowing how quickly the tropical 
thunderstorm can gather and burst. The forest was no 
place to stay in when the lightning ran by a hundred streams 
over the face of the grey rain-laden vapour. The safest 
shelter was the bungalow. 

Some one approached from the direction of the estate. 
He was walking rapidly towards her. It was John Smith. 
She greeted him as he came up. 

** Where are you off in such a hurry ? ”’ she asked. 

““To Asseri’s village. He is in trouble. Silly fellow ! 
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attacking Mr. Campbell as he did. I don’t think he meant 
to kill him. He was so incensed that he did not know what 
he was doing.” 

‘* ‘Where you at Kandy at the time ? ” 

‘“No; I had gone down to Colombo—on business con- 
nected with my cargo of snakes and wild animals. I think 
I will rest for a few minutes if you will allow me. I have 
a long walk in front of me.” 

He seated himself on the log, and Gay sat down by his 
side to have a little chat. She hoped that he would be able 
to tell her more news about the riots. 

‘* There was trouble in Colombo, the paper said. Did 
you see anything of it ? ”’ she asked. 

‘Nothing at all. I passed through an excited crowd 
round the Maradana station in Colombo; but like all these 
Eastern crowds, there was plenty of talking and shouting, 
but no action,” he replied. 

‘You were not afraid of being attacked and knocked 
on the head like Mr. Campbell ? ” 

‘*I was in no danger whatever of being molested,’’ he 
answered, with a suspicion of contempt in his voice. “I 
could have moved about among the Sinhalese and Moormen 
as I pleased. You know, Miss Goldenham, there is a lot 
of rubbish written in the newspapers about this little affair. 
They are making the most of it just to fill up their columns. 
They don’t scruple to overstate the case and exaggerate 
the details. In the next issue they can easily contradict 
what they have said.” 

‘** Mr. Charnes doesn’t speak at all lightly of the trouble. 
He thinks it serious, and so do the Kandy authorities,” 
said Gay. 

‘*QOh! you have heard from him, then,’’ remarked Smith, 
quiekly, his keen eye upon her with a searching look. 

Gay was instantly on her guard, her feminine wit alert and 
defensive. 

“Of course we have heard. When Miss Campbell was 
called so suddenly down to Kandy, we had to make all the 
arrangements for her. We wired to Mr. Charnes, as he knows 
her so well, and asked him to meet her and see to her comfort. 
He wrote to tell us of her safe arrival, and gave us more news 
of Mr. Campbell’s murder than could be said in the telegram.” 
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Smith’s eyes never left her face as she spoke. He did 
not reply, but turned away when she ended as though — 
occupied with his own thoughts. A large stag-beetle had 
wandered out of its ferny covert into the broad white day- 
light, and in its blindness it had fallen on the track. It 
remained by the side of the path on its back, feebly kicking 
its legs in the air. Smith got up from his seat and gently 
turned the creature over; he came back to Gay and sat down. 

** You have a love for dumb things,” she said, remember- 
ing the little incident connected with Nellie’s pony and the 
syce. 

** I hate to see them in distress or suffering; but I don’t 
think I love them,” he replied, and again he lapsed into 
abstracted silence. 

** Are the riots over ? ” 

*“* For the present. A large number of arrests have been 
made, and a quantity of weapons confiscated. These 
orientals are no good at this sort of thing,”’ he continued 
contemptuously. “‘ They are windbags! they - collapse 
before authority like soap-bubbles.”’ 

** A very good thing it is so ! ’’ declared Gay, emphatically. 
‘“* Then we may expect the specials back again before long.”’ 

‘* Those who are in a hurry to return will be released in 
a couple of days.” 

** Miss Campbell’s father has been buried. She returns 
to-morrow.” 

** And Charnes may be escorting the heiress back at the 
same time; unless he has any private business that detains 
him in Kandy,” he added, with a smile, as though he expected 
her to question him as to his meaning. 

Gay resented the smile and made no response. It was 
strange how Smith roused in her an undefined and un- 
reasonable antagonism. Just then she hated him; yet she 
had no reason for her animosity. 

“By the bye, do you know where the old Gipsy has 
pitched his tent ?”’ she asked, by way of turning the con- 
versation. 

‘*On this side of the ridge above the water-hole, not 
vl from the path leading to Devala. Do you wish to see 
~ him ?” 

** Not particularly. If you remember, I gave him a kind 
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of invitation to come over on this side when Asseri was 
so disagreeable. I should like to know exactly where 
he is.”’ 

“* Do you want to visit his camp ? ”’ he persisted. 

““ It might be an object for a ride.” 

“IT advise you not to go. The camp of one of these 
jungle tribes is an unpleasant place as a rule. Their habits 
leave much to be desired. Besides, they are moving again 
at oncc, to-day unless I am mistaken. A marriage is to 
take place.”’ 

** Why should they move for that ? ” 

**Don’t you know how they celebrate their marriages 
and funerals? They go to a remote spot and have a big 
drink. Every one belonging to the camp, children included, 
gets blind drunk. No one remains sober but the donkeys 
and the snakes. The orgy occupies two days. At the end 
of the first every one will be insensible. About noon of the 
second day they will begin to recover. The women first ; 
they get up and cook an evening meal. By sunset the 
condition of the camp will be normal.” 

** Do they often indulge in these tricks ? ”’ 

““ About twice a year; they can’t afford it oftener. 
These are the opportunities of the police if they want to 
catch any of them; but the sly scoundrels know all about 
the ways of the police. They move their camp to some 
remote place, an almost inaccessible cave, or a glade in the 
very depths of the Jungle far away from any trail used by 
human beings: and they baffle the police altogether.”’ 

A long, low rumble in the distance startled Gay. She 
looked up at the white-headed cloud in the west, and then 
back at the ridge.. A wisp of vapour in the east lay like a 
filmy scarf over the jungle that clothed the mountain, 
@ signal to the storm that it would receive a welcome. 

‘We shall have a shower before sunset,”’ she said, rising 
from herseat. ‘*Won’t you come back to tea ? ”’ 

““T can’t; I must be getting on.”’ Then, as an after- 
thought, he expressed his thanks for the invitation. Again 
he looked at her with a strange longing in his eyes. The 
call of duty must have been very strong to have forced him 
to give a refusal to what he valued highly. 

‘The storm will overtake you, I am afraid, before you 
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get to the village. If Asseri is under arrest, you won’t find 
him there.”’ 

‘* It’s his wife I want to see,”’ he said shortly, as he held 
her hand at parting and gave it a lingering pressure. 

He turned abruptly and strode up the hill. Gay stood 
by the old prostrate tree and gazed after him. He was 
going on an errand of charity, of course; to console and 
comfort the family of the unfortunate -headman. But 
she noticed that he was not himself. She was sure that 
something had occurred to upset him. His manner was less 
assured ; and it was free from the aggressiveness that had 
sometimes betrayed itself. 

The thunder spoke again. She turned to go back to the 
bungalow. As she did so, her eyes fell on the figure of 
the old snake-charmer. He was standing in his favourite 
attitude, half hidden like a russet satyr in the foliage. A 
small cobra was coiled about his arm. 

*‘Salaam, Appa!” cried Gay, in no way disconcerted. 
‘* How long have you been waiting there ? ” 

*“* Now I come and now I go,” he replied, returning her 
greeting by touching his forehead. 

You are moving into the jungle far away from this 
place,”’ she said. 

‘“* Not very far, lady; but it is hidden. We make a 
marriage ; but why does your honour ask about the doings 
of such poor worms as the Gipsies ? ” 

“You have the one-eyed Englishman with you. He 
told me that you were his good friend: Send him to my 
bungalow while you make your wedding,” said Gay, with 
sudden inspiration. 

‘* He has too much fear.”’ 

‘“* What if you sleep yourself after too much drinking ? 
How can you protect him ? ” 

*“* There are always the good snakes. If he stays in the 
hut or in the place where we go, no man can take him,”’ 
replied the old man, playing with his pet. 

“Better not drink arrack yourself. Let the younger 
men drink. You keep awake and guard Mr. Loveden.” 

His small beady black eyes glittered as he answered. 

““Can’t do that. The old man must keep up with the 
young. He must lead till his strength melts away.” 
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‘** And then what happens to the old man?” asked Gay, 
wondering if they had any weird custom in the disposal of 
their aged and infirm who could no longer travel about from 
one camping-place to another. 

** Then the old man hides in the mountain in the big cave 
that is known only to the Gipsies, and he dies.” 

“Is it true that the Englishman is being hunted by an 
enemy?’ asked Gay. “Tell me the truth, master of the tribe.” 

‘* He is hunted like the stag which is followed by the 
tireless leopard that is always at its heels.” 

‘“‘ It is his fancy ; he dreams it,”’ said Gay. 

‘It is no fancy, excellency,”’ he replied, showing more 
excitement than she had seen in him before. “ The enemy 
is always, always following. I watch; I follow too. When 
the enemy comes too near, I place myself and my snakes in 
between. The enemy does not like snakes,” he concluded 
grimly. ‘“‘ And the snakes do not like him.” 

‘* Have you seen the enemy ? ” asked Gay. 

The old man wagged his head in assent. The cobra 
glided through his hand to his neck. It was an uncanny 
sight to see the serpent clinging to his body, gripping him 
with its stiffened contracting curves and coils to keep itself 
in position. 

** Who is he ? What is he like ? ” she asked. 

‘“* The missie knows him.” 

“* I!” exclaimed Gay in blank astonishment. 

“Did he not sit and talk with your honour here just 
now ? The shadow has not moved on the path since he left 
to walk up the hill.” 

“Impossible!” cried Gay. “ The man I spoke to was 
Mr. Smith, the master who buys snakes of you; the owner 
of the Tota estate down the valley. He is kind and good, 
and would never hurt . 

She stopped, finding suddenly that she was talking to 
nobody. The foliage was undisturbed, and there was no 
sound of rustle among the leaves ; but the old satyr, according 
to his custom, had vanished. His disappearance had nothing 
miraculous about it. Under her gaze he had withdrawn. 
By a slight movement he had placed a leafy screen between 
himself and her. The russet colour of his weatherworn 
body lent assistance to the manceuvre. 
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Whether he had left the spot or was still lurking near 
out of sight, she could not say. Her forest folk were queer 
people, with ways that were peculiarly their own; they 
were ways, however, that endeared them to her. 

Gay waited no longer. She knew that it was as hopeless 
to try and recall any of them as to recall the shy jackal or 
the distrustful wild boar. 

The storm was slowly gathering ; but it would not burst 
yet awhile. There was no need to hurry. She strolled 
along, deep in thought. There were several hard nuts to 
crack in the subject before her. She wanted time to consider 
the events of the afternoon; the revelation of the stranger’s 
identity, and the very serious charge that the snake-charmer 
had brought against John Smith. 

As to the identity of the fugitive, she was completely 
puzzled. Try as she might, she could not reject it. The 
possibility of the man being Noel Loveden became the more 
convincing, the more she thought it over. But that Mr. 
Smith, the acquaintance of some few years past, should 
be Loveden’s enemy was incredible. It was a false charge, 
the fantasy of a disordered brain. Dakshi was mistaken. 
Smith was known to all the planters in the valley. It was 
absurd, not to say unjust, to associate him with the malignant 
evil person Loveden described. John Smith! with his 
kindness to dumb creatures! relentlessly pursuing a man 
who never did him any harm! John Smith desirous of 
depriving him of his remaining eye, and leaving him blinded 
for life! Incredible! Impossible! The thought made 
her smile. 

“No! no! old man! I am sorry to have to think ill 
of you; but you are a perverter of the truth; and what 
your object is in slandering Mr. Smith I cannot imagine ; 
unless it be spite because of some hard bargain that he has 
driven with you over the purchase of snakes.” 

Having disposed of the snake-charmer’s outrageous 
statement as entirely false, she dismissed it from her mind 
and went back to the contemplation of a matter that was 
far more serious ; her duty to Helen and her husband, whose 
identity she was disposed to accept. She was also inclined 
to believe in the terrible experiences that had befallen him 
in Germany. The loss of the eye testified to some horrible 
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accident, and his nervous condition had to be accounted 
for. It might well be the result of the shocking treatment 
he alleged that he had received. The story of his persecu- 
tion by some German agent, and of John Smith being the 
man in question, was asking too much of her credulity. 

The wisp of vapour that had wreathed the mountain had 
gathered sufficient volume to be able to reply to the monster 
white-headed cloud. Its colour had deepened to a slate 
grey, and it had lost its light filmy character. The trees, 
with their rounded crowns of foliage, grew by contrast a 
lighter and more vivid green. The wind increased and 
ruffied the leaves beating them up so that they showed 
their pale under-surfaces. 

Birds, disturbed in their feeding, soared up out of the 
jungle, threw themselves joyously into the fitful blasts like 
strong swimmers breasting the oncoming waves, and allowed 
themselves to be carried with excited cries high up above 
the forest trees. Gusts of cool wind blew down into the 
jungle and penetrated to the carpet of ferns, bringing the 
fresh smell of rain that set every leaf quivering on its stem 
with eager anticipation. Dead leaves that had hung 
motionless on their boughs out of reach of the steady morning 
and evening breezes were caught in the searching gusts and 
floated to earth in spiral curves. All insect life disappeared 
into its own chosen shelters, where the big heavy drops of 
the tropical downpour could not reach. 

Presently the path Gay trod would be a miniature water- 
way, and the song of the wind in the trees would be accom- 
panied by the chorus of a thousand newly formed rivulets 
pouring in streaks of foam down the face of the mountain. 

As Gay reached the bungalow, her brother and Helen 
came in from the garden. 

“* 'We’re going to have some rain,’ remarked Gay. 

““'We want it; it will do the tea no end of good,” 
replied Fred. 

** Where are the children ? ’’ asked Gay. 

“We sent them all indoors five minutes ago,” replied 
Helen. Then, turning to Fred, she said, “‘ Won’t you come 
and have tea with us in the drawing-room ? ”’ 

** T will if you ask me,” he answered. 

Something in their tone arrested Gay’s attention. It 
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was different from their usual manner of speaking. She 
followed them in. Betty and Billy and some of the older 
children were assembled with Catherine round the tea- 
table. It was a Sunday treat to have tea with the grown- 
ups. The smallest, not being able to feed. themselves 
without assistance from the ayahs, were in the dining-room 
waiting for their tea to be brought. 

Catherine rose when she had had her second cup. 

“Tl go and look after the little ones, if you will excuse 
me,’ she said. ‘‘ Come along, Billy, and the rest of you. 
You’ve had enough tea here; it’s all finished. If you want 
any more to eat and drink, we must get it in the dining- 
room.” 

They trailed out, and Gay was left with Fred and Helen. 

“Gay,” said Fred, presently. “‘I want to tell you 
something. Helen has consented to be my wife. We shall 
not make it a long engagement. We are going to be very 
happy, she and I.”’ He looked at her with an expression 
on his good-looking but rather simple face with a dawning 
of devotion that sent a knife through Gay’s heart. She 
could only stare at him, and then at Helen in perplexity 
and embarrassment. After a few seconds she found her 
voice. 

“Oh! Fred! Helen! Impossible—— !” 

Further speech was cut short by a blinding flash of 
lightning, followed immediately by a shattering roar as of 
sheets of brass being rent asunder. The storm had burst 
after the manner of the tropics; and it was followed by the 
frightened screams of the children in the dining-room. 
They claimed all the attention of the three loving women to 
whose care they had been confided by their parents. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE storm lasted three hours. It was in reality a succession 
of cloud bursts. The rain fell with the rush of a waterspout 
and rattled on the wooden shingles of the roof. Being the 
first disturbance of the weather, and a forerunner of 
the south-west monsoon, the lightning and thunder were 
exceptionally severe. The children needed all the attention 
of their elders to keep up their courage as the bluish light of 
the electricity shone vividly through the overlapping wooden 
slats of the roof and the thunder roared from one point of 
the compass to another. 

By the time the late dinner was ready the storm was over. 
It ceased as suddenly as it began. The children were all 
in bed, dropping ofi to sleep with the fatigue of their fears 
and excitement. 

Gay assisted Helen and Catherine in the disrobing and 
tucking up of the little people in their mosquito curtains. 
Billy put his arm round Gay’s neck and whispered— 

““Poor geegee! I didn’t mean to laugh at him! Do 
you think he will be very frightened at the thunder ? ” 

“TI don’t know, darling! I hope he has found a shelter 
among the rocks.”’ 

What mysterious influence was at work to bring the child’s 
thoughts to his unknown father? Loveden had never for 
a moment been out of her own mind since he had fied 
into the forest. When the rain fell in torrents, she had more 
than once caught herself wondering if he had been able to 
keep dry. To be exposed to the wet and the cold that came 
with it would mean a sharp attack of fever. While her 
fingers were busy over the folding and sorting into their 
separate baskets of the tiny dainty garments of her little 
visitors, her mind was busy with the strange complications 
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that had arisen through Fred’s proposal to Helen and her 
acceptance of him. It increased Gay’s responsibility, and 
placed her in a serious dilemma. 

Argue as she might with herself about her difficulties 
and beliefs, one fact faced her steadily and relentlessly. 
She must disclose the secret of the forest to her brother 
that very evening. She must not sleep till she had told her 
tale, in spite of having given her word that she would keep 
Loveden’s secret. 

She had to consider how far she had pledged herself. 
It was the story of how he lost his eye and of the pursuit of 
the enemy that she had promised in the first place not to 
reveal. She could not remember having promised to keep 
his existence altogether secret ; but he had exacted secrecy 
over his name. This she would be forced to disregard. 
She was morally bound to tell Fred now. The unexpected 
march of circumstances had forced her hand and left her 
no alternative. That very night she must speak. There 
was no question of waiting for another interview with 
Loveden. She must take action at once and inform him of 
what she had done when she carried the quinine to him the 
next day. And she must convince him somehow that his 
wife and children were at the bungalow looking for his 
coming. 

Had he not disappeared the moment after telling her who 
he was, she would have given him the information that very 
afternoon. She would have told him that the child he 
carried so thoughtlessly into the jungle, and whom he had 
forsaken as he had forsaken Gay herself in his panic over his 
own safety, was no other than his own son. 

She would confess frankly that she had partly broken 
her promise; that she had mentioned something about 
the incident to her brother: but she would not give any 
reason for this. It would be impossible to drop any hint 
that Helen was contemplating a second marriage, her choice 
being Gay’s own brother. She would also be able to plead 
with Loveden that Helen had a right to be informed of his 
safety and of his return to the island. __ 

At dinner they were all unusually silent. Fred and 
Helen conversed with their eyes after the manner of lovers ; 
and this fact, which was obvious to Gay, made her feel 
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uncomfortable. Catherine was absorbed in her own happiness, 
and seemed to notice nothing. Gay was thankful that no 
comment was made on the little she herself ate; and no 
questions were asked as to her walk before tea. Lovers, 
she thought, were luckily insensible to things that were 
passing around them. 

As soon as dinner was over she asked Fred if he could 
give her a few minutes; she wished to discuss something 
with him. 

““Tf it is about my engagement to Helen, I should like 
her to be present,”’ he said stiffly. 

Although Gay had-done little more than gasp and exclaim 
the one word “impossible ’’ before she was interrupted by 
the bursting of the storm, her tone and the expression she 
had used had been sufficient to indicate to Fred that she was 
not altogether pleased with the prospect. 

It was not like Gay to be unsympathetic in any matter that 
concerned him; and her attitude had troubled him ever 
since he had told her of his engagement to Helen. 

Gay hesitated in replying to his request that Helen 
might be present, and she glanced at her doubtfully. 

On Mrs. Loveden’s face rested a shadow of resentment. 
She recognized an indefinable opposition in that one word 
that had escaped from Gay in her surprise and consternation. 
This was enough to decide Gay. She must consider her 
brother’s false position before everything else. If need be, 
Helen’s feelings must be sacrificed. The truth at all costs 
must be told. This sense of duty made Gay’s task a little 
easier; yet she would have much preferred to have a talk 
with Fred without Helen’s presence. 

‘“* Of course what I have to say concerns Helen quite as 
much as it concerns you; but it would be best if she were 
not present. You can tell her all about it afterwards.” 

Catherine was in the room, and could not help hearing 
the conversation. She came up to Gay and said in a low 
tone : 

““T am going to my room to write to Dr. Caversham ; 
so you will find the drawing-room empty.” 

She slipped away well content to have the evening to 
herself. It would be a thick budget that the post cooly 
would take away the next morning. 
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The lovers looked at each other; and Fred, as if in obedi- 
ence to an unspoken desire on Helen’s part, said— 

“I wish Mrs. Loveden to be present. Itis only fair to 
her that, if her name is to be mentioned, she should hear 
exactly what you have to say.” 

He linked his arm in Helen’s and led the way to the 
drawing-room. Gay followed. They seated themselves by 
the fire. Helen taking a corner of the sofa and Fred his 
usual chair near the little table that held his cigarettes. 
Gay occupied a low stool on the hearthrug. It was a relief 
to find that the two did not seem anxious to sit together. 
The fire blazed cheerily. The rain had brought a coolness 
that made the flaming logs welcome. 

** Now, Gay, out with it!” said Fred, as he took up a 
cigarette, which, however, he did not light. 

Gay glanced at Helen, whose eyes avoided her and were 
turned upon the fire. Still the sister hesitated to throw 
her bomb. 

“* Come, tell us what you have got to say, and let’s have 
done with it,” he said, in a more encouraging tone than he 

had used before. 
"  ** T have made a discovery, a—a—wonderful discovery ; 
an almost incredible discovery in the forest,” she said, with 
an unusual gravity. 

“Oh! is that all?’ cried Helen, with a little laugh. 
‘Really, Gay! you looked so solemn that I thought you 
were going to object to have me as a sister-in-law because I 
was a widow; or because Iam not arich woman. Anyway, 
I am self-supporting, and the children are provided for.” 

‘“*I never gave a thought to your position nor to your 
means,”’ said Gay, with difficulty repressing her annoyance 
at the veiled accusation that was wrapped in the words. 

**I knew I must be mistaken; you have always been 
so friendly,”’ replied Helen, hastily, seeing that she had struck 
a wrong note and anxious to propitiate rather than 
offend. 

‘** Tell us about your discovery, Gay, and how it affects 
us,” said Fred, smoothly. It was evident that he had no 
suspicion that his position was insecure as Helen’s accepted 
lover. 

‘* The discovery I have made will prevent your marriage, 
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Helen; I have met your husband, Noel Loveden. He 
is alive and hiding in the jungle.” 

Helen gave a little cry, and sank back limply upon the 
sofa cushions. Fred’s jaw dropped. He sat bolt upright 
and stared at Gay in amazement. 

There was a pause, during which Fred brought his prac- 
tical, unimaginative mind to bear upon the startling announce- 
ment. It seemed to him incredible, the fairy tale of some 
one who was trying to impose on his sister’s credulity. 

‘* How do you know that it was Noel Loveden? You 
have never seen him, and you can’t know him by sight.” 

‘* He told me he was Noel Loveden.”’ 

‘“* Did he give any satisfactory proof that his statement 
was true?” 

‘He had no evidence to show; I did not ask him for 
any. When I inquired who he was, he gave that name.” 

‘What was the man like?’ asked Helen, who was 
white from the shock of Gay’s announcement, and the tumult 
of emotion that it had suddenly aroused. 

‘* He is tall and gaunt, with a thin face and sunken cheeks. 
He has a beard, and has lost one eye—in the war.”’ . 

‘** That’s not the description of my poor Noel!” cried 
Helen, with an hysterical laugh that made Fred look at her 
with apprehension. ‘‘ He was not a scarecrow, such as you 
describe. Noel was square-built, not stout exactly, but 
well-filled out. His face was clean-shaven; not thin, nor 
were his cheeks sunken. He was very strong. I never 
knew him to be ill nor to complain of fatigue. He was the 
handsomest, most lovable man in the district, and the 
best of husbands. I am afraid you have been imposed 
upon,” she concluded, her excitement sobering down under 
the influence of Fred’s steady gaze. 

Gay noticed a faint ring of contemptuous disbelief creep- 
ing into Helen’s voice as she spoke, and it kept her silent. 
She was never very voluble at any time, and in the face of 
incredulity she naturally became reserved. 

‘* You had proof of his death from the War Office, hadn’t 
you, Helen ? ” asked Fred. 

“Yes: and it was sufficient to allow me to take out 
letters of administration of his estate.”’ 

** ‘Where was he buried ? ” 
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‘‘ Somewhere in France, I suppose. They never told 
me where. I have a horror of these war details. No doubt 
they did their best to bury him; but if he was blown to 
bits by a German shell—— ”’ 

‘*Qh! don’t go on, darling!” cried Fred, as he caught 

ight of the ready tears in Helen’s soft brown eyes. “ It is 
all too distressing. Why should we go into these horrid 
details? Loveden is dead. There is no doubt about it 
in my mind. However, we will soon settle the matter. 
This man must be confronted by some one who knew your 
husband. Probably it will be a great surprise for the 
impostor.” 

‘** Did you ever meet Noel ? ’’ asked Helen of Fred. 

‘** Never; you lived in another valley, and out of reach 
of my limited visits.” 

‘* Has Mr. Charnes ever come across him ? ” 

‘** Possibly they may have met in Colombo at the club. 
Your husband was a member, I believe.’’ Fred turned to 
Gay, who had not joined in their conversation. ‘‘ Where 
did you find this fellow ? ” 

‘* In the forest, near the waterhole.”’ 
wii “* Is he living in that part of the jungle ? ” 

‘“‘He is with the Gipsies, I believe; although the old 
snake-charmer at first denied all knowledge of him.”’ 

‘* You say he has lost an eye. How did he lose it ? ” 

*“* He gave me to understand that he lost it in the war.” 

‘“‘' This is some criminal hiding in the jungle to escape 
the consequences of his ‘crime,’’ pronounced Helen, with 
conviction. ‘“‘ You’ve been taken in, Gay, by some plausible 
scamp. Oh! it can’t be my Noel!” 

Fred glanced at her with relief at her recovery from an 
hysterical state, and he hastened to back up her belief. 

** I am afraid that is the case, Gay. Do you mind telling 
me the story from the beginning; how you came to meet 
him in the first place ; how many times you have seen him ; 
and when was the last occasion ? ”’ 

Gay gave as clear an account as she was able of the three - 
meetings she had had; but she omitted all mention of how 
he lost his eye and of the fugitive’s suspicion that he was 
being followed by some unknown person with evil intent. 

Now that she repeated the story aloud to other ears, it 
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did not sound probable that the stranger could be one of the 
_Ceylon planters, known to a number of men still residing 
in the island. Glancing from one to the other of her 
listeners she detected an increasing incredulity on their 
faces, a fact that went far to shake her own belief. 

‘* And the last time I saw him was to-day, when I was 
sitting on the boulder by the children’s picnic place. It was 
then that I asked him his name; and he bolted immediately 
after he told me,” concluded Gay. | 

*“ If it is really Loveden, why on earth doesn’t he make 
- himself known to his agents in Colombo? Why is he in 
hiding ? and why doesn’t he inquire after his wife and 
children ? ” asked Fred, with a touch of irritation. 

“He suffers terribly from = shell-shock—war-shock, 
perhaps, would be a more appropriate term,”’ replied Gay, 
feeling that she was being pushed into a false position in 
having to make excuses for the stranger’s curious behaviour. 

‘* Did you tell him that I was here ? ’’ asked Helen. Her 
voice was unsteady. The thought of Noel alive had thrown 
her into the past, and the first love of her youth was re- 
asserting itself. 

“No; I had no time to say a word or ask a single question. 
Panic seized him, and he disappeared, just like a Gipsy, in 
the jungle.”’ 

Fred laughed abruptly. 

‘* Really, Gay ! I thought you had more sense than to be 
taken in like this! ”’ he said. 

His words hurt her as well as his manner. 

‘You have no right to assume that I have been taken 
in until you see the man yourself,” she said, with spirit, 
and feeling herself at a disadvantage in having to face a 
brother who did not wish to believe her statement. 

‘Helen will come with you to-morrow and you can 
introduce her,”’ said Fred. 

‘* He is too shy to face us,”’ answered Gay. 

‘“* Exactly so!” rejoined Fred. “‘ He is a wise man; 
he knows his own interests too well to meet us.” 

‘* Why not place the matter in the hands of the police,” 
said Helen. 

“That would scare him out of the little sense that 
remains to the poor fellow,” returned Gay, sharply. 
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Here Fred interposed. He saw the futility of quarrelling 
over an identity that could not be established until further 
action was taken. 

‘IT have to meet Nellie Campbell to-morrow, Monday. 
She is returning from Kandy in the morning, and I can’t 
possibly join in Gay’s wildgoose chase. You are not to go, 
Helen, until I can come with you.” 

The authority with which he spoke brought back the 
colour to her face, and the memory of Fred’s recent declara- 
tion of his love. She was strangely perturbed between 
the sudden revival of her old devotion to her husband and 
the new grateful affection that was growing in her heart 
for Fred. 

‘**Must you go to the Campbells’ house again? ’”’ she 
asked. “It tires you out. You ought not to do so much. 
I don’t think I shall let you go. Miss Campbell can get on 
for a day or two quite well without you.’ 

Gay misunderstood her attitude altogether, and she was 
rubbed up the wrong way. Helen seemed to be appro- 
priating Fred as an accepted lover; which seemed to indicate 
that all Gay had urged against the engagement was held 
to be of no account. Yet it was not so. At that moment 
Fred was more to Helen as a much-needed friend than as a 
lover. 

** This identity must be established one way or the other 
before either of you can think of marriage,” said Gay, 
firmly. ‘‘ The matter requires careful handling. We shall 
defeat our own ends if we scare the man away by threaten- 
ing him with the police. I shall go up to the elephant rocks 
to-morrow afternoon on the chance of seeing him and telling 
him you are here, Helen.” 

“And if it should be Noel, bring him back to me, Gay!” 
cried Helen, in a troubled voice. 

“IT willif I can; I can’t promise,’ ’ replied Gay. 

“I don’t believe in Loveden’s existence. This is some 
impostor,’’ cried Fred, showing signs of deep annoyance. 
‘‘ For a reason I don’t profess to understand you don’t want 
Helen as a sister-in-law, and you are raising difficulties. 
Come, dearest !’’ said Fred, rising from his chair. ** Let us 
go to my sitting-room and talk the matter over.’ 

He took her hand, drew her up, and kissed her; while 
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Gay looked on helpless and aghast at the thought of her 
brother making love in this barefaced manner to a woman 
whom she believed to have a living husband. He might 
at least wait and see, she thought, until the truth of her tale 
was proved or disproved. 

‘* Fred ! ”’ cried Gay, in real] distress. ‘*‘ Don’t be in too 
great a hurry!” 

“We are not proposing to be married to-morrow,”’ 
replied Fred, shortly, “‘ if that is what you mean.” 

“Supposing this man is Mr. Loveden!” pleaded 

ay. 
‘* Prove it, and I shall be with you. At present I am not 
convinced. On the contrary, I firmly believe that you have 
been grossly imposed upon. You ought not to have men- 
tioned the matter before Helen until you were more sure of 
your ground. You have only distressed her and given her 
pain. Iam sorry to have to speak in this way, but I must 
say that you have been indiscreet; and you have been 
unkind to me.” 

Gay was bewildered and astounded at this sudden attack. 
It was as unjust as it was unexpected. 

‘You yourself proposed that Helen should be present 
and hear what I had to say,” she protested warmly. 

Fred made no reply. He was busy consoling Helen with 
all the authority of a lover, although Helen accepted it as the 
act of a dear friend. The couple passed out of the room, 
leaving Gay to recover herself and readjust matters in her 
mind as best she could. 

The tables were turned upon her in the most startling 
fashion. In the simplicity of her heart she had never 
doubted their acceptance of her statement. She had 
pictured their concern at having placed themselves un- 
wittingly in a false position. She had seen them in her 
mind’s eye sadly drawing apart, Helen anxious, Fred 
apprehensive that he was to lose her; and she was prepared 
to pity them profoundly. 

It was a terrible blow to find that not only was she dis- 
credited, but in addition she was accused by her brother of 
indiscretion and want of kindness in having related her 
story before Helen. 

Gay was not giventotears. She wasnaturally ofacheerful, 
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hopeful disposition, ready to be friends with every one 
who would hold out the hand of friendship. Even to John 
Smith, whom she did not like, she was genial and hospitable. 

There was a point, however, where her good-nature 
stopped. It was the case now, as she watched the couple 
leave the room, Helen’s drooping figure leaning towards 
Fred and his arm round her waist. She felt downnght 
angry and impatient with them both. It was not decent! 
Fred might at least wait to find out if her statement was 
true before he adopted the attitude of a lover. 

She need not have been critical. No harm was meant. 
His action was due to pity as well as love. Fred’s character 
was neither vigorous nor decisive. He leaned rather towards 
gentleness than strength. After all, Gay admitted to herself 
that she could not mentally see Fred acting in any other way 
under the circumstances than he was acting now. Healways 
had a trick of putting aside as incredible any unproved fact 
that happened to be unpalatable. 

Helen was different. Her character was a curious mixture 
of strength and weakness. She could be firm and deter- 
mined if she chose. She was showing a certain amount of 
force at the present time, and was giving Fred a lead without 
letting him see that he was being influenced. She accepted 
the doubt Gay had thrown on her position as a widow, 
but it was not necessary to drive Fred from her side and 
refuse his gentle consolation. She was one of those women 
who could not live without pity and tender consideration 
from the stronger sex. Gay, whose experience of life was 
narrowed down to the simplicity of her existence on the 
tea plantation, could not help feeling that Helen was not as. 
loyal to her first husband’s memory as she ought to be. Her 
natural instinct should make her respond to the strange call 
of the dead. Her husband was her first love and the father 
of her children. If he were still alive, his wife’s love ought 
to surge back to him in foree, and the second lover be put 
aside without a moment’s hesitation. 

Gay had no sympathy for second marriages for women. 
She could not see herself on Geoffry’s death going willingly 
to the arms of another man. But it was not the making 
of a second marriage on the part of Helen that troubled her 
so much as the entanglement of Fred’s affections. A few — 
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days of love-making to a man of his temperament would 
win him over heart and soul; and the longer the rupture 
was delayed the more he would feel it when it came. He 
would also be distressed at having contemplated a bigamous 
marriage. 

With Gay action usually followed on the heels of thought. 
An hour’s consideration of the matter resulted in a determina- 
tion to set about the elucidation of the mystery herself. 
She would haunt the forest every day of her life until she 
had proved the stranger’s identity. She would begin to- 
morrow, Monday. Fred would be away all day with Nellie ;sx 
she could not help smiling at the memory of Helen’s objection 
to his going over there: Helen was not blind to Nellie’s 
leaning towards him. 

Oh! why had he not been faithful to his boyhood’s 
fancy ? Why had he not asked honest Nellie to be his wife ? 

The clock struck ten. She rose and put out the lamp. 
The house was quiet; the children asleep; and for all she 
knew, Helen and Fred had gone to their respective rooms. 

Before fastening the front door she opened it and went 
out on to the verandah. 

The sky was clear and the starlight brilliant. There was 
no moon. The air was full of the sweet scents of freshly 
watered vegetation. She could hear the distant murmur 
of the mountain rivulets and the cries of the night birds in 
the jungle. A pack of jackals foraged and sncaked round 
the cooly lines, occasionally yelping their joy at the discovery 
of garbage. 

Behind the mountains the lightning played over the heads 
of the distant clouds. 

Gay looked towards the ridge with its vast forest covering 

the slopes to right and left as far as eye could reach. 
Where was poor Noel Loveden? Was he lying in that 
damp jungle inhaling the fatal miasma sent up by the freshly 
watered vegetation ? 

He had no business to be there. His proper place was 
with his wife and children. He ought even now to be in 
her comfortable room with her strong sheltering arms 
about him. 

Poor distraught nerve-racked Noel ! 

She listened for the sound of a movement in the garden, 
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half hoping that he might be waiting outside plucking up 
his courage to accept her invitation to come into the dry 
shelter of the bungalow. She leaned over the balustrade 
and called gently: ‘“‘ Mr. Loveden! Mr. Loveden!”’ but no 
answer came. 

A cool wind blew gustily in her face. She shivered and 
went indoors. She closed the door quietly and passed on 
to her room, feeling her way in the dark. There she turned 
up her lamp, and wrapping herself in a shawl, found comfort 
in the re-reading of her letters. Geoffry, she was sure, would 
receive her story in a very different spirit. How she wished 
he would return ! 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE mental atmosphere of the bungalow was decidedly 
charged with emotion. Gay was thoroughly uncomfort- 
able; Fred resentful, and Helen anxious and perplexed. 
Catherine seemed of the four the only one. with any repose 
about her. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of Monday Fred departed 
for Nellie’s house. Her pony, ordered previously, was 
brought for his use. Helen, with her sun-hat on, was ready 
to walk part of the way with him. They started off together, 
the pony being led behind them. Catherine happened to 
be in the garden as they left. She looked at Gay and 
smiled. 

Blissful in her own love affair, which was running 
smoothly, she felt the wish common to most lovers that 
every one else in the world should be the same. Knowing 
nothing of the storm-cloud that had loomed so suddenly 
on Fred’s horizon, she was full of sympathy and congratu- 
lation. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Gay! They are well suited 
to each other,” said Catherine, as the two disappeared down 
the garden path. ‘“‘ Perhaps you would have liked Nellie 
better. At one time I was sure that Nellie was the favourite 
with your brother, but I was mistaken.” 

“Yes; for years Fred was devoted in that direction ; 
but Helen’s introduction to Toona Kelli has altered matters. 
I always thought that Nellie’s father was the obstruction. 
However, all I desire is Fred’s happiness. If he can be 
happy with Helen I shall be content.” 

The use of the word “ if” roused a doubt in Catherine’s 
mind as to Gay’s attitude. The sister was disappointed in 
her brother’s choice, however much she tried to hide it. 
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“You don’t mind her being a widow, do you? The 
children are darlings.”’ ; 

“No,” said Gay, slowly. ‘‘I don’t mind in the least 
having a widow as a sister-in-law.” 

For the life of her she could not help putting a slight 
accent on the word “ widow.”’ She was unaware that it had 
escaped her. 

“A widow,’ said Catherine, with the authority of an 
engaged girl, “‘ often makes a better wife for a man con- 
stituted like Mr. Goldenham, with his lameness and quiet 
disposition, than a rackety girl who wants to be always on 
the jaunt.”’ 

Catherine was determined to cheer up Gay and reconcile 
her to the loss of her brother. But Gay was disinclined for 
further conversation on a subject in which there must be 
reservations. 

‘“*I must do my housekeeping,”’ she said, hastening off 
to the back verandah where Pedro was waiting for orders. 

Fred did not return to the midday meal. It passed 
quietly, the only incident being the arrival of the postbag 
with the letters. Gay opened it with her duplicate key 
and distributed the contents—three or four business com- 
munications for Fred, a fat envelope for Catherine from 
Caversham, a letter in a feminine hand for Helen, and— 
nothing for herself! It meant that Geoffry would soon be 
home—perhaps he was even now on his way up from Kandy. 

How glad she would be to see him! There was so much 
to say. What would he think of her story? He would 
not pour contempt and ridicule on it as Fred had done. 
On the contrary, he would help her with that wise old head 
of his and give her advice. He would know how to establish 
the identity of the fugitive, and he would relieve her of all 
responsibility. 

Dear beloved old Geoff! Her pulses beat and the 
colour rose in her cheek at the thought of their meeting; 
of his kisses, and her own ! 

Immediately after lunch she changed into her riding- 
kit and prepared for a long afternoon in the jungle. The 
sun shone with the fierceness it assumes when rain is about. 
It seemed to her as she entered the forest that the earth 
had awakened to new life and was endowed with an unusual 
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sense of enjoyment. Flower and fern, shrub and tree, moss 
and orchid and creeper had drunk their fill of moisture ; 
and under the sun’s hot rays were opening frond and bud, 
leaf and blossom to welcome the butterfly and the bee. 

The scent of the watered earth rose in her nostrils and 
spoke of luxuriant tropical growth, and she rejoiced in it 
as the dweller in England rejoices in the April sunshine and 
showers that bring the bluebells and wood anemones to 
the spinneys and coverts. 

Gay allowed the pony to set its own pace and pick its 
way over the places made slippery by the rain. She reached 
the elephant rocks and gave the call of the barbet. The 
rain had not penetrated under the big boulders, and she 
found a dry patch of ground free from grass and ferns. The - 
bottle of sulphate of quinine that the stranger had asked 
for was in her bag, as well as the provisions she had put 
together for him. 

She repeated her call; but there was no response. For 
an hour she waited in vain. She would have pushed on to 
the old camping-place of the Gipsies had the jungle been 
dry, but it was too wet to ride through with any comfort. 

What a terrible time Noel Loveden must bc having if 
he were still camping in the jungle! The thought suddenly 
occurred to her that he might have gone further to the east 
where the strength of the south-west storms was broken 
and the rainfall less. 

She had dismounted to give the pony a rest. Now she 
got into the saddle again and turned its head homewards. 
At the waterhole she pulled up for a few minutes to give 
her call. There was no answer. The sun was still high 
up in the west, but below were the white-headed clouds 
that meant a repetition of the showers, They would 
probably be later to-day and later still the next. After 
two or three days the weather would clear, and the wind, 
what there was of it, would shift back into the north-east. 

Ten days later would come a busy time for the tea- 
planters with the bushes flushing and the pluckers fully 
occupied. Geoffry would not have much time to spare ; 
nor would Fred. 

She wondered where Geoffry was at that very minute, 
and whether he had arrived at Wanna Wella. He would 
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have to look round his estate to assure himself that all was 
well before he came to see her. She ought not to expect 
him before to-morrow at the earliest. He would come to 
tea as usual and stay to dinner. She was glad that she 
had promised to meet Mr. Loveden to-day instead of to- 
morrow. 

Her thoughts went to the housekeeping, and whether 
the butcher could let her have a good joint, or whether she 
should order a couple of fowls to be killed. The pony 
shied violently and scattered all housewifely considerations 
to the winds. 

Seated on a boulder by the side of the path was the 
stranger. He leaned forward with his head upon his hand. 
His attitude was one of dejection and misery. On his 
wrists and neck were the marks of the leech. The blood 
still oozed from two or three bites. 

He looked at her and held up his hand as though to 
stop her. Then slowly rising, he came close to the pony 
and rested his long thin arm on the pony’s neck. 

“Mr. Loveden, I am so glad to see you again! I have 
brought the quinine and some more food. I want to tell 
you something.” She laid her hand on his shoulder to 
detain him if possible until she had had her say. ‘“‘ You 
have a wife ? ” 

He shot an uneasy and startled glance at her. 

“Yes, yes!” he whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ Helen !— 
Lennie as I called her! She was Helen Warren, and we 
were married at the Fort Church in Colombo. What of 
Helen? Has she gone home to England ? ” 

‘*No; she is still in the island. At this moment she 
is at my bungalow, not more than a mile away from this 
very spot.” 

‘“‘ And the children—Betty, the baby, and Billy, a dear. 
little chap of four—where are they ? ” 

““They are with me too. Billy is a big boy of nearly 
seven now. It was Billy you found here in the jungle and 
carried to the elephant rocks. It was rather cruel of you 
to leave the poor little chap alone as jyou did. You should 
have brought him back to your wife.” 

“I ecouldn’t! I couldn’t And I didn’t recognize the 
child; he has grown. Look at me! Am I fit to present 
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myself to my family? I was frightened that day. I 
intended to take the boy back to the place where I found 
him, but I saw my enemy ; he was talking to the girl Maridi.” 

‘It is unfair of you to keep away from Helen and the 
children. Do you know that she believes you to be dead ? 
She is wearing widow’s weeds for you! ” 

“Is she ? Poor darling! Is she the lady I see walking 
in your garden sometimes in black? I see her from an 
opening in the jungle up there.” 

He pointed to the ridge above them. 

“Yes, that is Helen Loveden and no other. I have 
told her that you are here. She begs and prays that you 
will come to her. Won’t you come, Mr. Loveden? Do!” 

He pressed closer to the pony and laid the other hand 
on the end of the saddle. 

“You are so good to me!”’ he cried; and, to her con- 
sternation, the tears gathered and fell. 

He was too weak and unstrung to control himself. His 
head dropped upon her knee as she sat in the saddle, and 
he gave way to the emotion she had roused by the mention 
of his wife and children. 

Gay, with her protective instincts thus strongly appealed 
to, slipped her arm still further round his shoulders and 
clasped him firmly. She wanted him to feel that some one 
cared for him, and was willing to shelter him if only he would 
have confidence in that shelter. 

“Don’t fret over it, Mr. Loveden! Helen loves you 
still. What does it matter how you look? Her heart will 
ache for you the more if she sees you in this plight. She 
will nurse you back to health and strength. Cheer up and 
come with me.” 

Gasping hysterical sobs shook him, and he could not 
speak. She bent low over the poor bowed head and continued 
to pour out words of encouragement and comfort. That 
they penetrated his shocked brain she felt sure. Uncon- 
sciously his arms had drawn closer round her. They no 
longer rested on the saddle, but clung about her waist as 
the arms of a frightened, miserable child might cling in a 
paroxysm of grief and despair. 

Gradually the emotion wore itself out. The hysterical 

sobs became sighs, and with a catching of the breath he 
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mastered himself. The expression on his face as he lifted 
his head was saner than she had seen it before. The wild, 
hunted look was gone. It seemed as though his fit of 
weeping had cleared his brain. 

“*T will come! I will accept your invitation. I shall 
be safer in the bungalow with a good servant to look after 
me—and my wife.’’ He paused and dwelt upon the word 
‘“‘ wife ’’ as though it brought much back to his mind that 
he had well-nigh forgotten. 

““That’s right!” cried Gay, joyfully. “ You will 
forget all your troubles with Billy and Betty in your arms. 
They are such dear little people. You will be a proud 
father when you see them. Shall we start at once? It 
is only a mile from here.” 

She could not put the pony in motion till she had dis- 
entangled herself from his grasp. She withdrew her own 
arm and lifted his that rested across the pony’s neck. 

The pony still stood in the position it had taken when 
it shied at the figure of the wanderer. It stood across the 
path. Loveden was on the side with his back to the bunga- 
low and his face towards the jungle. His eye constantly 
searched the distant track, ever on the watch for his myste- 
rious enemy. 

** IT can’t come now,” he said nervously. 

“Why not?” asked Gay. 

‘““I must tell the old Gipsy that I am going to the 
bungalow. He will be looking for me. He too is always 
watching.” | 

**When will you come? This evening after it is 
dark ? ” 

‘* To-morrow—to-morrow will be best. Give me the 
quinine and the food. Quick! I must be off! I never 
dare stay long on the path that is used by men. I must 
get back to the track of the sambur.”’ 

Gay pulled out the different parcels she had brought, 
and he put them away in his pockets. 

““ Where were you last night when the rain came on? ” 
she asked, as she handed him her gifts. 

** With Dakshi in the big cave.” 

““'Very bad for you to be out in the open, even though 
you might be quite dry. I shall tell Helen that you are 
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coming. My brother will give you a warm welcome. So 
shall I; and think of your wife and her delight——”’ 

She stopped as he suddenly drew himself up like a 
startled stag. His eye was fixed upon the path up the hill. 
In the distance a man strode down towards them. 

Loveden tore himself away. In vain Gay tried to hold 
him by the arm. He was too strong for her. 

‘It is only Mr. Smith, of Tota estate, one of our planters. 
There is nothing to fear from him. He would do all he could 
to help you, I am sure.” 

‘““He! He is my worst enemy! It is he who will take 
vengeance on me if he can!” 

With a rush he freed himself, plunged into the jungle, 
and was gone. Gay waited till Smith came up with her. 

** How are you ? ”’ she said as she greeted him. ‘* Hope 
you were not caught in that storm yesterday ? ” 

‘I just managed to reach the village before it broke. 
You probably had it earlier than we had on the other side 
of the cliff. You were talking to some one just now. Was 
it Goldenham ? ”’ 

‘* No,” replied Gay, and her tone was not encouraging. 

‘“May I put my hand on your saddle? I am very 
tired. It is a long tramp to Asseri’s village.” 

‘* By all means. You should have taken a horse.” 

‘* IT wasn’t sure of returning this way.” 

Gay asked no more questions about his errand. She 
thought it best to get away from their personal doings. 
She desired no confidences, and was not prepared to make 
any to John Smith. He scemed anxious as well as ex- 
hausted, and he was unusually silent. The firm grip he 
took of the saddle showed that he was glad of the support. 

Twenty minutes later they emerged from the jungle. 
They caught sight of two people standing near the stables, 
One was Mrs. Loveden; the other Gay recognized with 
a leap of the heart as Geoffry. 

She touched the pony with her whip to quicken its pace. 
As it started forward, Smith took his hand from the 
saddle. He seemed to hesitate, and his brow contracted 
with annoyance as his eyes fell on Charnes. Then, pulling 
himself together, he quickened his pace also, and in another 
minute they were at the stables. 
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Gay threw herself off the pony, and with shining eyes 
held out her hand to Geoffry, while Smith greeted 
Helen. | 

‘* I’m so glad, so thankful to see you back safely,”’ she 
said in a low voice. 

‘‘ Thank you,” he replied politely, dropping the hand he 
had taken. ‘* How are you, Smith?” he continued, turn- 
ing to the purchaser of snakes and wild beasts. 

‘Dog tired with my long tramp. Miss Goldenham is 
an angel of mercy. She is going to give me some tea.”’ 

‘**'Yes; came along indoors and sit down, and I’ll order 
tea at once. You shall have the pony, Mr. Smith, to take 
you home. It has not done much for me. I only went as 
far as the elephant rocks. I am sorry that I did not offer 
it to you yesterday when you passed up the hill.” 

Smith gave her a grateful glance which did not escape 
Geoffry. They had met twenty-four hours previously, 
Geoffry noted, as the party went into the drawing-room, 
where tea was already spread. The conversation was 
general, and when Gay thought to have.a few words with 
Geoffry, his attention was taken by Helen or by Smith or 
Catherine. It seemed rather hopeless to secure any private 
talk at present. She must wait till Smith had gone, and 
Helen and Catherine had been drawn away by the children. 
There would be plenty of time this evening: for of course 
he would stay to dinner. She tried more than once to 
catch his eye, but did not succeed. Yet once or twice, 
when she was speaking to John Smith, she was conscious 
that he was watching her. 

Then she remembered the curious arrangement she 
herself had made with him. They were not engaged. The 
absence of any engagement placed a barrier between them 
in public. Gay knew Geoff’s chivalrous nature. He would 
be the last man to compromise any woman, and he was 
behaving as though nothing had occurred between them to 
upset the old relationship. She knew now that she had 
acted in a foolish, childish manner, He ought to have 
insisted on having their engagement made known. Then 
he could have taken his proper position, and there need 
not have been this reserve and restraint. 

Gay blamed herself and exonerated Geoffry;: but now 
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and then she thought he might be a little less guarded, a 
little less indifferent and cold. 

‘* Mr. Charnes, do tell us about the riots,’”’ said Helen. 
‘“‘Mr. Smith says he knows nothing. He was down in 
Colombo for a few hours, where things seemed fairly quiet.”’ 

Charnes looked at Smith in surprise. 

‘* There was a bad riot round the Maradane station,”’ 
he replied gravely. ‘‘ A great many people were killed and 
injured, and many arrests were made. We lost three or 
four Europeans and a lot of the constables were injured. 
From all accounts it was quite as bad as the trouble we had 
at Kandy.” 

‘“Maybe you are right,” replied Smith, indifferently. 
‘*I only know that when I passed through the crowd 
to go to the junction station, the people were all quiet 
enough.” 

“You were lucky,” said Geoffry, shortly. He disliked 
Smith, and he thought he had good reason for still further 
dislike. 

Helen asked a few questions about Campbell’s death ; 
but neither of the men could tell her anything more than 
she had already heard. 

‘* IT suppose Goldenham is with Nellie this afternoon? ”’ 
remarked Geoffry. ‘“‘ There will be a lot to do. He has 
been left one of the executors of Campbell’s will. I am 
the other. It is.a comfort to think that Nellie will be very 
well off indeed. She is the only child.” 

Helen moved restlessly. In spite of the new aspect of 
affairs brought about by the possibility of her husband 
being still alive, she could not conquer her jealousy of Miss 
Campbell. 

‘* Her father was killed by Asseri, the headman of the 
village over the ridge, wasn’t he ? ”’ she asked. 

‘* Poor Mr. Campbell! The first blow he received must 
have been fatal. There was so much malignity behind it,”’ 
replied Geoffry. 

‘* Was it a rice-pounder ? ” asked Helen. 

‘** No; a club, cruelly spiked. One of the spikes entered 
his brain.” 

Smith rose and held out his hand to Gay. 

‘* Good-bye, Miss Goldenham. You have been very good 
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to me,’’ he said, his eyes dwelling upon her with a curious 
expression. It was as though irresistible love and forced 
indifference strove for the mastery. 

** Take the pony. You will find it ready at the stable. 
I told Pedro it would be wanted.”’ 

Helen and Geoffry had also risen, having finished tea. 
Helen was still plying him with questions. 

“Where do you think the people got their arms? The 
riots would have been nothing, so the papers say, if it had 
not been for their arms. They were too well provided.” 

‘That is what we all want to know. Just as I was 
leaving Kandy I heard incidentally that the police were 
in possession of a clue, an important clue. Some Tamil 
native, a syce, through personal spite, has made a revela- 
tion which they hope will enable the police—— ”’ 

‘“‘ Sorry to interrupt, but really I must be going,” said 
Smith, hurriedly. 

‘“ I’m coming your way, and will walk with you,” said 
Charnes, holding out his hand to Helen in farewell. 

“But [I’m riding—thanks to Miss Goldenham’s kind- 
ness—and I must push on at a good pace.”’ 

‘“* Aren’t you staying to see Fred?” asked Gay, detain- 
ing Charnes, while Smith made his way to the stable. “ You 
must stop to dinner, Geoffry,” she added authoritatively. 

*“So sorry I can’t. You must make my. salaams to 
Fred and tell him I will look in another day. I’m tired and 
must go to bed early. I came up by the night train and 
had very little sleep as the carriages were full of returning 
specials.”’ | 

‘“‘T particularly wanted to see you.” She glanced at 
Helen who was walking down the garden path, her eyes 
searching the valley for sign of Fred on his way back. “ I 
want your advice.” 

** I am afraid it is not of much use to you.” 

Gay took him by the arm, very much against his will, 
as he stood in the verandah and looked into his face. 

“It will be of the greatest use. I could not write on 
the subject.’’ Then, as he turned away from her, she con- 
tinued: ‘“‘ What’s the matter, Geoff? I am beginning to 
think that 1 shall need some explanation,”’ she said. 

‘Perhaps we both need it. Anyway I’m too tired 
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and out of heart to talk sensibly about things that concern 
ourselves ; so, my dear little girl, you must wait.” 

It was coldly said, though there was no trace of un- 
kindness in his tone. She was completely puzzled. 

‘* Until when ? ”’ she asked. 

** Shall we say to-morrow at this time ? ” 

** That will suit me,’’ replied Gay. 

** Or a little earlier if you like.” 

** Half-past three will be best,” she answered, thinking 
of her trip into the forest in search of Loveden. 

** Very well,’”’ he replied shortly : and he walked briskly 
away as though he did not intend that she should follow. 

Gay stared after him in amazement. This was not the 
happy confident lover who had left her to go to Kandy. 
This was not the man who had written so warmly, pouring 
out his love like tropical sunshine upon her. 

Being of a practical turn of mind, she felt inclined to 
follow him and insist on an explanation at once; but there 
was Smith; he would be joining them on his way home 
before she could say half what she had in her mind. Then 
she remembered that Geoffry had said he was tired. It 
would be cruel to keep him away from his long-armed 
chair. To-morrow he would be different. A good night’s 
rest would restore his spirits and bring back the old Geoffry. 

Although she thus made excuscs for him, she was deeply 
disappointed. To-morrow she hoped to bring Loveden 
back to his wife. The return would be tragic and charged 
with excitement. There would be Helen’s consternation 
and distress at the condition of her unfortunate husband, 
on the one hand ; while, on the other, there would be Fred’s 
trouble. It would come as a shock to him in spite of the 
preparation she had attempted to give. 

Gay, in her warm sympathy for other people’s troubles, 
would have no time for her own affairs. She would have 
to devote herself to Fred. Whatever her duty might be 
in the future to a husband, her first duty at the present 
time was to give all her attention to her brother. 

Pedro came into the drawing-room to remove the tea. 
He stood respectfully waiting until she gave him leave to 
speak. | 
“Yes, Pedro. What is it?” 
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“That gentleman, Ee-Smith dorai, he running quickly 
to the stable and taking pony, quick ! ”’ 

** In a hurry to get home, I suppose.”’ 

*“ Not going home, lady. He gone back into the jungle. 
Syce following plenty quick to bring pony home.” 

Gay stared at him in surprise. “‘ You must be mis- 
taken, Pedro. Mr. Smith was going home. I met him 
in the jungle coming down the hill, and he walked here 
with me.” 

Pedro came a step or two nearer. His face wore an 
expression of serious concern. 

“People talking—can’t say why—but bazaar people 
saying that police asking for Ke-Smith dorai.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


On Saturday the Gipsies moved to the place which they 
had chosen for the celebration of the wedding. It was a 
secluded spot in the heart of the jungle, and removed from 
every beaten track. In point of distance it was not far 
from the elephant rocks, but it was lower down and more 
sheltered. 

The opening in the hillside was of the nature of a cave. 
It was virtually a cleft in the continuation of the cliff that 
overhung Asseri’s village. The cliff ran for some miles along 
the ridge varying in height and broken in places by deep 
ravines and gullies. Down each of these gaps in the wall 
of rock a mountain stream found its way unseen over a rocky 
_ bed, deeply hidden in thick jungle. Its presence was only 
apparent through the purring of the water as it tumbled in 
little cascades and rapids towards the river at the bottom 
of the valley. 

The roof of the cave was formed by the living rock, which 
projected like the eaves of some titanic house. It protected 
the interior of the cave from rain. The light of the morning 
sun penetrated the innermost recesses for a short time, 
keeping the air warm and dry. As the day passed the cave 
became dark ; and innumerable bats that used it as a roosting- 
place fluttered to and fro with high-pitched squeaks, waiting 
impatiently until the light was sufficiently subdued in the 
forest for them to venture forth. 

Above the cave the cliff rose precipitously, affording little 
hold for vegetation. Here and there a shelf supported ridges 
of long ragged grass. Higher up creepers obtained a hold 
in the crevices and flung down their swaying trails over the 
face of the rock to serve as ladders and swings for the chatter- 
ing monkeys. The hostile bee, ever ready to act on the 
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offensive, buzzed over the face of the precipice in search of 
crannies and secret chambers where it could hang its comb 
out of reach of the hand of man. 

A tree with twisted trunk and wind-beaten limbs had 
established its roots in a rift not far from the eaves of the 
cave. It stood out on the steep slope of the massive roof 
tenaciously holding its own against the storms that swept 
through the valleys when the monsoon winds howled in the 
jungle. Its long rope-like roots cropped out from the grass 
that patched the eaves and hung bare and weather-beaten 
against the perpendicular walls. To the tree was fastened a 
rope made of the stems of lianes by which the Gipsies climbed 
to rob the bees’ nests that were within reach. 

The floor of the cave was lower than the ground outside, 
and the inhabitants had to step down a couple of feet into 
it. At the back were small cavities in the rough walls. 
In these the Gipsies stacked their cooking-pots, their baskets 
of snakes, and the bundles of dried palm leaves with which 
they roofed their huts when they made their camp in the 
forest glades. 

Below the cave the mountain fell away in magnificent 
slopes. Wherever vegetation could obtain a foothold, trees 
and undergrowth flourished luxuriantly. The forest was 
untouched by the woodman’s axe, and uncultivated by the 
hand of man. The giant keena trees lifted their heads into 
the intense blue of the tropical sky and covered themselves 
thickly with a canopy of glossy leaves tough enough to with- 
stand a downpour that would have thrashed in its violence 
the tender horse-chestnut and elm foliage of England into 
fragments. 

The creepers and the graceful lengths of the trailing bam- 
boo linked the tall straight stems with green ropes ; and the 
orchids poised themselves on the lofty branches, drooping 
their delicate white and. purple, yellow and brown blossom 
over the edge of the boughs. 

The undergrowth, dwarfed into insignificance by the 
giants that sheltered it, shed sweetness on the air with its 
wax-petalled magnolia-like blossoms. Here it raised a 
bouquet of flowers to the sun; there it hung a drapery of 
tender azure, heliotrope and pale pink. 

Below the undergrowth was the world of ferns breast high 
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and covering a rich virgin soil that the planter might well 
covet for his cardamoms and tea. 

The cave was accessible by a winding game track, dis- 
cernible to the practised eye of the forest dweller, but vague 
and difficult for the stranger to find without a guide. It was 
well known to the forest tribe that had appropriated it to 
their own use. They had used more than one trail to reach 
the place lest a path, too well beaten, should be left to mark 
their retirement. 

Now as they took possession of the vast opening in the 
mountain-side, and busied themselves in settling into their 
new domicile, they looked like rats in some noble cathedral, 
so small were they in comparison with their surroundings. 
No need to pitch their lean-to huts of cadjan leaves. There 
was space enough to spare for ten similar tribes. 

The donkeys were tethered in a sunny glade higher up. 
The men carried earthen pots, which were carefully placed 
against the wall; they contained the precious toddy with 
which the marriage of Maridi was to be celebrated. The 
women bore bundles of firewood upon their heads; they set 
to work on arrival to build a fire just outside the cave on 
which to cook the midday meal. Children and dogs ran in 
and out, the former excited with the anticipation of what © 
was coming; the latter with the prospect of fresh hunting 
ground where the jungle and tree rat abounded. 

The tribe did not trouble itself much over wedding 
ceremonies. A bargain was made between the two families 
at which the whole assisted ; and afterwards there would be 
the tying on of the badge. The most important event in 
the eyes of all was the consumption of the contents of the 
toddy jars, and the fair distribution of the liquor. 

On Monday morning Maridi was prepared for her bride- 
groom. Her tangled mop of hair was reduced to something 
like order by the claw-like fingers of the older women, and 
the use of a primitive wooden comb. Flower petals of the 
sweet creamy sapu were thrust into the matted strands, and 
garlands were twined about her neck. | 

Her limbs, rendered smooth and soft with a liberal rubbing 
of oil, shone like dark polished oak. Her wedding outfit 
consisted of a new cloth of dark blue cotton bordered with 
yellow. It was only four yards in length, and without a 
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seam. It was wound about her supple body, and was 
fastened by no buttons nor hook, the ends being tucked into 
the folds about her waist. 

She sat with eyes modestly cast down, trembling with 
excitement. Every eye was upon her, the women with 
interested amusement, the younger girls with open envy. 
The women offered suggestions as to the arrangement of the 
hair and cloth, grunted with approval, and made jokes that 
convulsed the assembly with noisy laughter; a sign that the 
toddy had already been tasted. 

Laughter is rare among the primitive tribes of India and 
Ceylon ; but when liquor is accessible it is easily provoked. 
The sound is mirthless and harsh. It is the wild, uncon- 
trolled laughter of the satyr, such as might come from the 
wild boar if it was gifted with the power to laugh. 

The bargaining was over, and the dowry fixed. Maridi 
brought her husband a donkey, five cooking-pots, and a bundle 
of new cadjans for the roofing of her hut. | 

The bridegroom was no other than the young snake- 
charmer who had nearly choked himself with stones when 
performing tricks in the garden at Toona Kelli. He possessed 
his snakes and baskets, and the stock in trade of the travelling 
conjuror. His gift to the bride was a string of brass beads 
on which was a marriage token. As soon as the necklace 
was fastened round her neck Maridi belonged to the man. 

It was noon on Monday when the sound of excited voices 
heralded the approach of the men. All the morning they 
had been absent from the cave. Now they were coming 
with the bridegroom to see him take possession of the bride. 

Dakshi, the old snake-charmer, stood at the entrance of 
the cave. Behind him were all the men of his tribe. Several 
had come up from the low country where they had been 
employed by the Sinhalese to catch snakes. Others returned 
from transport work among the cardamom plantations. A 
few—among them the bridegroom—had been on short visits 
to the bazaars and cooly lines on estates, showing their 
conjuring tricks. 7 

The boys trooped behind, and with them was Dakshi’s 
idiot son, who had sufficient sense to be able to take part in 
the festivities as far as the liquor was concerned. 

Lastly came the dogs, watchful and unobtrusive. The 
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wise animals, seeing that no hunting was in prospect, with- 
drew to a warm spot where the sun penetrated through the 
jungle, and curled themselves up to sleep till their masters 
had ended a carousal in which dogs and donkeys found no 
place nor pleasure. 

On the appearance of the men the women ranged them- 
selves in a semicircle behind the bride. The jokes increased, 
and some of them elicited shouts from the men as well as the 
women. 

The jars of toddy were brought forward and placed 
near Dakshi. A brass cup was handed to him, a treasure 
only used on similar occasions; and one of the pots was 
opened. He poured out some liquor and handed it to the 
bridegroom. The man approached his bride and waved 
the cup over her head as she sat. Then he poured a libation 
to the spirits of the forest, the demons of the rocks, stones, 
trees, and streams, and tossed the empty vessel back to 
Dakshi. 

The necklace of brass beads was produced and thrown 
round Maridi’s neck. With fingers that trembled so that 
he could barely hold the cord, the bridegroom knotted 
the necklace on the girl’s neck. The women urged him 
to pull the knot tight with all his strength; and again 
remarks were made on the good luck of both bride and 
bridegroom. With the fastening of the string of beads 
Maridi became the man’s property, to love, to beat, to 
enslave and to protect as he protected his beast of burden 
and his basket of snakes. 

The talking and laughter increased until the chorus of 
the forest was well-nigh drowned. High up in the trees the 
pigeons cooed softly. The eagle and the falcon screamed 
above; and the smaller birds, securely hidden in the thick 
leafage of the undergrowth, chirruped and whistled merrily. 
. The lizards and squirrels on the sunburned face of the rock 
called to their mates. The bees hummed about their 
honey-laden combs and the monkeys at a respectful distance 
chattered with curiosity. 

Hathay, foremost among the women, touched the girl 
on the arm as the bridegroom stood looking down upon her 
with glowing eyes that saw nothing but his newly wedded 
mate. 
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Like a snake Maridi wriggled away out of reach. In 
an instant she was on her feet ready for the chase. She 
darted out of the cave and stood in the full light. She 
turned and looked at her husband with a beckoning gesture. 

He bounded towards her. In a body the women flung 
themselves upon him, and a dozen hands were thrust out 
to detain him. Maridi’s mother clasped his legs and the 
children clung about his feet. The men shouted encourage- 
ment to the struggling groom with wild laughter, while 
the bride screamed to him to come. Twisting, turning, 
struggling, fighting, he released himself, and, amid a chorus 
of yells from the whole company accompanied by wild 
barkings of the disturbed dogs, he followed his bride and 
disappeared into the forest. 

Maridi knew her ground. She was young and strong 
and fleet of foot, and she meant to have her bit of fun | 
before she yielded. On she bounded like a young doe, 
leading him by narrow trails through the jungle. Panting 
with the excitement of the chase, she took care never to 
get beyond his vision. Where the track was open she 
darted ahead; but where it was thick and leafy she allowed 
him to come within what seemed only a few strides of her. 
Then, looking back with a cry of pretended alarm, she 
dashed through the green fern that hung over the path 
and turned a sharp corner into a new trail. 

Primed with toddy he ran clumsily and heavily. In 
vain he begged her to stop, now with entreaty and promises, 
now: with an assumption of his new authority. Once he 
caught his foot in a strand of creeper and fell over. Maridi 
heard the soft thud of his fall. She stopped and, glancing 
back over her shoulder, called him a laggard, a donkey 
with no speed nor wits. He should have married an old 
woman, not a young one whom he could not catch. She 
laughed aloud in derision and again beckoned him on with 
a maddening gesture. 

By fern and flowering shrub, beneath the giant trees 
where the grey lichen and green moss patched the great 
trunks, across mossy beds, down open glades and back 
again into the narrow trails she enticed him on, up hill 
and down dale. She leaped across the rocks in the mountain 
streams with cries of sheer joy and wild delight. With 
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arms thrown up above her head she thrust through leafy 
bowers, bringing down showers of mauve petals here and 
golden blossoms there. Sometimes she slackened her pace 
with a limp that hinted at an overtaxed ankle; he gained 
on her until his hand almost grasped her cloth. Then with 
@ scream of pretended fright she started forward again, 
the limp gone and the cry turned to a joyous laugh. 

Ah! the ecstatic bliss of the nymph of the woods! the 
frenzied excitement of the faun of the forest! The semi- 
savage bride lured her groom on to her own chosen retreat, 
as the leopard at dawn draws her mate by the same wild 
tracks—leaping, turning, crouching, springing, until the 
moment of surrender comes. 

Tired at last of the chase, Maridi turned sharply up 
towards the foot of the cliff where the undergrowth seemed 
veiled with a gauzy wreath of pale pink blossom. She 
sprang through the delicate screen fearlessly with the sure 
knowledge of the hiding-place she herself had chosen, and 
she disappeared into a cleft in the rock. She threw herself 
down on a soft bed of moss and fern gathered by her own 
hand and in strict secrecy, ready for the homing nest of 
her wedding day. 

With a great cry of joy the man followed her like a 
young satyr. He dashed blindly through the leafy screen 
with a bound that cleared her body and hurled him against 
the wall of the little cave. He fell helpless, panting, ex- 
hausted and happy on the soft carpet of moss beside her. 

The bride’s departure was the signal for the carousal ~ 
to begin. The men seated themselves in order, Dakshi 
at their head. His youngest son and two of his grandsons 
were by his side. The brass bowl was again forthcoming, 
and into it Hathay poured the liquor. ~Other men followed 
his example, but their cups were of earthenware and cocoa- 
nut shell; and to them all Hathay went, each in the order 
of his position in the tribe. 

Dakshi, according to custom, poured a little of the 
liquor on to the ground. Then, lifting the cup, he tilted 
it so that a thin cord of toddy fell into his open mouth. He 
held the cup above the boys’ heads in turn, and they re- 
ceived their portions after the manner of young birds. 
As often as the cups were empty they were filled again by 
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Hathay. When the men had been served she attended 
to the women and children and drank herself. No one 
was forgotten, and the smallest child received its portion. 
There was no haste, no scrambling for the drink, no sounds 
of revelry. All were satisfied and content. 

Dakshi set an example of unselfish liberality in dis- 
pensing his share, which was not followed by his fellows. 
He distributed a great deal more than he drank, a fact 
that escaped the notice of all except Hathay. She looked 
at him once or twice, but did not press him to take more. 

The company was curiously quiet and self-absorbed. 
The toddy did not loosen tongues nor set free emotion of 
any kind. No one showed any inclination to sing a song 
or make a funny remark. The carousal was a much too 
serious affair in the eyes of the company to allow of any 
levity. The jokes lasted only while the bride was present. 
As long as it was possible to swallow, they absorbed the 
toddy ; and when they could drink no more they quietly 
subsided. A hand was tucked under the cheek as each 
man sank down in turn and fell into a deep sleep, from 
which an earthquake could not have awakened him. 

Dakshi alone remained unaffected. Two hours after 
his first draught he was still sober and wide awake in more 
senses than one. 

The bride and bridegroom crept noiselessly in. The 
man sought among his personal properties and found a 
drinking-cup which he held out to Dakshi. By this time - 
Hathay had joined the rest in slumber, and was no longer 
capable of doling out the portion that had been reserved 
for the couple. They seated themselves near the recumbent 
bodies, and it was not long before they, too, were asleep. 

Dakshi watched for the end; he looked round with a 
grunt that was half a sigh; then he rose to his feet and 
stretched himself. His duty to his fellow-tribesmen was 
done. Now he was ready to devote himself to the other 
_ duty that he had taken upon his old shoulders. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE old snake-charmer glanced round at his sleeping 
tribesmen. His expression was not without a tinge of 
envy as he contemplated the effects of the liberal potations 
which Hathay had dispensed. He had purposely abstained 
that he might keep faith with the Englishman. He had 
made a pretence of drinking, but had poured the fiery 
liquid down the throats of the younger men. It was a 
great sacrifice on the old man’s part, far greater than the 
man of the West could understand. Toddy could only be 
procured on rare occasions, and it was the one joy, the one 
indulgence of the forest man’s wandering life. When it 
came it was taken with the solemnity of a rare feast, and 
was never drunk without the libation to the earth spirits. 

A sigh of regret escaped his lips as he turned away and 
moved to the back of the cave. He opened one of the 
snake baskets. A cobra lifted its head, and at a touch 
from his hand it coiled itself about his arm and slipped 
round his neck. The warmth of the human body made 
it lie close and contentedly, as a cat clings to the warm lap 
that holds it. Dakshi replaced the lid of the basket and 
went out into the balmy afternoon air. 

The sun had dried the face of the mountain and had 
moved westward, leaving the cave in shadow. The Gipsy 
stood on the higher ground outside and chirruped like a 
lizard. The call was answered. After a pause he chirruped 
again, and Loveden appeared on the game track leading 
to the cave. He stood leaning on a stout stick in an attitude 
of intense weariness. 

“Well, old father! Is the wedding finished?” he 
asked. 


** It is done, my son.” 
253 
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‘* And are your men and women all asleep ? ” 

“They sleep like the dead; the children also. They 
will not wake till to-morrow.”’ 

** You are not asleep yourself, oh master of the tribe ! ”’ 

“* How can I let my senses leave me while your honour 
is under my charge? The rains will be upon us in the next 
moon. The forest will be sodden, and the ground rotten: 
the birds will hide and the tree frogs talk instead.” 

“* True, old man! well I know it! In days long past, 
when I lived near the jungle. did I not see and hear the 
monsoon downpour ? ”’ 

‘* Knowing it, would it not be well if your honour went 
to the good lady’s bungalow where it will be dry and warm 
with the charcoal fires? The place where we camp after 
this is not good for the white man. Too much fever.”’ 

Loveden did not reply. He listened intently, turning 
his head from side to side. 

** It would be better to go to the bungalow now,”’ con- 
tinued the snake-charmer. 

““I was near the bungalow two hours ago and would 
have gone, but I saw my enemy. He joined the lady, 
and she took him back with her. I am very tired, old 
father! ’’ He looked towards the recumbent forms in the. 
cave. 

** ‘Would you sleep among all my drunken people ? ”’ 

“* As long as I can hide in some safe hole, what does it 
matter where I sleep ? ’’ asked Loveden, wearily. 

‘* Lie down here, my son, and rest. I will sit near you 
and watch. No one can pass me and live while this is here.”’ 

His hand sought the cobra with a gentle touch. With 
the other hand he pointed to a spot near the entrance of 
the cave which was sheltered by the overhanging rock and 
hidden from the path by a huge boulder. 

Loveden needed no pressing. He was dog-tired. Since 
he had met Gay he had walked to the elephant rocks as 
fast as his trembling legs could carry him. After passing 
the rocks he lost his confused sense of panic and travelled 
at a more leisurely pace. For two hours he had been 
tramping along jungle paths familiar enough after his long 
residence in the forest. Since the Gipsies had used the 
tracks they were more easily distinguished. 
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Loveden threw himself on the warm dry spot indicated 
by Dakshi and, secure in the knowledge that he had a 
guardian whose watchful eyes might be trusted, he fell 
into a deep sleep. 

The light upon the opposite side of the gorge lost its 
whiteness and took on golden tints. In another hour the 
sun would set. Dakshi’s ears were still keen to all the 
sounds of the forest. Nothing escaped him. Listening 
now, he heard the harsh call of a jay. Its cry set the other 
birds “ talking,” as the old man would have expressed it. 
They sounded the warning note indicating the presence of 
@ stranger. . 

He rose and, leaning over the Englishman, laid his hand 
on his shoulder. Loveden awoke with a start. He sprang 
up and took cover in the undergrowth like a startled cheetah, 
ready to defend himself. Dakshi placed himself between 
the hidden man and the path by which a visitor must 
approach the cave. They waited motionless. 

Suddenly the cracking of a stick underfoot told them 
that some one was approaching. Dakshi stepped out into 
the pathway and found himself face to face with John 
Smith. 

The old snake-charmer put his fingers to his forehead 
in respectful greeting, and shifted the cobra so that he 
could take the neck and head of the reptile in his hand. 

‘“That’s right!” said Smith, with approval. ‘* Keep 
that vile snake quiet. Where is the Englishman who 
lives with you? Is he drunk with the rest of those fools ? ”’ 
He spoke contemptuously and with irritation. 

The Gipsy began a protest against the intrusion, and 
declared that he knew nothing of the Englishman; but 
his words were belied by the appearance of Loveden, who 
emerged from the jungle and stood directly behind Dakshi. 

“IT am here, Johann Schmidt!’ he said in German. 
“* What do you want ? ”’ 

The nervousness had disappeared. Keen, alert sanity 
shone in his single eye. The information Gay had given 
him of his wife and children and their nearness to him had 
done much to take his thoughts off himself and restore 
his mental equilibrium. The close proximity of his deadly 
enemy seemed to have stimulated his brain. 
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““I am commissioned by General Vogelein to receive 
payment in full on his behalf from a traitor to the father- 
land. Curse you and all your race!” he suddenly blazed 
forth. ‘° You English have ever been our worst enemies ! ” 

** That is your way of looking at the matter; it is not 
ours,’’ replied Loveden with some spirit. ‘* But since you 
have declared your hostility, we fight. I owe you nothing. 
I have already paid too dearly for my liberty.” 

“‘ It is not enough ! ” cried Smith, furiously. 

“You will have nothing else,” replied Loveden. 

**Do you know that your precious information led us 
into a trap and cost us two hundred of our picked storming 
troops ? ”’ 

“I am glad to hear it!’ returned Loveden, with a harsh 
laugh that irritated his hearer even more than his hot words. 
““Two hundred devils gone to Hell! Ha! ha! ha!” 
Dakshi gave him an mneasy glance. ‘‘And you! you 
hypocritical dog! you ought to follow them with your 
pretended pity for animals! You humbug! you sheep’s 
head ! ” 

The snake-charmer knew nothing of German, but he 
understood the ring in their voices. It meant that Loveden 
was defying the other to do his worst. Dakshi was aware 
of John Smith’s object in seeking Loveden. This quarrel 
meant mischief. He shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other as though in preparation for some abrupt and hostile 
movement on the part of Smith. He knew by experience 
that Loveden’s sanity never held out long. It would 
suddenly break. Confusion of mind would follow, bring- 
ing panic with hysterical weakness. The alert instinct of 
self-defence might weaken and he would be caught off his 
guard. Then the awful deed might be effected before he 
himself could intervene. Once done there could be no 
undoing, no restoration. The Englishman whom Dakshi 
had learned to love like a son would be left blinded for 
life. 

The hand of the snake-charmer closed upon the snake 
with a signalling grip. The reptile reared itself, spread 
its hood and hissed softly. 

Schmidt, to give him his true name, had been rendered 
so angry by Loveden’s words that he was speechless for 
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the moment. The planter was taller and more muscular, 
emaciated though he was, than the British-born German. 
His contempt and outspoken anger in place of the nervous 
fear that he had hitherto shown was a surprise to Schmidt. 
After all, it might not be an easy task to give the English- 
man the contemplated knock-out blow. However, there 
was no relaxation of intention, no shirking on the part of 
the German. The orders of the fatherland were sacred 
and must be carried out to the letter. 

Schmidt made a sudden plunge forward, intending to 
pass the Gipsy when he thought he was off his guard, 
and reach Loveden as he stood there apparently cornered 
and with no way of escape. He forgot that he was dealing 
also with a keen-eyed forest man in Dakshi, quick in his 
movements as a jungle cat. Instead of laying his hands 
on the Englishman, he found himself beating against a 
brown body as hard and as unimpressionable as a well- 
seasoned saddle, while the snake hissed and rose to strike. 

By a twist of the arm on the part of the Gipsy, Schmidt 
was projected violently against the rough surface of the 
boulder and brought to the ground. At the same moment 
the snake-charmer said something to Loveden, who was 
immediately behind. In response Loveden slipped past 
before Schmidt could recover his feet and disappeared 
down the track. 

With a round English oath the German picked himself 
up. For a moment it seemed as though he meant to 
attack Loveden’s protector; but seeing the hostile attitude 
of the snake with its hood spread and the quivering forked 
tongue, he thought better of it. He was not there to wreak 
his vengeance on a Gipsy, but to bring to book a man who 
had played the fatherland false. He turned away and 
plunged down the track Loveden had taken. 

The old man looked after him and grunted as he calcu- 
lated on the fugitive’s chances with the start he had had. 
Then he turned and entered the cave. Not a soul was 
awake but himself. He glanced to right and left at the 
recumbent bodies. Maridi had joined the women; her 
husband was with the men. He replaced the cobra in its 
basket and secured the lid. His hand reached out for a 
long staff leaning against the wall of the cave. Without 
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any sign of haste or anxiety he regained the path and 
followed the two Europeans. 

Now and then he stopped to listen. His eye searched 
the wayside as he strode along with bent knee and springing 
step, noting a displaced leaf, a broken twig, the indentation 
of a foot, the conduct of the birds. Nothing escaped his 
sharp glance. Here they had quickened their pace. There 
the pursuer had been close upon the pursued. The fugitive 
had bounded aside to escape the hand that was within a 
couple of inches of its grip. 

With unerring instinct the old snake-charmer tracked 
the men and kept them within his ken. Sometimes he took 
a short cut, joining the path immediately behind them, but 
keeping out of sight himself. 

Loveden was getting exhausted. It was time to inter- 
fere. The task the old man had set himself was not easy. 

At a point where the trail led up a steep slope through 
a thick bit of jungle Loveden suddenly felt his arm seized ; 
and before he could ery out he was drawn through a tangle 
of creeper to find himself on another trail. It was the track 
of the wild boar which ran parallel to the wider path he had 
been pursuing. Dakshi pointed silently and Loveden fied. 

Then the Gipsy listened. He could hear the heavy 
breathing of the German as he struggled up the hill. Some 
hundred feet higher the track turned sharply and went 
downhill, making an acute angle. 

Dakshi entered the thick ferny growth and slipped like 
a jungle cat downwards in a bee line till he reached the 
trail along which Schmidt must come if he pursued his way. 

The Gipsy was now ahead of him. With quick hands 
he snapped a small branch here and left it hanging; broke 
down a long frond of fern and left it across the path as 
though it had been caught by a careless foot. He kicked 
the tender creeping plants aside and crushed them under 
the broad soles of bare feet. No one could fail to see the 
trail he left unless he were blind. 

And now, like Maridi, the bride, the chase went at the 
pleasure of the pursued and not the pursuer. Dakshi, with 
a keen sense of enjoyment, entered into it with zest. Never 
allowing himself to be seen, he kept himself in evidence, 
luring Schmidt on to fresh exertion, turning and twisting, 
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always leaving ample signs of his presence, till they were 
far from the place from which they had started. 

The sun fell lower behind the mountains. White-headed 
clouds again crept up from the low country and called out 
the wreaths of mist upon the ridges. The thunder rumbled 
in the distance with a long echoing roar. The storm might 
break at any moment and bring the rain. 

Dakshi stopped as the last ray of light left the sky and 
cloud enveloped forest and hill, valley and ravine. In a 
minute or two Schmidt came heavily tramping along the 
trail towards him. He did not see the Gipsy until he was 
almost up against him. 

‘It’s you!”’ he cried in astonishment. “ You old devil! 
Where is the Englishman ? Which way has he gone ? ” 

Dakshi pointed with his thumb to the hill above. 
Through a gap in the trees the cliff of rock could be seen 
against the purple-grey sky. Whether it was the same that 
brooded over Asseri’s village or the continuation of the 
wall of rock that held the cave he could not tell. It did not 
seem familiar; but he remembercd the fact that familiar 
scenery looked at from some unfamiliar point had a trick 
of seeming strange and unrecognizable. 

‘*Show me where the Englishman is hiding,” he de- 
manded. 

In apparent obedience the Gipsy led the way. Schmidt 
did not dare to do otherwise than follow him. To lose sight 
of the old man would mean that he would be nothing less 
than lost, a danger to which the rash pursuer was fully alive. 

‘Is the Englishman far away ?”’ he asked presently, as 
he plodded after his guide. 

‘* Not far, your honour. He shelters from the rain among 
the rocks. Fire will soon tear the clouds apart, and rain 
will fall. It is necessary for us all to find some place where 
the water cannot reach us.” 

Darkness was coming on apace, and Schmidt was leg- 
weary as well as hungry with his long walk. A flash of light 
shone through the canopy of foliage overhead and the 
thunder spoke. Dakshi turned up towards the cliff, and in 
another five minutes of severe climbing through a narrow and 
uneven track he brought Schmidt to the foot of a precipice. 

There was no cave. Three or four enormous boulders, 
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against which an ordinary house would have been like a 
single brick in comparison with a mansion, were piled on 
the mountain-side. Beneath the huge rocks were dry spots 
where the rain could not come. Giant keena trees grew 
near, and the earth beneath them, owing to the dryness, 
was free from vegetation, except for a few ferns and patches 
of moss. Dakshi pointed to a spot where the ground was 
smooth and soft with long ages of unwatered dust. 

‘* Must stop here till the storm is gone,’’ he said, with an 
entire absence of any emotion. 

His words received corroboration in a dazzling flash of 
lightning that passed over their heads in a maze of crinkled 
threads of electricity. The thunder followed immediately, 
its echo tossed from the clif. above to the opposite hill and 
back again, like a plaything of the gods, till it died away in 
the distance in a dull roar. 

A sudden blast of wind swept the tops of the trees like the 
hand of a giant passing roughly over the foliage. Then 
the heavens opened and the rain descended with the swish 
of a spraying waterfall. The storm had come later than on 
the previous evening, but there on the mountains it was none 
the less fierce and heavy. The frightened birds, already 
gone to roost, fluttered down among the leaves and branches 
to find a more sheltered place. Unwary insects were beaten 
mercilessly to the ground, and carried away on runnels of 
water. Only the great living rock cliff stood up unshaken 
and impervious to the riot of the storm. 

Schmidt crept silently beneath the boulders and sat down 
exhausted with his long tramp. He was cowed by the fury 
of the weather. Darkness came on apace; not the tropical 
darkness of brilliant starlight, but the murky enveloping 
night of the enclosed jungle depths. It gave him an uncanny 
sensation of hostile solitude amounting to imprisonment. 

- In the gloom of the night he had lost sight of the Gipsy. 
He had no love for the old mah, but at the moment he would 
have been glad to have had his company. He strained his 
eyes into the flurry of the storm-burst, and called him by 
name: his voice was lost in the roar of the rain and the 
continuous thunder. 

An hour passed during which Schmidt was kept dry by 
the shelter of the rocks. The rain lessened and the thunder 
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ceased as suddenly as it began. The wind dropped, and the 
forest from being a chaotic world of swaying trees, pouring 
floods, roaring thunder and dazzling blue lightning, dropped 
into weird silence. A magic hush had fallen upon it as if 
at some mystic command; and the trees, schooled into 
obedience, stood like naughty children dripping and trem- 
bling at the displeasure they had incurred. 

It was pitch dark, for though the rain had ceased, the sky 
was still overcast with thick cloud. There was a rustling 
in the top of one of the trees close at hand. A long strangu- 
lated gasping scream rent the night air. Schmidt cowered 
down again under the rock with a shudder. It was the 
tek hawk owl, the devil-bird, whose cry bodes evil to all who 

ear it. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


It was Tuesday. The dawn was just breaking when Schmidt, 
after a restless, uneasy night, rose from his dusty lair. The 
voices of the night had disturbed him frequently. He had 
been startled more than once by the penetrating shriek of 
the devil bird, whose cry resembled closely the screams of 
a@ woman in the hands of her murderers. 

The prolonged howls of the jackals, followed by a yapping 
chorus, broke his dreams; and once a beast of some kind, 
more venturesome than its fellows, sniffed round him, circling 
closer to ascertain if the figure lying there was alive or dead. 
Sometimes an old boar led his family along the game track, 
rooting into the soft moist ground for tubers and grubs. 
Towards dawn the tramp of light hoofs told him that the 
deer were on the move, making their way to the patanas 
and grassy glades. 

Schmidt alone of all the forest folk went hungry. The 
night’s rain brought him no food. He had not dined on 
the previous evening. The last meal he had taken was the 
early afternoon tea Miss Goldenham had provided at the 
Toona Kelli bungalow. Her scones and cakes were not as 
staying as the excellent five-course dinner his servants were 
in the habit of providing for their master. He was conscious, 
as he rose and knocked the dust out of his tweed suit, of 
an intense longing for his customary seven-o’clock tea and 
toast. 

The sky was clear. All sign of the thunderstorm had 
disappeared, and the mist on the hills had dissolved into the 
clear blue ether of the tropics. This fact put courage and 
hope into his heart. 

He looked round at his resting-place. It had been, and 
probably would be again, one haunt of jackals. He went 
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out into the open, choosing a spot where the jungle was thin, 
so that he might have a glimpse of the sky. Judging from 
the golden light, he concluded that he was looking towards 
the south-east ; also that the rock behind him, from which the 
massive fragments had fallen, was probably a continua- 
tion of the cliff that overhung Asseri’s village. Whether 
the village was to the right or to the left he could not decide. 
There was no view to be had of the low country, as from the 
cliff above the Sinhalese village. A valley covered with 
jungle seemed to enclose him, and it was a part of the hills 
in which he felt sure that he had never been before. 

He found a small flat piece of rock that would serve as 
a seat, and sat down. His watch had stopped. In the 
excitement of the evening before he had forgotten to wind 
it up. From the rapidly increasing light, and the glorious 
colours that were flooding the sky, he took the time to be 
a little before six. 

In ashort time the old snake-charmer with his objection- 
able companion, the cobra, would come to show him the way 
back to some familiar point on the path by which he might 
reach Asseri’s village. Perhaps in the expectation of a 
reward he would bring something in the shape of food. 
However coarse it might be, it would be very acceptable. 

The sun appeared above the opposite ridge, and sent its 
rays down into the ravines and valleys. Schmidt was glad 
of its warmth. Hunger had made him cold and chilly, even 
though he was well clothed. 

The activity of the electricity—that mysterious element 
of life without which nature’s vitality could not be sus- 
tained—seemed to have awakened and quickened the forest 
into renewed vigour. The birds were busy in the trees and 
bushes over the feast of insects they found on bark and 
foliage. Newly emerged butterflies with sunwarmed wings 
sought the opening blossom. The whole jungle, washed and 
refreshed by the evening’s rain, and now basking in the 
welcome light of day, sent up a sweet smell of rising sap and 
flowers and rich watered leaf mould. | 

The senses of the lost man were dead to these delights. 
He watched with increasing anxiety for the coming of the 
Gipsy. The man who had led him there must be aware 
that he could not extricate himself without assistance. 
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Dakshi must know that he was awaiting the coming of his 
guide with impatience. 

A lurking fear haunted Schmidt lest the old man should 
have crept back to the cave and joined the drinking party. 
If such were the case, it might be hours before he recovered 
his sobriety sufficiently to remember where he had left the 
European. 

Schmidt had plenty of time as he sat there to think over 
the events of the past weeks, and to consider how far he had 
succeeded in his different missions. 

He was body and soul in bondage to the fatherland. It 
was a willing service, rendered with unquestioning obedience. 
Moral and religious law had no part in it. The fatherland 
commanded; he obeyed. The fatherland paid for his 
services and took the responsibility. He accepted the pay, 
whether it was an adequate remuneration or not. 

The whole world has marvelled at the far-reaching 
effects of this call of the fatherland upon its sons. It has 
been found incomprehensible, involving as it does the 
yielding of the conscience into the keeping of an impersonal 
body, the suppression of individual morality, and the un- 
questioning sacrifice of life. 

Regardless of any private feelings he may have had, 
the Teutonic fetish had demanded of Schmidt the perpe- 
tration of a cold-blooded repulsive deed, against which 
his humanity ought to have risen in remonstrance and 
horror. 

He was to deprive a man of his sight; a man who had 
never wronged him personally, and of whose very existence 
he was ignorant until he was brought into contact with him 
under orders. 

Loveden, he was informed, had played traitor, and had 
given Vogelein false information whereby two hundred 
soldiers lost their lives. This was sufficient, he was told, 
to justify the perpetration of an inhuman act on his part. 
It did not matter that the victim had already suffered ; 
he was to be punished further. Already inquiries had come 
from the fatherland through secret agents as to whether the 
order had been fulfilled ; and if not, what was the reason 
for the non-fulfilment. 

So far Schmidt had failed. His failure was not due to 
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neglect nor to an absence of perseverance. Many a tramp 
he had had through the forest to find his prey. Hours had 
been spent in watching and waiting; but all his efforts 
had been unsuccessful. Through the old snake-charmer’s 
vigilance his victim always eluded him. 

Yet the man who had passed as John Smith was not by 
nature inhuman. He was no hypocrite, in spite of Loveden’s 
accusation. He could not stand by and see an animal ill- 
treated without going to its assistance. The howl of a dog 
in pain went through him like a knife, and roused his fierce 
anger. His wrath against the syce whom he caught vin- 
dictively kicking Nellie Campbell’s pony in the stomach was 
genuine. He had beaten his own dog-boy for stealing the 
dog’s food and allowing it to go hungry; and with his own 
hand he had more than once cut the hobble rope of a Gipsy’s 
donkey when it was tied too tightly. 

Johann Schmidt, in spite of his German extraction, had 
a strong leaning towards a regular inoffensive life. He would 
have asked for nothmg more at the hand of fate than domestic 
comfort, good food, trained servants, and horses, and a 
circle of genial friends; but the: fatherland willed it 
otherwise. ; : 

A girl like Gay Goldenham constituted a powerful tempta- 
tion to cut himself adrift from the bonds of his fetish and 
settle down to the joys that were less perilous than those 
that were to be found in an overstrained patriotism. He 
had resisted the temptation to his own disadvantage, and 
had deliberately stifled the aspirations that were conjured 
up by the sight of the English girl. All the same he had 
felt jealous of Charnes. In a dog-in-the-manger spirit he 
had dropped unwarrantable hints to Gay’s brother that 
Charnes was not as straight as he might be, and had left 
the simple-minded Fred to infer that his old friend was 
not desirable as a brother-in-law. | 

The design on Loveden was not the only commission 
received from the fatherland and for which he was paid. 
He had had more success in supplying contraband arms to the 
Sinhalese and stirring up their disloyalty than in accom- 
plishing Loveden’s punishment. But even in this matter 
all was not plain sailing. There were many difficulties 
besetting his path; and when, as John Smith, he cursed 
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“the enemy,”’ he did so from the bottom of his heart. He 
took care never to name the enemy. His acquaintances 
would have been startled could they have known that it 
was not to the German nation he alluded, but the British. 

While drinking tea in Gay Goldenham’s drawing-room, 
Charnes had let fall a piece of information that went 
through Schmidt like an electric shock. The police had a 
clue as to the secret source of arms with which the rebel 
Sinhalese were supplied. 

If this were so, and they were on the right track, his 
field of useful service for the fatherland was closed for 
ever as far as Ceylon was concerned. To supply arms to 
rebels was an offence punishable with death. 

As Schmidt sat there waiting for the Gipsy he had 
plenty of time to speculate on the probabilities of the circum- 
stances. Who could have betrayed him to the pohce ? 
The more he considered the question, the more confirmed 
he was in his belief that it was Asseri. Hoping to save 
himself from death, the headman must have turned King’s 
evidence. 

If this were the case, and the police were already search- 
ing for him, he must find some means of leaving the island 
secretly. This could only be done with the assistance of 
the Sinhalese. He must reach the coast and escape in a 
fishing-boat, hoping to be picked up by a native sailing 
ship bound for the Straits. It was a prospect that he did 
not relish. 

He cursed his fate that his schemes had failed; and he 
cursed the English, who with all their stupidity always 
seemed to wriggle clear of their difficulties and eome out 
top-dog in the struggle. 

Now and then Schmidt roused himself out of his rumi- 
nations to listen for the coming of the Gipsy. The jungle 
was full of sound, but it came from the voices and activities 
of the forest folk. It was a curiously satisfied chorus, as 
if nature was well content with its conditions. The rain 
had brought plenty, and the querulous croak and chirp of 
the seeker after food had changed into a general hum of 
satiety. He had plenty of time for thought, more than 
he needed. 

His seat was hard; he was beginning to feel faint for 
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want of food, and he blamed himself for not having had 
the forethought to put some biscuits in his pocket. He 
rose and stretched himself, and began to pace up and 
down between the rocks and the place where he had sat. 
He dared not go far lest he should lose sight of the spot 
where the Gipsy had left him. He ventured, however, 
to follow the game trail by which he had come, blazing it 
by breaking down branches and ferns and kicking away 
moss and stones. In this manner he managed to explore 
half a mile in different directions and retrace his steps 
easily. None of the tracks he pursued brought him to any 
place that he could recognize. 

Now and then he called, sending out the melancholy 
cry used by the natives, a penetrating note that reached 
the opposite side of the valley. There was no reply. 

The day grew warmer and thirst began to trouble him 
even more than hunger. His mouth was dry, and he 
longed intensely for the glass of iced whisky-and-soda 
that he allowed himsclf at lunch. If he ventured off the 
game track he might perhaps reach a stream; but the 
danger of doing so would lie in the difficulty of retracing 
his steps and getting back into the path with which he was 
familiar. 

The sun climbed high and passed overhead towards 
the west ; Schmidt knew that half the day was gone. By 
this time the Gipsies should be awaking from their sleep 
of intoxication and able to go about their usual occupa- 
<tions. If Dakshi had joined them even late last night, he 
too should be recovering and sufficiently in possession of 
his senses to remember the man he had left alone in the 
jungle. 

The thirst increased. Water he must have; he could 
not exist without it. It was not far off. From a point on 
one of the paths he had explored, leading down the valley, 
he had heard the tinkle of a falling stream. His fancy 

ictured the cool foaming water till he could resist it no 
-emger. He followed the track and caught the sound; 
‘then, as he listened, the longing increased till he could bear 
it no longer. It seemed only a short distance away, and 
if he took a beeline downwards he could easily find his 
way back. 
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Breaking his way recklessly through the undergrowth 
he plunged down the steep descent in the direction of the 
luring splash of what he judged to be a small waterfall. 
The going was rough. Under a deceptively smooth surface 
of green fern lay hidden boulders slippery with moisture 
and fine green moss. The slope of the mountain grew 
steeper the lower he went. Suddenly he felt his feet slip 
from beneath him, and he fell, rolling helplessly down 
through the long yielding stalks of the ferns till he found 
himself in the rocky bed of the stream. 

Fortunately the place in the stream where he landed 
was not more than a foot deep. He picked himself up 
and leaped to a flat surface of rock in the middle of a little 
backwater to the side of the waterfall. He knelt down 
and scooped up the precious liquid in his hand, drinking 
thirstily. : 

Then he looked up and saw that he had fallen over the 
edge of a miniature precipice six or seven feet high. The 
rock was overhung with ferns, balsams, wild begonias, and 
ginger. It would be impossible to climb back on to his 
trail by the wall of rock. He would have to make a little 
detour and find a place where a slope would allow him to 
walk up from the edge of the stream. He was quite sure 
in his mind that he could strike the game track that he 
had left. 

He looked towards the direction in which he thought 
the clifi and sheltering rocks should be, to take it as a land- 
mark; but he was too much embowered by the trees and 
shrubs to see anything but a fretted patch of blue over 
his head. 

Refreshed by the water, of which he took several long 
draughts, he found a spot where it was possible to leave the 
stream and begin his upward climb. It was not easy, and 
progress was very slow. He was waist-deep in vegetation 
at the best of times. Often the fronds of the ferns clung 
about his shoulders, and the trailing bamboo caught and 
entangled his feet. Often the shrubs and bushes obliged 
him to move on this side or that; but he did his best to 
keep on a Straight line and go upwards. 

How long he pressed through the rank growth he did 
not know; but suddenly he became aware that the ground 
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was smoother and the travelling much easier. He stopped, 
and his heart gave a bound as he realized that he was once 
more on a game track of some kind. Now he would not 
be long before he reached the foot of the cliff. 

As he looked about him he tried to discover whether 
he should go to the right or to the left. He could see none 
of his own marks. He must have struck the path below 
the point where he left it. He turned to the left and 
plodded on for some distance till he found himself going 
downwards. This was not the way to the cliff. The 
rocky precipice must be above him. He turned round and 
retraced his steps, stopping now and then to examine the 
trees and shrubs. 

As far as the appearance of the forest went he might 
not have moved ten yards away from the place where he 
joined the track. The marvellous beauty of the jungle 
was as devoid of distinguishing marks as the desert itself. 
One trunk was exactly like another, one flowering shrub 
was identical with another flowering shrub. It was as 
though some wizard held the traveller by his spells in the 
same spot while feet and legs toiled on ceaselessly. 

A curious thing was happening to his brain. He was 
losing his sense of time and distance ; and, in addition, the 
object of his efforts was becoming confused. Why was he 
there ? What was he doing? In which direction did he 
want to go? Was he hiding from the ‘police? Or was 
he in pursuit of the man who had been condemned by 
Vogelein ? 

He pulled himself together with an effort, and made a 
guess at the hour. It must be four o’clock. With some- 
thing of a shock a suspicion crossed his mind that he had 
been travelling away from the cliff instead of towards it. 
Long before this he ought to have arrived at the boulders 
where he passed the night, and where the Gipsy was pro- 
bably waiting for him. He also recalled the fact that he 
had latcly not been going systematically up the hill, but 
sometimes he had followed a downward path. He could 
not remember that there were similar undulations in the 
track that took him to the stream. 

The strange part of this wandering in the unknown 
jungle is that the traveller may change his direction without 
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knowing it; he may be firmly convinced that he is working 
steadily due north when he is going west. Nowhere in 
the vast unexplored forests of Ceylon is the ground level. 
Within the valleys are lesser ridges that form miniature 
valleys and ravines; and the ground bristles with uneven- 
nesses that are deceptive and misleading at every step. 
At the same time, unless the altitude is considerably altered, 
the scenery of the jungle does not change. The thick over- 
shadowing growth encloses the wanderer; and he seems to 
be for ever penetrating a leafy glade that has no exit. The 
great trees rise above the bowery undergrowth and spread 
a canopy overhead. The huge moss-grown trunks and 
orchid-laden boughs are linked together with luxuriant 
creepers that help still more to veil the way. 

Schmidt was feeling light-headed and unbalanced as 
well as confused. Now and then he actually laughed as he 
contemplated the strange predicament in which he found 
himself. The laugh was followed by 4 dull despair. 

What was he about? Would somebody kindly tell 
him? A snake crossed his path, wriggling swiftly out of 
sight. Snakes! They belonged to the Gipsies. He 
wanted no more snakes as at present. He had done 
with them. 

Again he laughed. That was a clever plan of his own 
invention of placing the contraband arms in big baskets 
and putting a cobra or a tic polonga on a layer of grass on 
the top! It kept prying fingers and spying eyes from dis- 
covering the gifts that the kind, beneficent fatherland was 
sending the poor oppressed insurgents. No good stirring 
up a downtrodden people to rebel against their rulers without 
giving them a proper supply of arms ! 

Again the laugh broke from his blistered lips, harsh and 
uncontrollable. It startled him. 

He stopped once more in his plodding walk and listened. 
Where was that cursed old Gipsy ? Why didn’t he come ? 
Perhaps a shout might bring him. He would try. The 
forest rang with the call of the woodman. 

A startled jay rustled the foliage of the tree above 
him. With a raucous cry it warned the jungle folk of the 
presence of a stranger. A grey monkey on the opposite 
side of the hill repeated the warning to his family in a 
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hoarse scream. A sambur stag rose from its lair, shook 
itself and sniffed the air, prepared to scud away if the scent 
boded danger from man or from the spotted beast. 

Once more Schmidt called, his voice no longer strong 
and under control; but sufficiently powerful to penetrate 
some distance. He listened. | 

This time, from the far side of the valley, came the faint 
sound of a response. A man shouted back with the familiar 
call of the Sinhali woodcutter. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ScHMIDT quickened his pace, and hurried feverishly along 
the track. Salvation was at hand. Food and drink were 
within reach; and though life had been rendered precarious 
by his own nefarious dealings with the rebels it seemed 
comparatively safe. 

He shouted as he walked to keep in touch with the man 
who had answered him. As he stumbled along he looked 
in vain for the rocky cliff and the spot where he had slept. 
He seemed to have wandered far away from it and to have 
reached a part of the hills where they were completely 
covered with jungle. However, it did not matter now that 
he was in communication with a human being who pre- 
sumably knew the forest better than he did. He hoped 
that it was Dakshi himself; his pleasure at seeing him 
would mitigate the anger that he felt at having been left 
so long without some sort of assistance. 

The trail opened slightly, and the vegetation was less 
thick, letting in more light and air. The answering voice 
grew louder, which meant that his deliverer was coming 
nearer. 

He could see the clouds now. They were turning from 
silvery white to a rich golden hue, which meant that the 
sun was not far from its setting. 

Schmidt stood still and continued to shout with all his 
force. His strength was giving way, and his legs refused 
to carry him further. The answering voice seemed to his 
impatient mind slow in coming, and there were long intervals 
between the shouts that made his heart sink with fear lest 
his rescuer should not be able to find him. 

Suddenly, to his intense relief, a call came from behind 
him. It was close at pene et turned and looked down 
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the trail along which he had been toiling. He could not 
see far, even though the jungle was less overgrown. 

Two figures came into sight, walking steadily in single 
file. One was a Tamil; the other a Gipsy. 

He recognized neither. The Tamil was Nellie Campbell’s 
syce whom he had misused ; the other was Maridi’s husband 
in whose mind still rankled certain memories of mysterious 
dealings when the Gipsy girl was treacherously selling the 
information that the fugitive was hiding in the Gipsy camp. 

They salaamed respectfully and waited for him to give 
them his commands. ‘I have lost my way in the jungle, 
you must show me the path that will lead me out,” he said. 

‘* Where does master wish to go ? ”’ asked the syce. 

** To Asseri’s village below the cliff.” 

The syce was silent. He glanced at the Gipsy, who 
signed to him to explain, the syce being more accustomed to 
speak with the English masters. 

““To Asseri’s village? Yes, sir,”’ said the syce, as his 
eyes came back to the haggard figure that faced him. 

‘** Then, lead the way,’’ continued Schmidt, with a touch 
of irritation. 

‘It is many miles from this place. Your honour has 
walked a long distance.’ Then he looked up at the sky. 
** It will soon be dark. No one can walk in the jungle after 
the night comes.” 

‘* I don’t want to stay another night inthe jungle. Lead 
me out of it; put me on the cart road that goes down into 
the low country, and I will reward you.” 

Still the men showed no signs of moving. Schmidt was 
feeling sick and ill with long fasting and was no longer 
master of himself. He broke out in hysterical anger, and 
abused them in their native tongue. He ordered them, under 
threat of a severe beating, to take him to the Sinhalese village. 

**'Your honour knows that the headman is in Colombo 
under police guard. He is to die to-day by the shooting of 
a gun,” said the syce, watching Schmidt with cold curiosity. 

‘The fool! Why did he kill the old Englishman before 
the signal was given? He was not there to vent his personal © 
spite on any single man. He was there with all his men to 
free his country from the rule of a hated foreigner. Take 
me to his village. His wife will give me food and shelter.” 
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‘* She has gone to Colombo to see her husband before he 
dies.”’ 
‘* Silly woman! They will shoot her too! Lead on, and 
I will give you both a good reward,” cried Schmidt, im- 
patiently. 

fay ei master know that the police are waiting at the 
Vv 39 

“The police? What are they doing there?” asked 
Schmidt, turning anxious, bloodshot eyes ss the speaker. 
He had forgotten what Charnes had said. It all came back 
to him now, and left him confused and bewildered. 

‘“* They wait for your honour’s coming,’”’ replied the syce, 
regarding the wretched man with the expression of the 
ee who has brought down his quarry after a long 

unt. 
‘** Why should they wait for me?” cried Schmidt, with 
an attempt at braving the situation out. 

‘They have found two of your honour’s baskets in a 
Sinhali’s house in Kandy. They killed the tic polongas 
and emptied the baskets. Since then they have been asking 
for your excellency.” 

The syce did not add, as he might have done with truth, 
that he had been the one to point out the baskets to the 
police, and to suggest that they should be searched, a sug- 
gestion that had been promptly acted upon and duly re- 
warded. The man had not offered his services on small pay 
to the Gipsies as a transport cooly without an object. 
His object was accomplished, his spite satisfied; and with 
the cold-blooded vindictiveness of the oriental, he came 
to gloat over the success of his revenge. 

The Gipsy said something in a low tone to the Tamil. 

** What does he say ? ” asked Schmidt, in a hoarse voice. 

“ That the police wait no longer. It is known to them 
that your honour is in the jungle, and they have begun their 
search. It is necessary for your excellency to hide.” 

In his fasting condition he was unable to think. His 
brain refused to act. It was not a question of leaving the 
jungle and seeking a way to the coast. He must remain 
in the forest, and find a hiding-place where the police were 
not likely to penetrate. — 

** Take me to the big rocks where the old man left me — 
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last night,” he said; then, drawing two rupees from his 
pocket, he gave them to the syce. “ Go and fetch me some 
food as quick as you can; some hot-pot from the Gipsy 
camp willdo. I must have some food at once, and something 
to drink.”’ 

“Very good, sir,” replied the syce. ‘* The Gipsy here 
will take your honour to the rocks, and I will go at once in 
search of something for master to eat.”’ 

He spoke to his companion and ordered him to guide 
the honourable gentleman to the shelter where he had 
passed the night, that he might lie down and sleep. The 
young snake-charmer wagged his head in assent, and started 
off at once. The path he took ascended and descended. 
At no point did it run level nor straight; nor had it the 
appearance of being a track used by man. It was only 
one of the myriad game trails that intersected the forest. 

Some of the ravines they crossed were warm and the air 
was still and close, as if it had lost the crispness of the 
invigorating breeze of the hilltops. 

Schmidt plodded on painfully. He was weak and faint 
with want of food. The man in front had to wait now and 
then to allow him to come up. 

‘** How much further ? ” he asked several times. 

“Only a little way,’”’ was the invariable reply, given in 
a dull mechanical voice, devoid of a]l emotion. 

At last he stopped, unable to proceed any further. His 
knees trembled and his eyes felt as if they were full of blood. 
He stood swaying on his feet ; wondering stupidly where he 
was. He looked for his guide. The man had gone on 
ahead without noticing that his follower had come to a 
standstill, and he was nowhere to be seen. In a confused 
panic Schmidt wondered if he had passed his guide; but he 
could not have done that. 

In a dazed manner he turned round two or three times, © 
looking first one way and then the other, till he was too 
bewildered to remember in which direction he had been 
moving. There was nothing to be done but to wait for 
his companion. When the Gipsy found that he was not 
following, the man would return. He would ask him to 
lend an arm, although it would be difficult for two to walk 
abreast. Perhaps with help he might drag on a little further. 
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The sun had passed down behind the mountains, and night 
was rapidly approaching. He no longer felt chilled as on 
the previous evening. The air, in spite of the coming twilight, 
continued soft and warm. He must have reached a lower 
altitude than the rocks where he slept the previous night. 

Again he glanced round trying to make his observations ; 
but his brain refused to act. He could only recall the fact 
that if he wandered into the low-country jungle, he would 
be hopelessly lost. He must try and move up rather than 
down. He glanced at the sky. It was purpling with the 
coming night. There were no clouds; that was fortunate, as 
it would mean fine weather. A tree would do for a shelter, 
he thought with relief. To climb again in search of the foot 
of the cliff was impossible. To-morrow he might be suffi- 
ciently rested to make another effort. 

And now to find the tree. He concentrated his thoughts 
on his objective, and started to walk. For about ten 
minutes he managed to stagger along the rough uneven 
track, descending still deeper into the valley. 

He arrived at a point where an enormous tree stood 
tolerably clear of jungle. The hot season had dried the 
vegetation beneath it, and rendered the surface of the ground 
dusty. He made his way to it, and threw himself down at 
its foot. 

So exhausted was he with fatigue that he fell asleep at 
once and entered the land of dreams. 

It was a strange uncanny world from which, whether 
waking or sleeping, he never again fully emerged. He had 
lost the power of distinguishing between the real and the 
unreal. He was beset with visions. Most of them were 
the fabrication of his brain. Those that were real were so 
mingled with fantasy that they might have been the creations 
of an exhausted mentality. 

When he next opened his eyes to reality he was enveloped 
in a pall of darkness. Any sky that might have been visible 
was hidden by the canopy of foliage overhead ; but though 
he could not see, he could hear. The forest was alive with 
sound. The mysterious night world of the tropical jungle 
was awake to all its activities with its strange invisible 
creatures unknown to the day. . 

The harsh cries of the night birds as they hunted their 
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reptile and rodent prey became part of his semiconscious 
dreams. The call of the prowling jackals and grunt of the 
Jungle pig were added to the shrieks of the devil birds. 

Large bats, with leathern wings, fluttered through the 
foliage of the tree overhead, and brushed down fragments 
of bark. A terrified beetle dropped from a bough with the 
thud of a small pebble. A snake glided by with no more 
sound than that of a rope being gently drawn over the 
dry soil. 

From invisible holes in the ground came forth an un- 
familiar crowd of living things to disport themselves under 
the dewy ferns and mosses with queer noises indicative of 
their share in the joy of life. 

All night long the lost man lay in the heart of this thronged 
world, listening to the chorus of the darkness with its cries, 
its screams, its snappings and suckings and rustlings. 

The first streak of dawn was a signal for the retirement 
of the prowlers of the night ; but the light that soon bathed 
the world did nothing towards dispelling his visions. It 
rather added tothem. He glanced up at the tree above him. 
Its twisted branches suggested the chain of mopila snakes. 
He turned on his side and raised himself to his hands and 
knees, that he might crawl out of their reach. He tried to 
stand; but stumbled over a root and fell. 

The sun climbed over the jungle-covered hill, and shone 
upon him. In its dazzling light the place seemed peopled 
with huge unfamiliar shapes, while he felt himself dwindled 
to the small proportion of a jungle rat. The forest appeared 
to be peopled with antediluvian animals, monsters that 
reared themselves on massive hind legs against the tree, 
and browsed upon the foliage that was thirty or forty feet 
from the ground. A mastodon lunged into view from the 
undergrowth and turned a fiery eye upon him. Would it 
come and crush him under its huge feet ? 

Anameless thing with a swollen snake’s body and elongated 
neck waddled down the game track on short, inadequate 
legs, dragging a long tail after it. 

Large armour-plated ant-eaters seemed to stop and 
examine him as he lay helpless, licking him with a horny 
tongue of hard rough texture. 

The ghosts of the prehistoric forest passed away and 
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vanished. Men approached and stood looking down at him 
with solemn faces. Were they real, or did they, too, belong 
to primeval times? Somehow they were more familiar 
than the beasts he had seen. One of them—was it a woman ? 
—stole near by herself, and gave him water to drink out of 
a cocoanut-shell. 

Once he thought he saw the old snake-charmer. In 
abject tones he prayed him to have compassion on him, and 
call some of his tribesmen to carry him away. Even as he 
pleaded the form of the Gipsy changed into that of a 
gigantic cobra, which expanded its hood and gazed at him 
with baleful eyes. In his helplessness he screamed aloud, 
but no response came. 

He was once more alone in the forest, imprisoned in its 
fastnesses, from which there was no hope of escape. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE pony came back late on Monday afternoon. The 
syce had a strange story to tell of having found the animal 
in a heated condition near the elephant rocks. Judging 
from the tracks the rider had pressed it at full speed to that 
point, and had then turned it loose to find its way back. 
It was fortunate that Fred did not require it to bring him 
home from Nellie Campbell’s bungalow. 

He had borrowed her pony again, and as he rode quietly 
back to Toona Kelli he had time for much reflection. 

Nellie’s greeting, when he first arrived at her house, 
was disturbing. She had kept up bravely until she saw 
the friend of her childhood. Then her self-restraint sud- 
rier gave way, and the tears, so long repressed, flowed 
reely. 

Profoundly moved at the sight of her distress, Fred did 
his best to comfort and console. Without knowing how it 
came about, he found her clinging to him, her arms round 
his neck, and his face bedewed by her tears. He held her 
kindly and gently, and let her cry, while he spoke words 
of comfort. Gradually the sorrowing daughter recovered 
her Self-possession. 

“You are very good to me, Fred!’ she said, as soon 
as she could command her voice. “I don’t know what I 
should do without you. I haven’t many friends; and 
those I have are ever so far down the valley. They couldn’t 
help me over business matters as you are doing.” 

‘““I am glad to be of use. Don’t cry, Nellie dear. I 

can’t bear to see you cry !”’ 

‘“‘ He was such a good father as well as companion and 
friend. I don’t know how I shall get on without him. It 
will be very lonely.”” And the blue eyes filled yet again to 
overflowing. _ 
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‘* We won’t let you be lonely. Gay and I will see to 
that. You will be too busy for one thing. You will have 
to carry on all your father’s work until we can find some 
one to act as superintendent—not an easy thing in these 
days when most of the men have gone home to the war.”’ 

‘‘[ don’t want any superintendent but you, Fred,” 
said Nellie, with a touch of her old spirit. 

Goldenham was silent for a space, and then he said— 

“‘ Tl do my best to run the place for you. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t believe that you need any help. You’re 
perfectly capable of doing the work yourself; but you must 
have an assistant.” 

‘*I don’t mind the idea of an assistant if you will act 
as visiting agent,”’ said Nellie, more cheerfully. 

‘“‘Charnes and I will gladly do that for you. As your 
father’s executors it will be our duty to do it, until the estate 
is handed over to you, and you release us from the executor- 


ship.” . 
‘* I shall not release you, Fred, from your duty as an old 
friend.”” She laid a stress on the word “you.” “I have 


no brother. I look to you to fill that position in my present 
trouble. I am sure my father would be pleased to think 
that I am in such safe hands.” 

‘* He knew what he was about when he left his daughter 
and his estate in our care; and you may be sure that we 
shall not betray the trust,’ responded Fred, warmly; he 
meant every word he said. 

Nellie was not aware of what had passed between him 
and Helen. Perhaps if she had comprehended their inten- 
tion she might not have spoken out so plainly nor made 
the demand on Fred. She was of a practical turn of mind, 
and had no leaning towards romantic sentiment. At the 
same time she was devotedly attached to Goldenham, with 
never a pang of jealousy on account of any other woman, 
- until Helen appeared on the scenes. Somehow she could 
not imagine Fred in love with a strange girl; still more 
difficult was it to picture any one in love with him with his 
lameness and general delicacy of health. By and by, in 
the fulness of time, there would be an understanding between 
them; he would ask and she would give. Just now any 
talk of love and marriage was impossible. It would be out 
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of place, and in a sort of way disloyal to her father’s memory. 
But it was certain that if Nellie pictured herself in the future 
at all, it was not as a lone woman managing an estate inde- 
finitely, but in partnership with Fred. She rose suddenly 
from her chair. 

““It is time you were off,” she said. ‘‘ You are tired. 
Come and see me to-morrow. It will be something to 
look forward to.”’ 

She placed her hand in his. Somehow the forlorn little 
figure in black appealed strongly to Goldenham’s pity. 
Without considering what the action might imply, he put 
his arm round her shoulder and gave her a brotherly kiss, 
just such a kiss as he had given her in bygone days when 
she was nothing more than a flapper and he little more than 
a good-natured boy of twenty. 

She returned the kiss gratefully and as spontaneously 
as Gay herself might have done. 

“Thank you, Fred! You have cheered me up and 
helped me to bear this terrible blow that has fallen on me 
so unexpectedly. I am deeply grateful.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes and left him. 
The pony was waiting at the verandah steps; in another 
minute he was in the saddle and riding down the long path 
through the tea which came almost to the very door of the 
bungalow. 

What a dear little woman she was to accept his help 
in that friendly way! In the few hours he had spent with 
her she seemed to have drawn close to him as a real lovable 
sister. She was less independent than Gay, and yet she 
was more self-reliant. She leaned upon him and accepted 
his counsel without once calling in question the wisdom of 
it as his sister would have done. Never once did the 
thought occur to him that Helen might have something to 
say to the arrangement he had made regarding the manage- 
ment of the estate. Helen, with her gentle, loving nature, 
could not be otherwise than ready to help the poor bereaved 
child. Fred had much to learn concerning the ways of 
women. With his thoughts thus pleasantly occupied, he 
encountered Geoffry as the latter walked moodily towards 
the Wanna Wella bungalow. 

They stopped and chatted for a few minutes. There 
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was very little more news to add to what had already been 
related in the newspapers. Fred was eager to tell Geoffry 
of his own doings with regard to Nellie, and to point out 
that there was no necessity for her to give up the estate 
for the present. 

“Nellie knows quite as much about the work in the 
tea-house as we do. As for the office work, she has prac- 
tically carried it on for her father for some time past, she 
tells me. What we must do is to find her an assistant, a 
man who can get up at five in the morning and go to roll- 
call, look after the weeders and pruners and pluckers, and 
see that her orders are carried out.” 

Geoffry, in ignorance of what had passed between Fred 
and Helen, warmly assented; he tried not to smile at a 
certain forecasting of the future which presented itself to 
his mind. 

‘* She is a wonderfully capable woman,” he said. ‘“* And 
she is also marvellously self-possessed. She never once 
broke down all through that terrible time at Kandy when 
her father was carried to the cemetery and she followed as 
chief mourner. I wished, as we were standing at the grave, 
that the tears would come. It wasn’t natural.”’ 

“Ah! well; they came to-day when I saw her on 
arrival, and again when I was coming away. Poor little 
girl! I feel so sorry for her all alone in that big bungalow.” 

‘*¢ She has a good old ayah.”’ 

“* 'What’s an ayah when a woman is in real trouble ? ”’ 
replied Fred, scornfully, with the conviction that no one 
could sympathize as he himself could. ‘“‘I was sorry to 
have to leave her. What she wants is the companionship 
of some one who understands her. I am afraid Gay could 
not be spared with all the children here, or she might have 
gone and stayed with her a few days.” 

Geoffry did not reply. He made a move as if to pro- 
ceed on his way. | 

“Wait a bit, Geoff. Can you come up to-morrow 
morning and go through some papers with me? They are 
Campbell’s. Nellie gave them to me to-day. She says 
we ought to read them as we are the executors.” 

‘“*] rather want to see to things at Wanna Wella ‘ 

“Then come in the afternoon. You can’t be doing 
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estate work all day. I shall expect you some time after 
tiffin, and you must stay to dinner,” said Fred, decisively, 
as he started the pony off. 

“Very well,” acquiesced Geoffry. He was thinking 
more of his interview with Gay than business with Fred. 
The sooner he got it over, the better it would be for his 
peace of mind and probably for hers as well. She herself 
had spoken of “‘ an explanation ” and made an appointment 
for the next day, when he supposed she would explain how 
it was that she was in another man’s arms in the forest. 

There was no doubt about the fact. He had seen her 
sitting on the pony and the man standing close to her. Not 
only were his arms about her, but hers were round his 
shoulders. She could not deny it if he taxed her with it; 
for he had witnessed the little episode with his own eyes. 
True, the couple were some distance away, and the man’s back 
was towards him ; but for all that the situation was clear. 

It had startled him; and at first sight roused a fierce 
flame of anger against the man. He was seized with an 
impulse to go forward and use his stick. But the animal 
instinct passed as suddenly as it came; and a sense of 
chivalrous honour supervened. He must not stay to look 
on at what the chief actors believed to be a private meeting. 

He had turned back immediately, and waited at the 
stables where Helen had joined him. He had been told by 
her that Gay had ridden into the forest, and he walked up 
the path to meet his little chum with the confidence of the 
accepted lover. No cloud shadowed his joy as he went with 
springing steps up the hill. The forest lying in the warm 
tropical sun seemed in sympathy with his happiness. Life 
for him was steeped in gold ; he trod on air rather than on 
earth. 

Then came that vision of his little chum in another man’s 
arms. 

The light of the brilliant day darkened; the warmth of 
the sun turned to a cold, grey chill, and his heart stood still. 

Never in his life had he received such a shock. Had he 

not seen it he could not have believed it possible. Her letters 
were surely the sweetest ever written by woman to gladden 
a lover’s heart. At that very moment they rested in his 
inner breast pocket, treasures too precious to be parted with. 
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They spoke of the awakening of a wonderful love. She gave 
responsively and freely of her best, a gift that he had believed 
was exclusively his own. 

Now it seemed that it was only a make-believe ; ‘the 

‘* gathering of scalps ” as she might have called it ;_ a victory 
to be added to a list. He wished he could disbelieve his 
own eyes; but when she came out of the forest with the 
man’s arm still resting on the back of the saddle—but 
discreetly removed from her waist—how could he continue 
to doubt the testimony of his sight ? 

Was it for this reason that she had refused to allow 
herself to be engaged? Was it to give Smith time and 
opportunity to speak ? Surely, surely his little chum could 
not be such a schemer, such an accomplished intriguer, such 
an outrageous flirt! The mere thought of it hurt him beyond 
measure. 

Gay had begged him to stay to dinner, and had taken it 
for granted that he would do so. He had pleaded fatigue ; 
and he left her with the i impression that he meant to turn 
in early. 

She would have been astonished and puzzled if she could 
have seen him sitting up far into the night, wakeful and 
restless ; now pacing the lonely hall, now sitting back in his 
long-armed chair trying to fix his attention on a book, unrested 
and thoroughly miserable. 

But Gay had little time for thought concerning her own 
affairs that evening. 

Fred found Helen waiting for him on the path leading 
through his own estate to the bungalow. He came upon 
her suddenly. His thoughts had been entirely with Nellie ; 
Helen had slipped from his mind altogether. 

“Ah! Helen! This is kind of you!” he cried, as he 
dismounted and told the syce to lead the pony back to Miss 
Campbell’s house. 

** Have you had a very tiring day ? ”’ she asked, with the 
sympathetic solicitude that has its fascination for the 
unmarried man. 

““ Not so tiring as—as———’’ he did not know how to 
express what he meant. It had been emotional rather than 
fatiguing, but it was difficult to say in what way. 

‘* Did you see Miss Campbell ? ” 
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Helen always called her Miss Campbell. Somehow she 
never felt disposed to fall into the familiarity of using the 
Christian name. 

“ Pve been with her all day. Poor girl! She is fright 
fully cut up over the death of her father.”’ 

** Naturally,’’ remarked Helen. ‘‘ You would not wish 
her to be callous and indifferent over such a loss.”’ 

** Geoffry says that she behaved nobly down at Kandy, 
and never once gave way. As soon as she saw me she melted 
into tears. Poor child! I was so sorry for her.” 

“‘T dare say it did her good. All women find relief in a 
good cry.” 

“Well! she had it, I can assure you; but she pulled 
herself together after a time, and we got through a lot of 
- business.” 

“* T suppose she will be going back to England as soon as 
she can get a passage.” 

“Not a bit of it!”’ responded Fred warmly. ‘ That 
isn’t Nellie! She will stay on for the present and run the 
estate. She asks me to be visiting agent. Of course I am 
very glad to accept the post, and I shall make it purely 
honorary.” - 

“You! Oh, Fred! You’re not strong enough for it. 
You can only just run Toona Kelli. When ” Helen 
blushed and hesitated. ‘“‘ By and by I mean to take some 
of the office work off your shoulders. It is possible that I 
may also be able to assist you in the supervision of some of 
the out-door and tea-house work as well.”’ 

“‘ I shouldn’t like to see you doing that,” protested Fred. 

** I can’t have you risking your health by adding to your 
labours. See how exhausted you are after the little extra 
you have done this week,”’ said Helen, with an authority that 
was by no means distasteful to the man at her side. His 
halting walk as he climbed the estate path corroborated all 
that she said. 

“* I must help Nellie! ’’ he replied rather feebly. 

“ There’s no must about it,’ cried Helen, with rising 
excitement. “‘ She has no claim on you!” 

Helen slipped her hand in his arm with an affectionate 
little gesture that had its attraction and brought back to his 
mind the relationship between them. 
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‘* You are very good to me. I don’t feel worthy of you,” 

- he said, as he looked into her handsome face, and realized his 
good fortune in having drawn to himself the love of such 
a capable woman. 

They walked on in a silence that said even more than 
words. She felt that he was dead tired by the dragging of 
his steps. 

“You ought to have ridden all the way home, and not 
attempted this walk. It was selfish of me to allow you to 
get off the pony,” said Helen, presently. “‘ Shall we stop and 
rest on this bank ? ”’ 

*“* ‘We must push on. Look at the clouds. We shall have 
another storm to-night; but it will be later, and we shall 
not have much lightning and thunder. We want another 
downpour for the tea. Did you make any attempt to-day to 
meet Gay’s impostor ? ” 

“I offered to go with her into the forest, but she said 
she wanted to ride—not walk—— ”’ 

“That reminds me I must get you a pony,” he inter- 
rupted. 
. All in good time, dear. We must see what Gay intends 
to do.” . 

** Tell me what Gay did to-day.” 

“‘She went off directly after tiffin, and she came back 
bringing Mr. Smith with her. Gay seems on very good 
terms with him. Mr. Charnes arrived before she returned, 
and asked where she was. When I told him that she had 
ridden up the ridge he started off to meet her. But he did 
not wait in the forest. They met at the stables.”’ 

‘““Is there anything between Gay and Geoffry, any 
understanding ? ” 

““ 1 could see no sign of it.. Mr. Charnes was very tired, 
and evidently in a hurry to get back to his bungalow.”’ 

“* And what about Smith? Had he come to see Gay ? ”’ 

“*T shouldn’t like to say. He didn’t look at all happy, 
and it crossed my mind that Gay had refused him.”’ 

** And she did not meet her loafer in the jungle ? ”’ 

** She said nothing about it, so we may suppose that she 
drew a blank.” 

“We must clear that matter up before we make our 
engagement known to the world,’’ remarked Eee: 
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Helen’s face wore an anxious expression. Never for a 
moment since Gay spoke had Noel Loveden been out of her 


““Of course, and fully satisfy Gay on the subject. It 
won't do for her to be looking askance at me. I feel that 
she will never receive me as a real sister-in-law until my 
widowhood is proved.” 

Fred glanced round at the storm that was gathering. 

** [think we must hurry. It may come on to rain at any 
minute,”’ he said, quickening his steps. ‘‘ Let me have your 
arm, Helen. I shall get on better that way.”’ 

It was twilight before they arrived at the bungalow. 
The lightning occasionally played over the cloud, but it did 
not flash overhead. The lamps were lighted, and the curtains 
drawn. The children had gone to their rooms, and under 
Gay’s and Catherine’s supervision they were preparing for 
what they called their “* biddy-bo.” 

By the time they were tucked under the mosquito 
curtains, the dressing-bell rang, and their elders retired to 
their own rooms to prepare for dinner. 

The rain fell heavily, but without any great crash of 
thunder to alarm the little ones this time. They were soon 
asleep; once in the land of dreams it would have required 
something unusually startling to awaken them. 

Dinner was again a quiet function as far as conversation 
was concerned. The downpour on the wooden roof was 
noisy and drowned their voices at first. Gradually the storm 
lessened in fury, and they could hear themselves speak 
without shouting. 

Gay was silent and abstracted. She was still puzzling 
her brains over Geoffry’s strange behaviour. In vain she 
tried to find a reason for it. She was not conscious of having 
given him offence in any way. His last letter, received only 
yesterday, was full of love and happy anticipation of their 
meeting. Never in her life had she seen him so depressed, 
so unlike himself. She could only conclude that some- 
thing had occurred at Kandy to make him anxious and pre- 
occupied. She recalled an expression let drop by John 
Smith that hinted at his possible detention there on account 
of his own personal business. Was it money trouble? or 
labour trouble connected with the estate? or was it some 
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unsatisfactory news about the shipping of his tea? It was 
of no use trying to guess; she must have patience. Her 
thoughts were abruptly dispersed by Fred. 

‘““Gay, you took your afternoon ride as usual, Helen 
tells me. Did you meet any one in the jungle? ”’ 

Gay glanced for a brief moment at Catherine, who had 
been left in ignorance of the developments of the last few 
days. 

** Mr. Smith was passing down the forest on his way to 
his bungalow.” 

She thought it best not to mention Smith’s extraordinary 
action in riding back into the forest instead of proceeding 
to his house. 

‘“* Any one else ? ’’ asked Fred, who was not interested in 
Smith’s movements. 

“‘ A stranger who was going up the ridge.”’ 

‘“* The same man you met before ? ” 

Gay nodded her head, but made no comment. 

‘* Did you ask him if we could show him any hospitality ? ”’ 
As Gay did not reply immediately, Fred continued, addressing 
his remarks to Catherine. ‘Ours is the last house—or 
first—on this side of the jungle for the traveller; and if he 
wants a meal, either going or coming, and a couple of hours 
rest, he can have it.” He turned to Gay again. “I hope 
you made the stranger understand that we should be happy 
to entertain him if he wished to stop.” 

‘““I begged him to come in; he seemed so tired and 
worn out. At first he was inclined to accept my invitation ; 
but just as we were starting from the place where I met 
him, Mr. Smith unfortunately came in sight on his way down. 
The stranger was shy of being seen—I suppose on account 
of his travel-worn appearance—and he turned back into 
the forest by one of the game tracks used by the Gipsies 
and disappeared.’ 

While she spoke Helen’s eyes were fixed upon her with 
a strange wistfulness. Fred noted the expression and sighed. 
Was she slipping from him almost before he could fully 
realize his good fortune ? 

‘“* Probably he is known to Smith, and was afraid of 
being recognized,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Did he give you the same 
name as when you met him before ? ”’ 
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“* He answered to the name when I used it.” 

** We must sift this matter to the bottom,’’ declared Fred, 
as they rose from the table. ‘I don’t like the thought of 
a European loafer hanging about these jungles. He is 
evidently hiding from the police. I must take means to 
clear up the mystery.” 

Gay smiled at Fred’s assumption of authority. What 
with Helen on one side and Nellie on the other he was 
coming out in a new light. He, Helen, and Catherine went 
to the drawing-room, where a log fire blazed on the open 
hearth. The curtains were drawn, and a large standard 
lamp with a rose-coloured shade threw a soft light over the 
room. 

Gay remained behind in the dining-room to speak to 
Pedro on a matter connected with the housekeeping. When 
she had given her orders she went to her room to find some 
needlework. Just now she felt that she could not sit idle; 
she must have something to occupy her thoughts. 

She turned up the lamp and opened a drawer in her 
wardrobe to look for a half-finished pinafore that she was 
making for one of the children. As she stood by the open 
drawer her ear caught the faint sound of a tap on the glass 
portion of the door that opened on to the side verandah. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THe glass was shaded by a curtain of green silk, drawn at 
night, but pushed back during the day. The sound of finger- 
tips tapping on the window was repeated. Her thoughts 
flew to two men, Loveden and Smith. It might be either. 

She waited till the tap came yet again; then she unlocked 
and opened the door. : 

There was nobody. The light of the lamp streamed out 
into the darkness, which seemed like a wall in its density. 
The lamp illuminated the drops of water hanging on the 
foliage and on the blossoms of the fuchsias, the passion 
flowers, the bignonia and the tea roses growing in profusion 
just outside the verandah. 

She went out into the covered way. The rain still fell 
gently. The lightning had ceased, and the forest no longer 
echoed with the thunder. The only sound to be heard above 
the tinkle of the rain, and the splash of the water as it dripped 
from the eaves of the wooden roof was a chorus of frogs. 

‘**Js any one there?’ she asked. Then, as no reply was 
forthcoming, she advanced to the edge of the top step, just 
short of the drip, and called softly, ““Mr. Loveden! Mr. 
Loveden! Come in at once and let me shut the door. It 
is cold and wet, not fit for any one to be out in such a 
night.”’ 

A halting step sounded on the path, and a figure emerged 
from the darkness into the light that streamed through the 
open door. It was Loveden, tall, gaunt, and soaked to the 
skin. She ran out into the rain and took him by the arm. 

**Come in at once! You are keeping me in the rain, 
and I have only & thin dress on. I shall be wet through in 
a minute,” 

She appealed to him wa he was a constant visitor and 
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trusted to his old instinct of courtesy to make him comply 
with her request. If once she could get him inside the room 
she believed that she could keep him there. - 

He responded mechanically to her request and entered 
the room. She shut the door, locked it and put the key 
in her pocket. A small wood fire burned upon the hearth. 
It seemed to draw the forlorn sodden figure like a magnet. 
He went to it stepping over the carpet with squelching boots 
that must have been filled with water. 

“Sorry !’’ he murmured. “I’m not fit to come into a 
lady’s room; but oh! I’m so cold!” 

ax shivered and extended his hands over the glowing 
wood. 

** Tam very glad you have come,”’ replied Gay, wondering 
if she dared leave him for a moment while she called Fred. 

““Could I have a little hot whisky and water ?—but, 
whatever you do, don’t call a servant! IsSchmidt here ? ” 
he asked, with sudden suspicion, histeeth chattering to such 
an extent that he could scarcely enunciate his words. 

“No! no!” replied Gay, hastily. ‘‘ He’s miles away 
by this time.”’ 

““In the forest,” he said, with the ghost of a chuckle. 
** The old snake-charmer will look after him and keep him 
away from this side of the hill. The Gipsy told me to 
come to you. He said I should be safe here and out of 
the rain; safer than in the forest where Schmidt is still 
hunting for me. Whose room is this?” he asked, glancing 
round at the bed. 

“* Mine, and you’re welcome to it. No one will dare to 
enter my bedroom ; least of all your enemy.” 

Her words comforted and reassured the poor fugitive, 
who cowered still closer over the fire. 

‘** Dakshi was right. Schmidt will never dare to show 
his cursed face here.”’ 

*“* ‘Why didn’t you come before it began to rain? You 
are wet through. Let me call my brother and he will help 
you to change,”’ said Gay. 

“No! no! I trust no one but yourself. I will dry 
myself before the fire, and when the rain stops I will go back 
to Dakshi.”’ 

“You may trust my brother as you trust me. He will 
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bring the hot whisky and water, which you must have at 
once.” 

She moved towards the door. In a moment he was up 
ran at herside. She allowed herself to be drawn back to the 

re. 

* Take off your coat,” she said, as she would have 
spoken to Fred. 

“* If you don’t mind, I should be glad to dry it.” 

She touched his sleeve and helped him to extricate him- 
self from its sodden folds. 

““Oh! you are wet! wet through, indeed! This means 
fever again. Now your waistcoat.”’ 

She hauled at the garment in question. The flannel 
shirt was in no better plight. She went to her wardrobe 
and took out a thick coarse tweed coat, which she threw 
over his shoulders. At that moment she heard a step in 
the passage. It was Fred’s limp, and she thanked her 
lucky stars. Opening the door suddenly she said : 

“Come in here, Fred! Quick! quick!” 

; In another second he was inside, and she had closed the 
oor. 

* This is my brother, Mr. Loveden. He will help you 
into some dry clothes which I will fetch.”’ 

She slipped away with all the speed available and brought 
back a dressing gown, a sleeping suit, and a dry flannel shirt. 
By this time ague had seized Loveden, and he shook so much 
that he could no longer stand. Fred needed no telling what 
to do. 

“Get the whisky and water, Gay, and send Nurse 
Catherine with it. She will understand what is needed. 
Don’t upset Helen.” 7 

Gay called Catherine from the drawing-room. 

““An Englishman has just come in from the jungle. 
He has lost his way, and been caught in the storm. Put 
on your cap and apron. He will be in a high fever presently 
and will want a nurse.” 

In a very short time Loveden turned a startled glance to 
the opening door. He saw a hospital nurse enter with a 
tray. He clutched Fred by the arm. 

‘* Who is she ? ”’ he whispered. 

‘“‘ Nurse Catherine. You may trust her. She will help 
you into bed.”’ 
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** Is she English ? ” 

‘* English ? Of course she is, as English as you are.”’ 

By this time Catherine, with the experience of an old 
hand, had taken possession of the case. Almost before Gay 
could close the door after her, the nurse was divesting the 
patient of his wet garments, and was clothing him in the 
warm dry things provided by Gay from her brother’s ward- 
robe. In ten minutes Loveden was tucked up in Gay’s 
bed, a hot bottle at his feet, and the homely remedies that 
the bungalow could furnish, at his lips. 

“Who are you?” asked Fred, staring down at the 
stranger. 

‘* Noel Loveden. My wife is here, isn’t she ? Send her 
to me, Miss Goldenham,”’ he pleaded, looking at Gay, who 
had returned to take away the wet clothes. ‘‘ You promised 
that I should see her.”’ 

““T will go and fetch her,” she replied, gathering up an 
armful of the cast-off garments. 

Fred had become rather white. He glanced at Gay. 
The revelation of the stranger’s identity had been a shock 
in spite of all that she had told him. He had clung to the 
belief that the loafer, as he had termed Loveden, was some 
unfortunate European in distress, who had got hold of the 
name and was using it. Gay understood what was in his 
mind. The moment had arrived for the identification of the 
man which might carry with it the wrecking of all his hopes. 

‘“* Stay where you are, Fred,”’ said Gay, as she left the 
room and went swiftly to the drawing-room. Helen looked 
up as she entered, and a shadow of disappointment crossed 
her face as she saw that it was Gay, and not her brother. 

“* ‘Where’s Fred ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ He went off to get some 
matches for his cigarette. And where’s Catherine ? ”’ 

“They are both in my room. Helen, your husband has 
called in for shelter from the rain, and 

“*My husband, he is dead!” she interrupted in a sharp 
quick tone. 

“* Come and see for yourself.”’ 

** Where is he ? ”’ cried Helen, rising from her comfortable 
seat by the fire, the colour leaving her face. 

** He is in my room ; he came in through the garden.”’ 

Helen did not wait to hear more. She pushed past Gay, 
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and hurried to the bedroom. Opening the door she walked 
straight tothe bed. Catherine had thrown up the mosquito 

curtain. The sick man looked up at her, and lifted his thin 
arms. She stared at him with unreco eyes. 

“Helen! Lennie, my Lennie!” he cried in a broken 
voice. 

A man may be changed in appearance, but his voice 
remains the same. It is impossible to disguise it. It was 
the case now. 

Helen dropped on her knees by the bed and fiung her 
arms about him. 

‘“* Noel, my husband! Noel, darling! You have come 
back from the dead ! 

Fred and Gay left the room, and the sister softly put her 
arm round the brother with a sympathy she found impossible 
to put me words: 

* * * * 

Gay was in fie garden with the children on the following 
afternoon. There was a delicious scent of blossom in the 
air. The rain had set every plant quivering with fresh life 
and springing sap. The watcher could almost see the growth 
from hour to hour in some of the more tender trailing creepers. 
Excepting for the ayahs and Rodrigues, the children’s man 
servant, she was alone with them. 

Fred had gone to the Campbell estate. Catherine and 
Helen were in charge of the invalid, and Dr. Caversham had 
come, and was paying a long visit. It had been impossible 
to get-him up to Toona Kelli before the afternoon. A mes- 
senger had been sent at daybreak, and he had brought back 
written instructions and a bottle of medicine in answer to 
Catherine’s explicit note. 

The Doctor arrived to find the patient with a high 
temperature, but free from excitement and nervousness. 

** If he hadn’t come to the bungalow for shelter he would 
have died,’’ he said. ‘‘ What was he doing out there in the 
forest ? ” 

Catherine explained the circumstances, for Gay had found 
it necessary to tell a part of the story. She omitted all 
mention of the manner in which Loveden had lost his eye. 
It was easily believed that the accident had been caused by 

shrapnel during the fighting. When Loveden recovered he 
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might give them as much of his history as he chose; but for 
the present it was enough to say that he had escaped from 
Germany; and after frightful privation had arrived in 
Ceylon, where he had left his wife and children. It was 
evident to the Doctor that he was suffering from a species 
of shell-shock which drove him into hiding; and that the 
approach of the monsoon with torrential showers had obliged 
him to go to the bungalow where he chanced to hear that 
his wife was staying. 

** Is it likely that Mr. Loveden will try to get into the 
forest again?’ asked Catherine of Dr. Caversham, as they 
went into the deserted drawing-room. 

‘* Not in the least likely. The stuff I am giving him will 
quiet the nerves.”’ : 

** Miss Goldenham has removed his clothes and his boots, 
I find. That is one way of preventing him from starting 
on another wild-goose chase. Shall we be able to pull him 
through ?”’ she asked a little anxiously. Her experience 
enabled her to understand how very ill he was. 

“‘I think and hope so: but, of course, I cannot tell at 
present. We'll do our best, you and I, to get him on his 
le in.” 

The rest of the conversation concerned no one but them- 
selves. 

It was in the garden under the orange trees that Geoffry 
found Gay, surrounded by the children. She looked up 
with a smile of welcome as he approached, and pointed to a 
garden chair. She was in the middle of a story to which 
the children were listening with rapt attention. 

“Yes, Gay! Go on!” cried Betty, who was sitting on 
her lap. ; 

‘** T am in charge,” she explained. ‘“‘ Catherine and Helen 
are both busy in the house.”’ 

‘* Please go on, Gay dear!’’ pleaded another child, who 
was hanging on the back of her chair. 

‘Yes, do; we shall have plenty of time for our talk 
when the children go to tea,” said Geoffry. 

He had come to the conclusion after twenty-four hours’ 
hard thinking, that whatever Gay might do, however much 
she might pain him, he would have to forgive her. He could 
not put her out of his life, and cut himself adrift in anger. 
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After all, she should come first. If she could be happy with 
such a man as Smith, then he must do his best to forget all 
that had passed, including the mad week of love and hope 
and faith that had been blasted in one fiery moment of 
illumination. 

But Smith! the man was not worthy of her! Rumour, 
moreover, was already connecting his name in an un- 
pleasant manner with the sedition of the Sinhalese. 

Geoffry had arrived at Toona Kelli after a night of self- 
discipline in a kindly frame of mind, having himself well 
in hand. He assumed the old attitude of friendliness and 
resolutely controlled every word and look. He sat at 
ease now in his wicker chair, and tried to put back the clock. 
Gay was in her teens once more, and he was the friend of 
her youth ; not the lover of her womanhood. He reminded 
himself of the difference of age between them, and blamed 
himself for his folly in thinking that he could bridge the years 
and bring himself on a level with a girl of twenty. 

The task of retracing his steps was not easy. Under the 
warmth of the love he had poured out so freely in his letters, 
she had expanded like one of the flowers of her forest. There 
was a subtle change. The old light-hearted self-devoted 
Gay was gone, and in her place was a new Gay, infinitely 
sweeter and more alluring. 

Was he right in coming thus like a moth to the candle to 
singe his wings again? Gay’s voice broke into his rumina- 
tions. 

“* And when the brave prince had killed all his enemies——_”’ 

“Were they Germans ? ”’ asked one of the boys. 

“Yes; all Germans; he walked out of the jungle and 
sat down to rest because he was very tired.” 

“' Did you find him in the jungle ? ” 

‘I found him resting. He is big and tall and very thin, 
because he is so strong. He has only one eye ;_ but it doesn’t 
matter. He can see better with one eye than we can with 
two.” | 

“* Can he see as far as this ? ’’ asked Betty. 

“I think so, because he asked if Billy and Norman were 
good boys.”’ 

Gay looked at the two little pickles, who at once gave 
themselves away. 
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“It was Billy’s fault that I was naughty. He told me 
that I might play with water, and you wouldn’t be angry, 
Gay ! ”’ said Norman, penitently. 

‘** Ah, well! the prince knows that you didn’t mean to 
be naughty,”’ said Gay, consolingly. ‘‘ When he had finished 
the story of his fights, he said he felt very lonely; and he 
asked me if I would let him be Daddy to a nice little boy and 
girl. I said I would think about it.” 

*“* Can he be my Daddy ? ”’ asked Norman. 

** You have a father already ; he is in Colombo.” 

Norman’s face fell. He had never heard of a little boy 
having two daddies, and he felt that it was useless to pursue 
the subject. 

** Can I have him for mine ? ”’ asked another child. 

Gay shook her head. ‘‘ You mustn’t be greedy; you 
have a father too.”’ 

“I haven’t got a father, because mine died fighting the 
Germans,”’ cried Billy. ‘‘ When I grow up, I’m going to 
die fighting the Germans. Gay, dear! can’t I have him ? ” 

The young rogue laid his cheek against her arm, and 
looked up at her with pleading brown eyes. 

“1 thought of you; but there was that unfortunate 
water business,” replied Gay, with due solemnity, 

** Dearest! we didn’t mean to be naughty. We were 
only seeing who could spit the water furthest !”’ 

‘Shocking! Did you ever hear of such naughtiness ? ”’ 
said Gay, turning to Geoffry, who found it difficult to preserve 
a becoming gravity. ‘“ They were wet through from their 
chins to their waists, and we had to change their smocks.”’ 

*‘ I’m afraid Billy would be rather a handful,”’ answered 
Geoffry. ‘“‘ But if your prince can see so well with his one 
eye, he will be able to see all Billy’s mischief. It might be 
a good thing to give him a one-eyed father.’”’ Then he lowered 
his voice. “‘ Gay! what are you talking about ? ”’ 

“* She’s telling us about her forest prince,’’ said one of 
the elder girls. ‘‘ He’s such a brave man, and she does love 
him so!” 

A smile was in Gay’s eyes, but her lips were quite serious 
as she continued. 

“I hope I didn’t do wrong. I promised to let him be 
Daddy to Billy and Betty because they haven’t got a father. 
The rest of you have all got fathers.” 
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‘* Only ours have got two eyes! I want one with one eye,” 
complained a small child, beginning to scent a piece of favour- 
itism on Gay’s part. 

** And Billy has got @ one-eyed geegee already. Gay, 
darling! it isn’t fair,’’ said one of the little girls. 

- And my Daddy can’t see properly even though he has 
two eyes,” chimed in another. ‘‘ He has to wear glasses, and 
he’s always losing them.”’ 

“* Was he pleased when you told him ? ”’ asked Betty. 

“Very pleased; he put his arm round me like this as 
I sat upon the pony and said, ‘ You are very good and kind 
to me!’ Then I asked him to come back with me to see 
Billy and Betty ; but he shook his head. ‘I don’t want to 
frighten the children,’ he said. ‘I will come after they are 
asleep. You must tell them about me.’ So last night the 
prince came down the forest path in the rain, when you were 
all asleep. He knocked at my verandah door, and I let him 
in. Poor prince! he was so cold and wet ! I called Nurse 
Catherine, and she gave him some warm dry clothes and put 
him into bed.” 

‘* Into your bed, Gay ? ” 

“Yes; my bed; and I slept in Nurse Catherine’s, 
because she had to sit up all night with the prince.” 

“* ‘When can we see our new Daddy ? ”’ asked Betty. 

““I don’t know, dear. Doctor Caversham and Nurse 
Catherine will say when. They are talking about it now.” 

“‘ They have to put their heads very close together when 
they talk about sick people,”’ said Betty. 

** And the Doctor ho ids Nursie’s hand tight so she can’t 
run away when he is speaking,”’ said another. 

‘““Nursie gets so red! I don’t think she likes being 
held,”’ remarked a third. 

It all poured out in a stream, and Gay could not stem 
the tide of comment. The little people were close observers 
although they were unable to read the signs. She caught 
Geoffry’s puzzled look and went off in a peal of laughter. 
Billy gazed at her without moving a muscle, As soon as 
he could make himself heard he said : 

** You will marry the prince, won’t you, Gay ? ” 

“No, Billy! Not I! How can I marry him if he is 
to be your Daddy ? What should we do with Mummie ? ” 
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“She must marry him too,” said soft-hearted little 
Betty, who was not going to have any one left out in Gay’s 
fairy tale. 

** I shall give him up to Mummie,”’ said Gay generously. 

“* Even though you found him all by yourself ? ” 

“Yes. Now let’s have a game in the shade.” She put 
Betty down and rose from her chair. The child protested, 
demanding to be taken at once to see her new Daddy. 
** You must wait, little one ; the prince is still asleep. Come 
along, Geoff. You take the boys, and I'll take the girls, 
and we'll see how many prisoners we can make.” 

They had a big romp until Gay, breathless with running, 
dropped into her chair. 

‘Do tell me the meaning of your wonderful story ?”’ 
he asked, as he seated himself by her side. 

“I can’t now. Look! Here comes Fred. Ask him, 
and he will tell you who the prince is.” 

Goldenham, who was just returning from Nellie’s house, 
greeted Geoffry warmly. 

“So glad you have come! I’ve got such a lot to talk 
about. Nellie wants to know if she may 

Gay lost the rest of the sentence as the two men walked 
away towards the bungalow. She saw no more of them till 
the tea-bell rang. Geoffry, with Dr. Caversham and Nurse 
Catherine, joined her in the drawing-room. Fred took his 
tea in his room, and Helen remained with her husband. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


As soon as tea was over there were shouts for Gay from the 
children. 

‘You promised, Gay—you promised !’’ was the chorus. 

“What did I promise, you little pickles ? ”’ 

“That you would take us to the tea-house and let us 
see the big wheel.” 

The big wheel, worked by a turbine with the leather 
strap that turned the machinery, was a never-failing source 
of interest and amusement to the little ones. The factory 
held other delights as well. 

““ May I come too?” asked Geoffry, looking at Gay. 

“If you like. Have you finished your business with 
Fred ? ” 

“* For the present.” 

Charnes did not offer to go with the children because 
he wanted their company. At this present moment he 
would gladly have dispensed with them all. He wanted 
Gay to himself. The longer the promised explanation was 
deferred the more he craved for it. Was he never to find 
her alone and with a quiet minute to devote to their own 
affairs? Whether he liked it or not it was his turn now 
to “ wait and see.”’ 

Fred had told him briefly that Noel Loveden had arrived 
like one from the grave; that he had escaped from im- 
prisonment in Germany; that he was suffering from shell- 
shock; and that he was lying very ill in Gay’s own room. 
For further details he referred Geoffry to Gay herself, 
saying that he wanted to talk about Nellie’s business. 

Then there was the story Gay was telling the children, 
of how she discovered the one-eyed prince in the forest, 
and how, she said, ‘‘ He put his arms round me as I sat on 
the pony, like this.” 

The hot blood flew to Geoffry’s face, and his heart gave 
a bound as a suspicion eee him that, after all, his 
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eyes might have deceived him, not as to the fact that some 
one was standing by the pony, but as to that person’s 
identity. He had jumped to a conclusion on seeing Smith 
with Gay as she came out of the forest ; and only now did 
the thought strike him that the figure clasping Gay in his 
arms might not have been Smith, but some one else; some 
one who did not matter as far as the vital issue of his love 
was concerned. 

They started with the children. There was not much 
time to spare for the walk, as the sun would set in an hour, 
and it would be necessary to return to the house. 

The tea-factory was built by the side of the river below 
the bungalow. The path to it was a steep slope with a few 
zigzags. No sooner was the party out of the garden than the 
children began to run. Rodrigues managed to keep abreast 
with the boys. The two ayahs shepherded the stragglers 
behind. Gay and Geoffry found themselves alone. 

‘* Fred told you of the coming of Mr. Loveden?”’ said © 
Gay in the frank cheerful manner of old, a manner that had 
its attractions in those days, but which now seemed to rise 
up as a barrier between them in their new relations. 

‘* He outlined the bare facts, but said that I must come 
- to you for the details; he had no time to tell me. Nellie’s 
affairs are of vital consequence apparently to Fred, and 
nothing else matters.” 

‘** Dear old Fred! He is so accustomed to be taken 
care of and fussed over by others that it is something quite 
novel and exciting to find the tables turned, and himself 
fussing over a lonely woman who needs his care.” 

** Where did you discover Loveden ? ” 

** In the jungle, where under the influence of shell-shock 
and something else, he was in hiding.” 

‘* May I know the story ?” he asked. 

‘““T am going to tell you everything,” she said after a 
slight pause. ‘I was not able to do this with Fred; but 
I intended from the very beginning to make a clean breast 
of it to you. I badly wanted your advice at one time, but 
things moved of themselves. It is said that every un- 
answered letter answers itself in time; so my difficulty was 
solved without counsel.”’ 

Then she related the history of Loveden from the time 
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he was taken prisoner. The only item she omitted for the 
present was the name of his pursuer. Even now Gay was 
inclined to give Smith the benefit of the doubt; she only 
connected him with Loveden on that occasion when his 
sudden appearance in the jungle had given the poor fugitive 
a fit of nerves, and caused him to rush away in one of those 
uncontrollable panics that accompany shell-shock. The 
sight of a cooly had had the same effect. 

‘“It was on Sunday, the day before yesterday, that 
Mr. Loveden confessed to me who he was. It came as a 
surprise and a shock to me. Imagine my horror when on 
my return from the jungle, Fred announced his engagement 
to Helen! It left me dumb for a minute. I could only 
gasp out the word, ‘Impossible!’ After hearing what 
had happened between the two, I knew I had only one course 
to follow. I had to face the music and tell them that Helen 
was not a widow.” 

‘“* Did you do it ?”’ 

‘“T did, and was not believed. They thought I was 
romancing, and that I had been imposed upon by some 
loafing scamp who was hiding from the police.” 

‘* Poor little chum!” said Geoffry softly. 

““Then yesterday, as I told you, I vee Mr. Loveden 
again and made him understand that his wife was here 
staying with me in the bungalow. He was very much 
moved, poor fellow, to think that his wife and children were 
so near, and that his wife was actually wearing mourning 
for him. He had a bad breakdown. I did my best to 
console him, and I rather fancy that it did him good. It 
took his thoughts off himself, and relieved the pressure on 
his brain. He was quite prepared to come home with me 
when Mr. Smith—— 

“Oh, Gay, do come this way!” cried Betty, issuing 
from the door of the tea-house with consternation written 
on her face. “ Billy is putting that silly little cry-baby, 
Pearl, into a tea-box, and is covering her with tea to send 
her to England—— * 

Gay did not wait to hear more. She was off like a 
clucking old hen to rescue Pearl, a fairy of five years, from 
her entombment. She had to shake the tea out of her 
curls as well as calm the fears of the terrified mite. 
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There was disorder in the big packing-room. The tea- 
maker and his assistants stood looking on in helpless 
laughter, for the mischief being done under Billy’s leader- 
ship was not beyond repair. The ayahs were beaten off 
wd Helen’s young hopeful, who flung handfuls of tea at 
them. 

Rodrigues, who might have coped with Billy’s activities 
by sheer force, was holding tight on to Norman. Prompted 
by Billy, Norman’s one desire at the moment was to crawl 
into the sirocco, where the tea was fired, to ‘*‘ see what it 
was like.” 

Geoffry ran to his assistance, and removed the pro- 
testing child, while Rodrigues headed off others bent on 
the same object. Then there was a romp in the withering- 
room, a delightful place for hide-and-seek among the great 
stacks of trays that reached nearly to the ceiling. Gay 
and Geoffry had to join to captain the two parties. This 
was a tolerably safe spot as there was no opportunity of 
getting into mischief. When tired of this game, they made 
a beeline, led by Billy, for the fermenting shed, and hands 
were dipped into the warm moist masses lying in the hods. 
Each fist extracted a little ball of juicy leaves. In view 
of bathing operations which would presently take place 
on going to bed, they were allowed to carry away their spoil. 

They were not often permitted to visit the tea-house ; 
but when the treat was given it partook of the nature of 
a wild and exhilarating orgy, never to be forgotten. 

As the sun touched the edge of the hill they left the 
factory. The untiring little feet scampered up the path 
towards the bungalow in the same order in which they came 
down, Billy leading and Pearl with the ayahs behind. Gay 
and Geoffry followed. 

Gay had broken off her story abruptly with the mention 
of Smith’s name. Geoffry went straight back to that point ; 
it was of Smith that he wanted to speak. At the same 
time he was finding it more and more difficult to say what 
was burning in his mind. It was nothing less than that 
he wished her well and desired her happiness before all 
things. At the same time he felt impelled to tell her that 
circumstances were developing which might involve Smith 
in serious trouble. 
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*“So Loveden was nervous about meeting Smith, and 
bolted. What was he afraid of ? ” 

Gay paused; then she determined to tell him all. Half 
confidences were no good. 

‘* He believed that he was a German agent.” 

Geoffry did not make any comment. He hoped by his 
silence that she would understand that he shared Loveden’s 
belief. Gay took up the threads of her story and explained 
the reason for the fugitive’s fears. Then she described 
Loveden’s arrival in the rain, wet and soaked to the skin and 
shivering with fever. 

“* Tf he wasn’t actually pursued after I met him yesterday, 
he must have imaginedit. He has dropped words that make 
Nurse Catherine believe that he was desperately hunted.” 

‘** Did he mention the name of his pursuer ? ”’ 

‘* He talks of Johann Schmidt.” 

‘““German for John Smith.” Geoffry looked at Gay and 
took the plunge. ‘“‘ Of course I can’t presume to say for 
certain that the two are one and the same person; but J 
think you ought to know that the police have reason for 
believing that our friend John Smith is nothing less than a 
German agent and a German spy.” 

** Quite likely,” responded Gay, undisturbed by the in- 
formation. ‘“‘ After all, we none of us know much about 
him. But as to a fiendish design to blind a man who person- 
ally has done him no harm, it is a little difficult to believe. 
On Sunday I was in the jungle and Mr. Smith overtook me. 
He said he was on his way to Asseri’s village. He sat down 
to rest for ten minutes by my side; and while we talked I 
saw him, tired as he was, get up and put a large beetle on its 
legs. I accused him of being fond of dumb things. He 
replied that he did not love them ; but all the same he could 
not stand by and see them suffer or struggle without wishing 
to help them. It seems impossible that such a man could 
be hounding poor Mr. Loveden to blind him! I don’t like 
Mr. Smith, as you know, but I must be just and give the 
devil his due!” 

Geoffry stared at her in perplexity. He had been so 
convinced that it was Smith who was standing by the pony 
that he could not get rid of the impression all at once. It 
was being slowly born in upon his mind that he had made a 
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hideous mistake. Yes; it was Loveden he had seen, and 
not Smith. What a fool he had been! How thankful he 
was that he had not rushed into angry speech and allowed 
her to see the unworthy suspicion that was in his mind! 
He dared not speak lest he should betray himself. He must 
be patient and wait for an opportunity of re-establishing 
his position. Then, if Heaven was kind to him, she would 
ask no questions, but accept his worship and homage without 
demanding an explanation. 

** Are the police after Mr. Smith ? ’ asked Gay, who was 
looking towards the vanishing troop of children. ‘I say! 
We must hurry up! We want to keep the bungalow fairly 
quiet, and one never knows from one hour to another what 
Billy and his devoted admirer and follower, Norman, may be 
up to.” 

e She quickened her steps and hastened on. 

‘* The police have reason to believe that Smith supplied 
the Sinhalese with arms and fanned the spirit of rebellion,” 
said Geoffry. 

‘* That is a more likely tale than Mr. Loveden’s; but the 
strange part about it is that the old Gipsy said exactly the 
same thing—that Mr. Smith was hunting him down to 
destroy the remaining eye. It is far more likely that Mr. 
Smith went back to the forest yesterday to elude the police 
than to hunt Mr. Loveden.”’ 

‘* Did he go back ?” 

‘* Yes; he rode the pony at a great pace to the elephant 
rocks, and then turned it loose to find its way home. The 
syce met it and ledit home. Whois this riding up the estate 
path to the bungalow ?” she asked, as she caught sight of 
a figure in dark blue. ‘“ Why! it’s a police Superintendent. 
Geoffry, you stay and see him. [ll hurry on after the 
children.”’ : 

Charnes waited till the officercame up. A short conversa- 
tion took place, and the Superintendent turned back without 
coming on to the bungalow. He had learned what he wanted 
to know, and had no time to waste, for it was getting late. 

Geoffry strode on up the garden path. Oh! for just 
ten minutes alone with his little chum! Would -he get 
it? By the time he reached the bungalow she had dis- 
appeared with her flock. He sighed and resigned himself 
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to the inevitable. Her many nursery duties would keep 
her busy for some time, and she would not appear till the 
dinner-bell rang. 

He found Caversham at a loose end, and carried him off 
to Fred’s sitting-room, where the three men smoked and two 
of them discussed Loveden’s strange adventures. Charnes 
found that he knew more than his companions, thanks to 
Gay’s confidences. He relapsed into silence and left them 
to do the talking. He reported his interview with the 
police officer. 

‘It will go hard with Smith if they can prove that he 
supplied the arms,” said Caversham. “I am not sure that 
he won’t be shot.”’ 

‘** Can they catch him ? ” asked Fred. 

“I don’t see how he can get away from an island like 
this,’? remarked the doctor. 

Helen was not present at the dinner table. She had 
offered to stay with the invalid, who could not be left. As 
soon as dinner was over Nurse Catherine hurried back to 
relieve her, and Caversham made the patient an excuse to 
follow. Gay with Geoffry and Fred went into the drawing- 
room. Before settling down to his cigarette, Fred excused 
himself and went back to the dining-room. He wanted to 
see Helen, with whom he had had no opportunity of speaking 
privately since the bombshell had fallen and altered the 
conditions of their relationship. He found her in the 
dining-room, sitting down to a belated dinner. 

““QOh, Helen! haven’t you had anything to eat yet. 
I thought we sent some food to you,” he said, seating him- 
self in his old place at the head of the table close to her. 

‘‘Pedro brought me a tray; but I told him I should 
prefer to wait if he would keep the dinner warm. He has 
done so, and just given me some delicious soup,”’ she said, 
self-possessed and undisturbed by the whirl of recent events. 

‘‘ May I stay with you and keep you company ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘That will be very nice of you,” she replied, with a 
grateful glance. 

Somewhat to his surprise she showed no sign of being 
confused or disconcerted at finding herself alone with him. 

‘*I—I hope your husband is better. I’ve been away all 
day and very busy, as you may imagine.” 
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“‘I’m sure that you will overtax your strength, Fred, as 
I have told you before,” she said calmly. “You’re not 
strong, and you have many things to worry you. I am 
afraid that I have been a disturbance in your life. I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

_ “Forgive you!” heexclaimed. ‘There is nothing to for- 
give. How could we know that your husband was alive?” 

““We couldn’t. After the letters I received from the 
War Office I never dreamt that it was possible. You won’t 
think badly of me, will you?” 

‘‘ Indeed not!” he protested. ‘Why should 1? I shall 
always look upon you as one of the noblest and best of 
women. You were too good for a poor lame dog like me!”’ 

‘‘I don’t agree with you there. It was very sweet of 
you, Fred, to wish to give me a home; poor lonely me! I 
shall always reckon you to be a particularly dear friend. 
You befriended me by asking me to stay here; and now you 
are befriending my husband. You are too good to me.” 

She gave him a grateful glance, which somehow he found 
very consoling. 

“I can depend on Gay not to say anything of the—er— 
step we contemplated taking.” 

‘Tam sure youcan,” she replied warmly. “It will never 
pass her lips. It will remain a sacred memory between you 
and me. And, Fred! don’t throw yourself away on just 
anybody,’’ advised Helen, in a new motherly tone that fell 
pleasantly on his ear. 

‘Not likely that I shall have the chance of throwing 
myself away on any one, as you call it?” 

- They continued their conversation, while Helen enjoyed 
her dinner in leisurely fashion. It was all about themselves ; 
and, as the time passed, Fred lost his sense of disappointment 
and felt that, though he had been so suddenly bereft of his 
lady love, he had gained such a friend as had never come 
into his life before. 

Without meaning to be hard-hearted or cruel, Helen had 
no real regret for the part she had played in Fred’s life. If 
she had made his heart ache a little, he would get over it 
like the rest of them; and it would do him no harm. He 
was too good a fellow in every sense of the word to bear her 
a grudge because of all that had happened. To her it was a 
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delightful bit of romance, and he took it like an angel. 
He was certainly too good to be thrown away on a common- 

lace girl like Nellie Campbell. Perhaps later on she, 
frerself might find him a suitable wife and put Gay up to . 
bringing about the match. 

Perhaps Helen’s brown eyes would have opened rather 
wide if she could have known that her simple-minded Fred 
was already devoting himself to the pleasant task of drying 
Nellie’s tears and bringing comfort—in an avowedly friendly 
way—to her sorrowing heart. 

As Fred left the room Geoffry flung himself on the sofa 
by Gay’s side. 

‘‘ Little chum! My best beloved!” he cried, drawing 
her to him with an irrepressible roughness of which he was 
not aware. 

‘“‘ Oh, Geoffry !” gasped Gay; and the unselfish, generous, 
and altogether lovable Gay gave herself to him without a 
word of remonstrance. She demanded no explanation and 
asked no reason why he had behaved so strangely, halting 
on the threshold of his new kingdom of love. 

And Geoffry took the greatest boon that Heaven can 
give a man on this earth with a deep thankfulness. He 
actually trembled with the thought that he had in his erass 
stupidity so nearly thrown the priceless gift away. 

But now that he had thrust open the door to happiness 
he handled the situation in a masterly and masterful manner. 

‘‘ I thought I was never going to have an opportunity,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ What with the children and the invalid and 
the rest ”—pause—“ I was afraid that I should never have a 
chance ’—busy pause—“ of thanking you for your letters.”’ 

** Well, you have done so now! Dear old Geoff!” 

‘“‘T have a lot more to say.” 

‘You had better get on, then. Fred will be back 
presently.” 

‘‘I am putting the cart before the horse! Beloved! 
we are not engaged yet.”’ 

‘* That was my foolishness,” replied Gay, as she recalled 
her childishness in the forest. ‘I’ve grown older and wiser 
since then.”’ 

It took some time at the rate they were going to come 
to the point and adjust matters. The formal proposal had 
not yet been made nor accepted when they heard Fred’s 
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step on the polished boards behind the curtain that screened 
the doorway. Geoffry withdrew the “lost arm” and rose 
to his feet as Helen and Goldenham entered. He stood in 
front of Gay with his hands folded palm to palm, in the 
oriental attitude of supplication. : 

‘* Will the gracious lady’s honour take the hand and the 
heart of this worthless worm and consent to be his wife ? ” 

‘* As his excellency pleases,’ replied Gay, with her smiling 
eyes full of laughter. 

Geoffry turned round quickly to Fred, who was staring 
in astonishment while Helen responded with bubbling mirth. 

‘*And will your honour give me this altogether too 
priceless gift ? ” 

Fred’s hand came out at once. ‘Good old chap!” was his 
reply, as he grasped Geoffry’s fingers with a grip that confirmed 
his words, and left Geoffry in no doubt as to his consent. 


It was three days later. Loveden was mending fast both 
in body and mind. Dr. Caversham had come up to Toona 
Kelli for the day. He reported that matters were going 
well. The fever had abated, and the nerves were soothed. 
The patient was losing that terrible fear which had haunted 
him day and night in the forest. He was able to sleep with- 
out waking in a confused panic. There was a sense of security 
in the closed bedroom which he had never felt in the Gipsy’s 
hut, even though he had the protection of the watchful Dakshi 
and his formidable snakes. 

The weakness following on the fever was great, and the 
Doctor recommended the seaside as soon as Loveden could 
bear the move, which Caversham hoped would be in ten days 
ora fortnight. 

‘“‘ A few weeks at the Galle Face Hotel will make another 
man of him, Mrs. Loveden,” said the Doctor, as they rose 
from the lunch table. 

‘“‘ And after that ?”’ asked Helen. 

‘You can’t possibly leave the Island yet. You will have 
to wait till things are more settled,”’ said Fred. ‘‘ We must 
find Loveden some light billet where he can be kept 
occupied without anxiety.” 

‘‘Why not assistant: to Nellie Campbell ?”’ said Gay. 

‘*Capital! ” replied Fred. 
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Thus they settled affairs by the aid of their limited 
human understandings, without taking into consideration 
the part Dame Fortune might play in the future. To more 
than one of those present there seemed a likelihood that a 
superintendent might be wanted on Campbell's estate instead 
of an assistant; and occupants for Nellie’s comfortable 
bungalow. 

A sound of pan-pipes in the garden attracted their atten- 
tion. The party trooped out into the verandah, followed 
by the excited children. 

The stone-swallower was seated on the path in front of 
the steps, and his older companion was established a little 
to the right. The ‘whole bag o’ tricks ” was spread out in 
readiness for a performance, with snake-baskets complete. 

‘‘Now then, children! what about some conjuring? ”’ 
asked Gay. 

The proposal was greeted with shouts of delight. She 
ei Pedro to give him directions. Mats and cushions were 

oe out and the little people were seated on the steps. 

o stone-swallowing, Pedro; nothing that Master Billy 
can imitate to do himself harm,” cautioned Gay. 

A third figure hovered in the background. Gay recognized 
the old snake-charmer, who was not known to any of the 
others present. He was playing on his pipes and a cobra rested. 
round his neck with one coil upon his arm above the elbow. 

Dakshi caught Gay’s eye and made a sign to her. She 
drew apart from the noisy party and went to the end of one 
verandah. Leaning over the balustrade she asked— 

“What is it?” 

‘¢‘ His honour? is the sickness leaving him? ”’ 

‘‘It is passing; and the Doctor says that he will recover 
in ten days, when he will go down tothe sea. He is with his 
wife, and we are all caring for him.”’ 

‘‘The sea is good for fever. Take him soon, lady; before 
the rains come. Will this poor lump of mud be allowed to 
see him? There i is something that must be told; and also 
-something to give.” 

‘Go round to that part of the house,”’ she pointed to the 
side verandah into which her room opened. °*‘I will meet 
you there.” 

Gay slipped away and knocked at her bedroom door. 
Caversham was with the patient, who was awake. Loveden 
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had heard the pipes, and was talking to the Doctor with 
some excitement. As soon as his eyes fell on Gay he said— 

‘‘The old man is here. I know it is Dakshi. Let me 
see him; he has something to tell me. Miss Goldenham, 
what message does he bring ?”’ 

She glanced at the Doctor for permission, and he nodded 
his head. She closed the inner door and went to the outer 
one which had been opened to let in the soft, sweet air of the 
sunny garden. The old man stood on the garden path. 

‘‘The master asks what news ?”’ said Gay. 

The Gipsy crept up to her, and at a sign approached the 
threshold. He stood at the entrance with the sunlight 
behind him, the primeval man of the forest face to face 
with the civilization of the twentieth century. 

Dakshi peered at the invalid, whose head was raised ; 
Caversham had propped him up with pillows. 

‘¢ What news do you bring, oh! master of the Gipsies ? ”’ 
said Loveden. 

‘* Honoured sir, your enemy is dead.” Then, dropping 
into his old tone of deep affection, he continued, ‘‘ Have no 
more fear, my son! He lies dead in the jungle under a 
big tree.” 

‘Dead! Schmidt dead! Thank God! I am safe!” 
cried Loveden. ‘But are you sure?” he asked as doubt 
assailed him again. 

The old man placed his hand on the wallet slung across 
his shoulder. 

‘What proof have you?” asked Gay, knowing how 
important it was that Loveden should be convinced. 

“‘ Here are all the properties of the dead master. I took 
them all. They belong to his honour lying there.” He 
glanced at Loveden. ‘Nothing is missing. Afterwards I 
called the police. Even now they go to the place where he 
lies to carry away the body.” 

‘¢ Come in and show what you have,” said Gay. 

The man of the woods stepped into the room with awe 
and reverence, such as he might have shown had he stepped 
into the inner shrine of the seven-headed cobra god. He 
squatted on the floor and laid out in rows the contents of 
the unfortunate John Smith’s pockets; his keys, watch, note- 
books, money, letters, everything down to the veriest trifle. 
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Nothing was missing; nothing lost but the most highly 
prized treasure of all that John Smith possessed—his life. 
That had been taken, not by the Gipsies, but by the forest. 

The Gipsies might perhaps, had they chosen, have 
snatched the treasure away from the forest; but to do so 
would have been to take upon themselves a greater responsi- 
bility than they dared to assume. To save such a man’s 
life would have been to interfere with an act of the jungle 
deities. Would he have been delivered to the forest if he 
was not to die ? 

The part played by the Gipsies was to leave him to his 
fate; and after life was extinct to protect the body from 
wild beasts; and to deliver with the scrupulous honesty of 
these strange people the belongings of the dead man to the 
fugitive who had suffered so much at his hands. This was 
their idea of retributive justice. 

‘*Good ! good ! my father! ’’ said Loveden in a weak voice. 
‘¢ You may take your leave. I willsee you again. Salaam!” 

The old man prostrated himself, touching the floor at the 
foot of the bed with his forehead. His familiar, the cobra, 
its head in his hand, was made to do the same. 

Twice the old man performed the Oriental obeisance ; 
the second time it was for Gay. Then he rose and backed 
out of the room into the verandah and down the steps. 

They heard the wail of his pipes as he passed through 
the garden and beyond the stables. From the green depth 
of the forest the sound came. It gradually mingled with 
the call of the barbet, the cooing of the pigeons, the scream 
of the eagle, the chirruping of the lizard, the whirring of the 
grasshopper, the tinkling of the mountain stream, the hum 
of the bees, and the rustle of the wind in the trees. It 
merged into the chorus of the forest, that marvellous 
alluring chorus which reaches only the ears that through 
love and long friendship with nature are open to it. 

The chorus has come down to us in an unbroken record 
since the days when the brooding mists were dispersed 
and the great trees first lifted their glorious crowns to the 
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Barpara, Lady's Maid & Peeress. 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. 

A Missing Hero. 

A Fight with Fate. 

The Step-mother. 


ANTROBUS (C. L.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 

Quality Corner. | Wildersmoor. 
The Wine of Finvarra, 
The Stone Ezel. 

ARCHER (WILLIAM), The 
Pirate's Progress, Demy 8vo. Coloured 

_ wrapper, 3d. net. 


ART: A Critical Essay, By 
CLIvE BELL. : With ©6 Iiustrations. 
Crown 8ye, backram, 5s. net 


\ 


meterich. | 


The Wonderful Adventures of 
Pnra the Phosnician. 
cloth, with 12 lliusts, by H, M. PAGET, 
3s. Od. net. 


The Constable of St. Nicholas, 
With a Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cioth, 
35. 6d. net. 


ART and LETTERS LIBRARY 
(The) Large ciown 8vo. Each volume 
with 8 Coloured Plates,and 23 in Half- 
tone. Bound in cloth, 5s. net per vol, 
EDITION DE LUX+, small 4to, printed en 
pure rag paper, with additional Plates 
parchment, ros, 6d. met per vol, 


Stories of the Italian Artists 
frum Vasari. Collected and arranged 
by E. | SEKLEY, 


Artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance: their Stores as set forth by | 
Vasar:, Ridolfi, Lanzi,and the Chroniclers, 
Collected and arranged by E, L. SeKLEY, 


Stories of the Flemish and Dutch 
Artists, 110m the lime o1 the Van 
Eycks to "the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, drawn from Contemporary 
Records. Collected and arranged by 
VICTOR R®YNOLDS, 


Stories of the English Artists, 
from Van Dyck to Turner (1600-1851), 
Collected and arranged: by RANDALL 
DAVIES and CECIL HUNT. 


Stories of the French Artists, 
from Clouet to Delacroix, Collected and 


arranged by P, M. TURNER and CH. 
COLLINS BAKER. > 


Stories of the Spanish Artists 
unl Goya, By Sir WILLIAM ST:RLING- 
MAXWELL Selected and arranged by 
Luis CARRENO, With Introduction by 


EDWARD oe 
] of e Gar tis 8. 
5 prot Dr, iss Ww, SINCE 2 ‘ 


Pom estsl: Flomernaf Sse 


ARNOLD, With 8 LJustrations in Colour 
and 24 in Half-tone, 
[318] 


Crown 8vo, 


. 


- 
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ART & LETTERS LIBRARY—contd. |A I af 4 
Of the Imita.ion of Christ. By wine REN Preeti 
YHoMasS A KeMPrs.  Trausiited by moths: A Romance. Cr. 8vo, cl,, 35.6d 
RICHARD WHYTFORD, With Historical a. iia hol cla 
Intieduction by WILFRID RAYNAL, : 
oS Py ane 8 Reproductions in Colour ; : 
and other decorations by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT. The EDITION DE LUXE has four AYS-OUG BOHM, Devers by. 
additional Plates in Colour and mav be ie ONG, SIOtN, Es, Be eae, 
had bound in piyskin with clasps 2ss.net |Jacqueline. | Hurdcott. | Faustula. 


The Confessions of Saint Augus- 
translatea by Dr, FE, B, PUSEY 
With an In- 
troduction by Mrs. MEYNELL, and 12 
Plates inCol ur by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, 
Tie EDITION DE LUXE may be had bound 


tine 
Ed ted by T+ MPLE SCOTT. 


in pig-kin with clasps, 25s. net, 


The Master of Game: Tie Oldest 

English Kuok on Hunting. By EDWARD. 
Edited by W. A. 
and F, BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Introduction 
2 baknact easlon ates ehmot Photogravure 
rontispiece and23 full-page! lustrations. 


Second Duke of York, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
parchment, 10s. 6d, ne’. - 


ARTEMUS WARD’S Works. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


\ 


net, 


A ——— 
ARTIST (The Mind of the). 
Edited by Mrs, LAURENCE BINYON, With 
8 Rlates, Smail cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d, net. 


FO oh ik A al Bete Ia A oil 
ASHTON (JOHN).—Social Life}. 
With 


in the Reign of Queen Anne. 


85 Hiusts, Crown Xvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
ATKINS (J. B.) and CYRIL 


/ 


8 Cooured 
Bennett. Feap.)4to, cloth, ros, 6d. net. 


al th a kd a et ek tat a ed Rak 
AUSTEN (JANE), The Works of, 
in Ten Volumes, each conta.ning ten 
[itus'rations in Colour by A. WALLIS 
Mits, With Notes by R, BRIMLEY 

< JOHNSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ast per 
. and 
ll, PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, III. 
and IV., SENSE AND SENSIBILITY ; 

_ V.. NORTHANGER ARBEY ; VL, PER- 
SUASION; VII. and VIII, EMMA, 


vol, The Novels are as follows: 


1X..and X.. MANSFIELD PARK, 


OO 
AUTHORS for the POCKET. 

Choice Passages, mostly selected by 
i6mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


A. H. HYATT. 
each leather. 4s. net each. 


The Pocket Re L. 8s. 7 
The Pocket George Borrow. 
The Pocket Thackeray. ; 
The Pocket Ch- ries Dickens, 
The Pock+t Richard Jefferies. 
The Pocket George MacDonald, 
The Pocket Emerson. 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. 
The Pocket George Eliot. 

The Pocket Charles Kingsley. 
The Pocket Lord Beaconsfield, 
The Flower of the Mind. 


TPS tee oe io 


IONIDES.—A Floating Home. The 
Log of « Thames Sanivg Burge, With 
lusiraions by Arnold 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 
Prodidgals and Sons, — 
Outsiders—and In. 
Mezzogiorno, 


Monksbridge. 
Ree Sarre: 


Marotz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, . 


BAILDON (H. B.). —Robert 


Louis Stevenson: A Study, With 2 
Poitratis. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


Le 


BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVE, 


selected from PERCY’S ‘Reliques.’ Edited 
with an In’roduction by F, SIDGWICK. 
With ro Plates in Colour after BYAM 
SHAW, R.L. Large fcap, gto, cloth, 6s, net 


Legendary Ballads, selected from 
PERCY'S *Reliques, Edited with an 
Introduction yy F, SIDGWICK, With 10 
Plates in Colour after BYAM SHAW, RI. 
Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s, net. 


*,* The above 2 volumes may alse be had in 


the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY, pott 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net each; leather, gilt top, 45. net 
each, ; e 


BARDSLEY (Rev. ce W.).— 


Their Sources 


English Surnames: 
cloth, 6s. net. 


and significations, Cr, 8vo, 


— Te 


BARING-GOULD (S.), Novels by. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net each; POPULAR 
EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 9d. net each. 


Red Spider. | Eve. 


a annem aaa 


BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


In a Steamer Chair. With 2 Iilusts, 


From Whose Bourne, &c, With 47 
Illustrations by HAL HURsT and others. 


~ K Woman Intervenes. 


A Prince of Good Fellows. 
1§ Illustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN. 


The Unchanging East. 


With 


‘The Speculations of John Steele. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64d, net ; POPULAZ 
Epition, medium Svo. gd. net, 


‘ 
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BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by.|BELLOC (HILAIRE). The Book 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 
Found Guilty. | Folly Morrison. 
For Love and Honour. 

Between Life and Death. 
Fettered for Life. 

A Missing Witness. With 8 Iinsts. 
The Woman of thelIron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 

A Prodigal'’s Progress. 


Under a S'range Mask. 109 Iilusts. 


Was She Justified? | Lady Judas. 


-_The Obliging Husband. 
Perfidious Lydia. ‘With Frontispiece, 
The Error of Her Ways. 

John Ford; aud His Helpmate. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, Medium 8vo, gd. net each. 
Fettered for Life. 
Found Guilty. 


BARRINGTON (MICHAEL), 
The Knight of the Golden Sword. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. | 


BASKERVILLE (JOHN). By 
RALPH STRAUS and R. K. Dent, With 
13 Plates. Quarto, buckram, 21s, net. 


Sa 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, The Book 
ofthe. Bv HILAIRE BELLOC, With Fe. 
facsimile Coloured Hlustrations, Roya: 
8vo, cloth, ros, 6d, net, + 


—— 
BEACONSFIELD, LORD. By T. 
P, O'CONNOR, MP, Cr, Svo.cl oth. gs. ne, 
The Pocket Beaconsfield. 16mo. 
cioth 2s, 6d. net ; leather gil top, gs. net 


race Ase ee aN USAIN SEE EO TNE 
BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, net each. 
Leonora. 
Teresa of Watling Street, 
Tales of the Five Towns. | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
The Gates of Wrath. ! 
The Ghost. 
The City of Pleasure. 
Tne Grand Babylon Hotel. 


Leonora, POPULAR EDITION, 3s. net. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo,9d. net. each. 


The Grand Babylon Hotel, 
The City of Pleasure. 
Hugo. 

Sacred and Profane Love. 
A Great Man. | Leonora, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. net. 
Books and Persons. 
See also under ATKINS (J. B.), p. 2. 


BELL (CLIVE). Art: aCritical 


Essay. With 6 Illustrations, Cr, 8vo, 
buckram. §s, net. 
Books and Pictures, Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. net, 
3 


ef the Bayeux Tapestry. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Ihustrations, Royal 
8vo cloth, ros, Od. net. 


The Conditions of Victory. Small 
crown Svo, coioured wrappc, ty, net. 


beeen enone ee 


BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net each, 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan, 

The Monks of Thelema, 
By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


ana eee a ee 


BESANT (Sir WALTER), 


Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. od. net 
each, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Hlustrations by FRED. BARNARD, 

The Capta'ns’ Room, &c. 

All in a Garaen Fair. With 6 Ilus- 
drafions by HakRY FURNISS, 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 

Uncle Jack. an: the: Stories, 

Children of Gibeon, 

The Worla Went Very Well Then, 
With £2 THustrations by A, FORESTIER, 

Herr Paulus. 

The Ball of St. Paul's. 

For Fai:h and Freedom. With 
Illusts. by A, FORESTIER and F. WADDY, 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Iilusts, 
The Holy Rose, &. With Frontispiece, 
Armore! of Lyonesse. With :2 Iilusts, 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

With 12 Iliustrations by C. GREEN, 
Werbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

With: Dlu-trations bv. W. A. HYDE. 

In Deacon’s Orders, £c. With Frontis, 

The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman, 

The City of Reruge. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Chaneeling 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations 
by F. PEGRAM. 

The Alabaster Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G. DEMAIN-HAMMOND, 

Wo Other Way. With 12 Illustrations. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 ST. 


BBSANT (Sir Walter)—continued. 

Fink PAPER EDITIONS, pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net cach; leather gilt top, 4s. 
net each. 
poner ter. 

estmings e 

Jerusalem, (In collaboration with Prof. 
E, H, PALMER ) 

Sir Richard Whittington. 

Gaspard de Collen? 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med, 8vo, 9d. net each. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Golden Butterfly. ‘ 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
BY Celia's Arbour. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
The Orange Girl. 
For Faith and Freedom, 
Chilaren of Gibeon, 
Dorothy Forster. 
No Other Way. 
Armore! of Lyonesseé. 
The Lady of Lynn, 

My Littie Girl. 


See 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each, 
mdon. With 12 
estminster. With Etching by F.S. 
WW ALKKR, and 130 Illustrations. 
Bouth London. With Etching by F.S. 
WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 
East London, With Etching by F. S. 
WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
May, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 


t 


Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs,net. 


BIERCE (AMBROSBE).—In the 
Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. oa. 
net; crowo 8vo, picture cover, Is. net. 


BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 
. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 
Daventry’s Daughter, 
Algo of ba baat 
e Concession-hunters, 
Ainslie’s Ju-ju. 


PoPULAR EDITIONS, med. 8vo, gd. net each, 


The Concession-hunters. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure, 


BLAKE (WILLIAM): A Critical 
Study by A. C, SWINBURNE, With a 
_ Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 
The Marriage of Heaven an 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. with 
. Introduction by F, G. STOKES. A FLOR. 
ENCE Press BOOK. Cr. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, bds., sz. 6d. net; parchmt,, 5s, net, 


4 


ne ae Te Te 


Illustrations, =) 


\ 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 
With a Portrait, Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
net; leather, gilt top, qs.net.  _ 

(See also under FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS.) 


BOHEMIA’S CLAIM- FOR 
FREEDOM.—Edit. by J. PROCHAZKA. 
With an Introduction by G, K. CHES- 
TERTON. Illust. Post 8vo, paper, Is. net. 


BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 
Painters of Vicenza, With 15 full- 
page Pilates. Demy 8vu,, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


BORROW (GEORGE), The 
Pocket, Arranged by Epw, THOMAS, 
16mo, cloth 2s, 6d, net; leather, 
gilt top, 4s, net. 


' ‘ 
BOSSES AND CORBELS OF 
EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E. K, 
PKIDEAUX and G. R, HOLT SHAFTO, 
With Hlusts, Dy. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ 


BOURGET (PAUL).—The Night 
Cometh. Translated by FREDERIC LEES. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 
on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. — 


a 
BRANFORD (BENCHARA). — 
nee and Vesta, Crown 8vo, cloth, 

S's . 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 


ary. 

The Reader’sHand book of Famouer 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, net : 


BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the PORTLAND CLUB CODE, By ROBERT 
HAMMOND. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 
to Empire: \ History of the Expansion of 
Enylanu by Force of Arms, With Maps_ 
and Plans, Large crown 8vo,cl, 6s. net; 
also crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. - 


BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS. 
Large fcap. gto,cl., 6s, net ea.; LARGE PAPER 
EDITION, parchment, 12s. 6d. net each.— 
Also in the ST. MARTIN’S LIESRARY, pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net each ; lesither, gilt top, 

4s. net each, ~ 


ia 


‘ 


- 
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BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS—contd. 


Pippa Passes; and, Men and 
Women. ‘With ro Plates in Colour 
atter E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. No 
parchment copies, 


Dramatis Person2; and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. With Io 
Plates in Colour after E, F, BRICKDALE, 


Browning’s Heroines. By ETHEL 
COLBURN MAYNE, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 


_ BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 
and Novels by. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan, 2 Vols., crown 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C 


BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN’S COL» 
LECTION. By O M, DAaLTon. With 
Nute by ROGER FRY, and Illustrations 
in Colour. Royal 4to, boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 
‘Crown 8vv, cloth, 3s. Gd. net each. 
The Shadow of a Crime, 
A 5on of Hagar. 
The Deemster. 


AlsO POPULAR EDITIONS, picture covers, 
gd. net each; and the FINE PAPER 
EDITION of The Deemster, pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s, net, 


8vo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispiecee}CAINE (WILLIAM).—Monsieur 


to each volume, I2s. net, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. ; 


God and the Man, With 11 Illustra- 
tions by F, BARNARD. 


Lady Kilpatrick. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The New Abelard. 
Rachel Dene, 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, | 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda, ; 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med, 8vo, gd, net each. 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. 

‘The Martyrdom of Madeline. 


The Shadow of the Sword. FINE 
FKAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
net ; leather, gilt top, qs. net, 


The Charlatan. By Roser?r BUCHANAN 
and HENRY MURRAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


re ee 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Meiancholy. With a 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cioth, 6s, get. 


BYRD (JOHN WALTER).—The 


Born Fool. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 


Segotin’s Story. 
wrapper, 3d, net. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 


Demy 8vo, coloured 


By CHARLES TENNYSON, With 12 Iliustra-. 


tions in Colour and 8 in Sepia by HARRY 
MORLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


CAMERON (V. LOVETT).—The. 
Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 2 Jllusts,, 
3s, 6d. net. 


CANZTANI (ESTELLA), Books 
z 


Costumes, Traditions, and Songs 
of Savoy. With so lilustrations in 
Colour and some in Line. Demy 4to,cl. 
gilt, 21s. net ; vellum gilt, 31s, 6d. net. 

Piedmont. By ESTELLA CANZIANI and 
ELEANOUR ROHDE. With 52 Iilus- 
trations in Colour and many in Line, 
Demy 4to, cloth, 21s. net, 


CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 
Alice in Wonderland. With 12 Col. 


and many Line Illus, by’ MILLICENT ~ 


SOWERBY, Large cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 

Feeding the Mind. With a Preface 
by W. H, DRAPER. Post 8vo, boards, 
Is, net; leather, 2s,net. 


CATHOLICITY, WHAT IS ?— 
Letters from the Charech Times and the 
Tad.et, Collected by W. W, Grown 8voe, 
paper, Is, et, 


CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) Works. 
Vol. 1, Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. — Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A, C. 
SWINBURNE.—Vol. IIL, Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, net each. 


' 


a“ 
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CHAUCER for Children: A Gol- 
den Key. By Mrs. H.R, HaAWEIS, With 
8 Coluured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
obits times aud ms Werk, By Mrs. 
H.R. HAWEIS. Demy 8vo, cl,, 2s. 62. net. 

©,°® See alsu THE KING’S CLASSICS, p. 16, 


CHESNEY (WEATHERBY), 


Novelsby. Cr, 8vo, cl,, 3s. 6d. net each. 
The Cable-man. 
The Claimant. 
The Romance of a Queen. 


CHESS, The Laws and Practice 
of; with an Anaysis o1 the Openings. 
By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by 
R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cl., 55. net. 


The Minor Tactics of Chess: A 
Treause on the Deployment ot the 
Forces in obediencet: Strategic Principle. 

y F. K. YOUNG and E. C, HOWELL. 
Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


The Hastings Chess Tournament, 
Aug.-sept., 1895. Wich Annotations by 
PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ 
SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELEBEN, 
BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, 
MASON and ALBIN ; also Biographies and 
Portraits, Edited by H. F, CHESHIRE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


History of England, Crown 8vv, 
cluth, §s. net. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN- 
CIENT ENGLISH. Collected and ar- 
ranged by EDIrTH RICKERT. Post 8ve, 
cloth, 3s.6@. net. Parchment, 5s, net. 
Ses also NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY, p I9. 


CLAUDEL (PAU L).—The 
cidings Brought to Mary. Trans- 
lated by Lout-& MORGAN SILL, Pott 
gto, cloth, 6s. net. 


CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 


and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. od. net. 


COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A,). 
Jonathan Swift. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6¢. net. 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 
Cr, 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d. net each, 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

The Dead Secret. 
After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 
No Name’ 

My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 

Poor Mise Finch. 

Miss or Mrs.? 

The Black Robe. 

The New Magdalen. 
Frozen Deep. 

A Rogue's Life. 
The Law and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies, 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

Heart.and Science. | “I Say No.” 
The Evil Genius. | Little Novels. 
The Legacy of Cain. | Blind Love. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 

od. net each, 

Antonina. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

The Woman in White. 

The Law and the Lady. 

Moonstone. 

The New Magdalen. 

The Dead Secret. 

Man and Wife. 

No Name. 

Armadale. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

Blind Love. 

The Legacy of Cain. 


The Woman in White. Lance TvPx, 
FINK PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top. 
45. net. a 


The Frozen Deep. Larex TyPx Esit. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net, ; 


COLVILL (HELEN H.).—The 


Incubus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 


COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906. By A. CLEMENT EDWARDS, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, net. 


‘ 


~/ 
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MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, WC. 


COMPTON (HERBERT), Novels by.| CROKER (B. M.)}—confinued. 


The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
ham. PopuLarR EDITION, med, 8vo, 
od. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 


The Wilful Way. 
The Queen can do no Wrong. 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice, 


CORNWALL —Popular 
Romances of the West of England: 
Coliected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


CREIGHTON (BASIL). — The 
History of an Attraction. Crown 8vo, 
cioth, §s. net. 


CRESSWELL (C. M.) — The 


Making and Breaking of Almansur. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, os. net. 


CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 
' by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net each, 


Opportunity. 
Up to Perrin’s. 


X% Question of Means. Y. 8vo, cl. 
35. Of. Net, POPULAR EDITION, medium 
8vo, 9d. net. 


CRUIKSHANK’S 
MANACK, Conplete in TWo SEKIEs: 
the FikstT from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. With many 
bundred Woodcuis and Steel Plates by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and othe:s, Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, §s. net each, 


COMIC AL- 


CROKER (B. M.), Novels by. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s, od. net each. 


A Bird of Passage. 

Mr. Jervis. 

Diana Barrington: 

“To Let.”’ 

A Family Likeness. 
Terence. 

AZ Third Person, 
Interference. 

Beyond the Pale, 

Two Masters. 
Infatuation. 

Bome One Else: . 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
Jason, &c. 

Married or Single? 


Miss Balmaine’s Past. 

Pretty Mise Neville. 

Proper Pride. | The Cat’s-paw; 
The Real Lady Hilda. 

The Spanish Necklace. 

Village Taies & Jungle Tragedies, 
A Rouling stone. 


PopuLarR EDITIONS, med. 8vo, gd net each, 


Proper Pride | The Cats-paw. 
Disna Barrington. 

A Biru of Passage. 

A Family Likeness. 

The Spanish Necklace. 

A Roliing Stone. | Infataation. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 

Beyond the Pale. 7 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or Single? 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. With 8 


Milustrations in cuvlour by DORUTHY 
MULLOCK, Fcap. qto, boards, §s. act, 


CUSSANS (JOHN E.).—A Hand- 
book of Heraldry. With 403 Wuvdcuts 
and 2 Colrd. Piates, Cr, 8vo, cl., $s. net. 


Crown 8vo, ts. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Fooas tor the Fat). 


Aids to Long Life. Cr, 8vo, 2¢, net; 
Ci. 2s. Od, net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rs, 6d. nef, 
Wineand Health ; Howw eujoy both, 


One Thousand Medical Maxims 
and Surgicai Hints. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide, 


DELSTANCHE (ALBERT).-The 
Little Towns of Fianders. Twelve 
Wovucuts, with Prefatory Letter from 
EMILE VBRHAEREN, Fcap, qto, boarda, 
3s. 6d. ret, See aise under FLORENCE 
PRESS BOOKS, page 10. 


{ 
DEVON: Its Moorlands, 
Streams, and Coasts. By Lady 
RosALIN® NokTHCOThs, Illustrated in 
Colours oy F. J, W:DGERY, Feap. gto, 
cloth, 10s. 6d, net, 


Folk Rhymes of Devon. By W. 
CROSSING, Demy 8vo, cluth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Lynton and Lynmouth, By Joxn 
PRESLAND. Illustratea in Colour by 
P, e A aaa Crown Svo, eloth, 
73. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 ST. 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


pn a ge ea CE PELE AEST OR ae ee Pol 
DEWAR (GEORGE A.B.).—This|DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 


Realm, This England. With 9 
lilustrauons, Crown dsvu, cioth, 2s. net, 


DEWAR (T. R.).—A Ramble 
Round the Globe. With 220 lilustra- 
uons. Crown dvu, cloth, 6s. net, 


DICKENS (CHARLES), The 
Speeches of, With a4 Portrait. Pott 
&.o, cloun, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s. net. 


Charles Dickens, By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass- 
ages chosen by ALFRED H. HYATT. 
16mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net ; leather, gilt tup. 
4s. net, 


EE 


DICTIONARIES. ; 


A Dictionary of the Drama. B; 
W. DaViNpeorT ADAMS. Vol. Ll, (Ato G) 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 

The Reader’s Handbook. By Rev, 
E. C bREWER,LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ss, net. 

Familiar Allusions. Py W.A.andC. 
G&G, WHEEL EK. Ler y 8vo,cl., 75.64, net 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
en, Wiih Explanatury Nuies D3 
SAMUEL A. BENT,A.M. Cr, 8vo, cl., 6s, net. 

The Slang Dictionary: Historica: 
and Anecuotal. Crown ovo, cloth, 6s, net 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dicuonary vi Cunous Maticrs By E 
EDWARD6, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d net. 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 


‘ Crewn 8vo, buckram, §s, net each. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Portraits. 


Eighteenth Century Yignettes. 
FIN#K-PAPER 
EDITIONS, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net 


in Three Series; also 


each ; leather, 4s, net each. 


A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 


other Papers, With 2 Illusirat.ons 
 Bide-walk Studies. With 5 Illusts, 


Qld Kensington Paluce,&c, With 


6 Illustr «th ns. 


At Prior Park, &c. With 6 Illustrations, 


-Rosalba’s Journal. 8vo, with 6 Illus. 


DIMNET (ERNEST). — France 


Herself Again.- Demy 8vo, clotu, 


r6s, uct.’ Za 


ES 
DIRCKS HELEN).—FINDING. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2) od. net, 


DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each, 


The Rogue of Rye. 
King Hal of Heronsesa. 


Stories by. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. met each. - 


Suspicion Aroused. 
In the Grip of the Law. 


(he Man from Manchester, 


The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
Wanted! ; 
Chronicies of Michael Daneritcoh. 
Tracked to Doom. 

Tracked and Taken, 

A Detective’s Triumphs: 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caught at Last. : 
Link by Link. 
Riddles Read. 
From Iniormation 
The Man-Hunter. 
Tales of Terror. 
Deacon Brodie. 
Tyler Tatlock,Private Detective. 
Tne Records of Vincent Trill. 


Received. 


Ee 


DOSTOEVSKY (FYODOR), 
Letters of. Translated by ETHEL 
COLBURN MaYNE. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net, NEW 
AND CHEAPER EDITION, reset, with 
all the original illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 
cloth, 6s. nit. 


nse 
DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm 


of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, el., 3s. 6d. net; 
POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, gd, net. 


arene 


DRAMATISTS, THE. OLD.. 
Edited by vol, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 5VO, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s, 6d. net.per VoL 


Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
‘and a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GIFFORD, Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols.—Vol. 

J, Tue Plays compiete; Vol, II, Poems 
and Translations, with Essay by A. C, 
SWINBURNE; Vol. III, The Iliad and 
Odyssey. — : 

Marlowe's Works. One Voi, 

Massinger’s Plays. One Vol. 

DRAPER (W. H.). — Poems of 
the Leve of England. Crown 8&vo, 
Decorated cover, 1s, net, 


(See also under PETRARCH.) 


alent ttt ALAA LLL LLL 


DU MAURIER (GEORGE), The 
Satirist_of the Victorians. By T. 
MaRTIN Woop With 41 Lllustrations. 
Feap, gto, cloth, 7s. 6d, net, 


8 
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DUMPY BOOKS (The) 


Children. Royal 32mo, cloth, rs. net 
each, 


1.The Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy’s Appren- 
tice. By E, V. Lucas. 


4 The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. ky HELEN BANNERMAN, 
Illustrated in colours, 


7. A Flower Book, Illustrated in 
colours by NELLIE BENSON. 


8 The Pink Knight. By J, R. Mon- 
SELL. Illustrated in colours. 


9. The Little Clown. By T. COBB. 


10. A Horse Book. By Mary TOURTEL. 
Illustrated in colours, 


11. Little People: an Alphabet, By 
HENRY MAYER and T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
Illustrated in colours, 


12, A Dog Book. By ETHEL BICKNELL, 
With Pictures in colours by CARTON 
. MOORE PARK, 


15. Dollies. By RICHARD HUNTER, 
Illustrated in colours by RUTH COBB. 


17 Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples, Illustrated in colours, 


18. Little White Barbara. By 
ELEANOR MARCH, Lllustratedin colours, 


22. The Olc Man’s Bag. By T. W. 
H. CROSLAND, Illus. by J, R. MONSELL, 


25. More Dollies. By RICHARD HUn- 
TER, Illus, in colours by RUTH COBB, 


28. The Sooty Man. by E. B. 
MACKINNON and EDEN COYBEE. Illus. 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
Jean C, ARCHER. 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
ILustrated in colours by LENA and NOR- 
MAN AULT, 


33. Irene’s Christmas Party. By 
RICHARD HUNTER. Illus, by RUTH CORB. 


84. The Little Soldier Book. By 
eee Pope. Illustrated in colours by 
ENRY MAYER. 


85. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 
@. AUBREY MOORE, 


36. Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 


Nora CASE, 
37. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son. 
By HELEN R., Cross. 


38. Simple Simon. By HELEN R, 
Cross, illustrated in colours, 


39. The Little Frenchman. By 
EDEN COYBEE. Illustrated in colours by 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C, 
for|DUTT (ROMESH C.).—Englana 


and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cl., 2s. net. 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint,and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 35, 6a, net. 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
With Four Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s, 6d. net. 


> 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 
Book of. Edited, with Notes, by W.S, 
BRAITHWAITE, Crown 8yo, cloth, 35, 6d) 
net ; vellum gilt, 12s, 6d, net. | 


EPISTOLA OBSCURORUM 
Virorum (1515-1517). Latin Text, 
with Translation, Notes, &c,, by F, G. 
STOKES, Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s. net, 


— 


EXETER SCHOOL, The Found- 
ing of. By H. LLoyp Parry, Crown 
4to, cloth, 5s, net, 


—— 


FAIRY TALES 
TUSCANY. By ISABELLA M, ANDER- 
TON, Square 16mo, cloth, rs, net. 


ee 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS Mis. 


cellaneous Information. By W. A, and C. 
G. WHEELER. Demy 8vo, cl., 7s, 6d. net 


PAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 
of Great Men, By S. A, BENT, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 
by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each, 


The Chemical History of a 
Candle: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
CROOKES, F.C.S, With numerous Illusts. 


On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES 
F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


FARMER (HENRY).—Slaves of 
Chance: A Novel, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


ay J. een FARRAR (E.W:, D.D.).—Ruskin 
. ory ofan sh Potato, as a Relizio eacher. uare 
By thts Bes faePR. cole 16mo, cloth, With Frontispiéce, ts. aa. 
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FENN (G. MANVILLE), Novels FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS—continued. 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, net each. 


The New Mistress. 

Witness to the Deed. 

The Tiger Lily. 

The White Virgin. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 

Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. 

Commodore Junk. 

In Jeopardy. 

Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Castle. | 

The Master of the Ceremonies, 

The Story of Antony Grace. 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Maid's Mischief, 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

Black Shadows. 

Running Amok. 

The Cankerworm., 

So Like a Woman. 

A Crimson Crime, 


a 


POPULAR EDITIONS. med. 8vo, 9d. net cach. 


A Crimson Crime. 
A Woman Worth Winning. 


a SS a 


FILIPPU (ROSINA).—Inhaling : 


A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
FIREWORK + MAKING, The 


Complete Art of. By T, KENTISH 
With 267 Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net. 


nc tnanahemuen sammpenmeniet insane cuneate meena iia ame 


FISHER (ARTHUR 0.).—~The 
Land of Silent Feet. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. D. ARMOUR, Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 6s, net. 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE).— 
Popular Astronomy. Transilatai 
by J. ELLARD Gorg, F.R.A.S. With llus- 
trations, Medium 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d, net, 


FLOWER BOOK (The). By 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY MFIELD and 
' MAXWELL ARMFIELD, Large fcap qto, 
cL, Smet. J on, ian 


The Fioretti or Little Flowers 


-pumbered Oopies.) Printed in red an 


Gongs before Sunrise. 


Virginibus Pueriaqus, &c. By R. L.BTBVEN- 


sON. With 12 Llustrations in Ovloured Collo- 
typeafterthe Drawings of NORMAN WILKIN- 
BOX (235 numbered copies.) Crown 4to, bds., 
£2128. 6d net ; vellum, £3 3s. net. 


of 68 
Francia. Translated by Prof. T. W _ABNOUD, 
M.A. With 29 [llustrations in Collotype from 
the MSS.in the Laurentian Librar _ ike 

ck. 
Demy 4to, boards, 30s. net; vellum, 43% net. 


By ALGBRNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. (475 numbered copies.) 
Printed in redand black. Crown 4to, boards, 
26s. net; limp vellum, 36s. net. 


The Marriage of Heaven and Hell; and 


A Song of Liberty. 
With Lutroduction by F. G. STOKES. Crown 
8rvo, boards, 8s. 6d. net; parchment 5s. net. 


By WLULIAM BLAKE. 


Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By Butiss 
ARMAN. 8mall own 8vo, boards, 58. net; 
parchment gilt, 68 net. 


Memoriale di Molte Statue e Pitture, 
Bono Inclyta Cipta di Fiorentina. 
(Edition limited to 450 copies.) Demy 8vo, 8s. 
net ; limp vellum, 128, 6d. net. 


Olympia: The Latin Text of Boccaecie’s 
ourteenth Eclogue, with an English ren- 
dering, and other supp enieniary matter, by 
IsRAFL GOLLANOZ, Litt.D, and a Photo 
vure facsimile of a part of the MS. Limited 
to 50) copies fcap. 4to, hind-inade paper, 
boards, 6s. net; vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 


Btevenson’s Poems. Complete Edition, 
Small fcap. 4to, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Poems of Jéhn Keats. Newly arranged 
in chronolouical order, and Ed.ted by Bir 
SIDNEY COLVIN, In 8 vols., small 4to, boards, 
15s, net; buckram, 21s. net. LARGB PaPaE 

_ EDITION, limited to 250 copies, fcap. 4to, hand- 
made paper, parchment, Sls. 6d, net; vellum, 
45s, net. 


The Lyrical Poems of Shelley. Newly 
Edited by Prof, C. H HEREFORD. | Vol small 
4to, boards, ifs. 64, net: buckram, 168. net. 
Also &@ LARGE PAPER-EDITION, limited $90 
250 numbered copies. Parchment, 2s. oct. 


Flanders, The Little Towns of. 12 Wood- 
cuts by ALBERT DELSTANCHE, with a Prefa- 
tory Letter from EXILE VERRABREN. Edition 
limited to §00 numbered copies. Demy é¢o, 
bds,, 12s. 6d. net; vellum, £I la, net. 


FRANKAU (GILBERT).—One of 


Us: A Novelin Verse. Crown Svo, paper, 
ts. net, Special Edition with [lastra- 
tions by “Fis.” Feap. qto, boards, §s. 
net, 100 copies bound in parchment and © 
signed by the Author and Artist, ras. 6d. 
net. Only a few remain. 


“mid'Apa"’: A Poem, 
boards, 2s. 6d. net, ‘ 


The City of Fear. Pott gto, cloth, 
35. 6d. net, . ; 


Demy &vo, 


FLORENGE PRESS BOOKS|The Judgement of Valhalla. Pott 


(The). Set in the beautiful FLORENCE 
TYPE designed by Mr. HERBERT P 


1IORNE. Printed on hand-made paper, 


10 


qto, cloth, 3s,6d, net, : 
The Woman of the Horizon..Crow’ 


Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 
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FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).—John|GILBKERT'S ¢«W. S.) Original 


Tbhorndyke’s Cases, Illustrated by H 
M. BRock, &c. PUPULAR EDITION,| . 
medium 8vo, 97, net. 


FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to the London Charities. 
Edited by JOHN LANE. Published 
Annually, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6a. net. 


FRY (ROGE R).—Children’s 
Pictures and the Teaching of 
Art. ll.strated io Colour and Muno- 
chrome. Fcap, 4to, boards, 2s, 6d, net, 


GARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo. 


ts. 6d. net each. 


A Year's Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse. By GEORGE ULENNY. 
Also an edition at rs, net. 


Household Horticulture. By Tom 
and JANE JERROLD, Illustrated. 


©The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


Our Kitchen Garden, By Tom 
JERROLD, Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, net. 


GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 


Robin Gray. 

The Golden Shaft. | 

The Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree. 

Queen of the Meadow. 
By Mead and Stream. 
For Lack of Gold. 


The Dead Heart. Popular EDITION. 
medium 8vo, gd, net. 


a een et 


GIBBS (A. HAMILTON).— 
pose and Son. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. Net. 


GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net each. 
The Freemasons, 
Burnt Spices. 7 Ow 
Ships of Desire. 


The Freemasons. Cheap Edition, 


medium Sv, gg, net. 
t% 


Plays. In 4 Series. FINE-PaPeR Ept ION, 
Pou 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, net cach ; leather, 
gilt top. qs. net each, 

The FIRST SERIES contains: The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
‘Charity—The Princess—The Palace of 
Truth—Trial by Jury—Iolanthe. 

The SECOND SERIES contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’—The Sorcerer 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The THIRD SERIES contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty’s Fairy — Rosen- 
Crantz and Guildenstern— Patience— 
Princess Ida—The Mikado Ruddigore 

- —The Yeomen of the Guard—The Gon- 
doliers— The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

The FOURTH SERIES contains : The Fairy’s 
Djlemma—The Grand Duke. His Excel- 
lency—' Huste to the Wedding —Fallen 
Fairies—The Gentleman in Black—Bran- 
tinghame Ha:l—Creatures of Impnlse— 
Randall’s Thumb—The Fortune-hunter 
—Thespis. With Portrait of the Author, 


Bight Original Comic Operas, 
‘Two Series, demy 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d, net each, 


The First SERIES contains: The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore'—The Pirates of 
Penz:nce + folanthe — Patience — Prin. 
cess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 

The SECOND SERIES contains: The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand DukeThe Yeomen. 
of the Guard—His Excellency—Utopia, 
Limited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Wedding, 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth. 
day Book, Cumpiled by A, Warson, 
Ruyal tomo, decorated cover, rs, net. 


GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 


. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3.. 6d@. net each, 
Knitters in the Sun. : 
The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
AnAngel's Portion. | BaliolGarth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. 


GLANVILLE 'ERNEST), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, net each, 
The Lost Hetress. With 2 Illusts. 


The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash- 
Onaland. [wo Lllusts, by HUME NISBET, 


A Fair Colonist, With Frontispiece, 
The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece, 
Tales from the Veld. With 12 Illusta 


Max Thornton. With 8 IUustrationg 
by J. S. Crompton, RL 
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GOLDEN TREASURY of| HAMILTON'S (COSMO) Stories— 


ze THEODORE TAY- 


Th The, 
ton > Me 6d, net. 


t. SVo, cl, 3s 


GRACE 
of a Dying Race. Cr. 
35. 6d, net. 


(ALFRED. A.).—Tales 


8vo, cloth, 


GRACE, E. M.: A Memoir. 
By F,S. ASHLEY-COOPER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, net, 


GRANDE (JULIAN).—A Citi- 
zens’ Army: The Swiss Military 
System, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6, net. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Lifeof the, Ky ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr, F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 lllusts. emy 8vo, cl., 6s. net. 


GREEN (ARTHUR).—The Story 
of oT yeah of War. Poit &vo, 
Is. net. 


GREEN (F. E.) — The Surrey 
Hills. Illustrated by ELiiorr Sea: 
BROOKE. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


GRIM M.—German Popular 
Stories. — Collected by the Brothers 
GRIMM and Translated aa EDGAR TAY- 
LOR. With an Intro, by JOHN RUSKIN, 
Iilustrated by GEORGE (ORUIKSHANK. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net, 


ep cctatant tte Ba TR ae a sa lh eee ee Oe, Pebaenell 


HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s 


Babies. With Coloured Frontis.and 60, 
Illustrations by EVA. Roos, — Feap, 4to, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


—— ae - 


HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 
of Iris! Character. Illusts, by Cru:k- 
SHANK aud others, Demy 8vo, cl., 6s. iiet, 


HAMILTON’S (COSMO) Stories 
Two Kings, &c, Cr. 8vo,, cl, 2s, net. 
. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, net. each. 


Nature's Vagabond, &c. 
The Door that has no Key. 


sei Sole Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
POPULAR EDIrIon, medium 8vo, od. net, 


A Plea for the Younger Genera- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cl6éth, 2s, 6d, net. 


|HAPPY TESTAMENT, The. 


By CHARLES LOUNDSBERRY.  Iilus- 
trated in Colour by RACHEL MARSHALL. 
Post 8vo, decorated cover, Is. net, 


HAPSBURGS, The Cradle ofthe. 
by J, W. GILBART-SMITH, M.A, With 
numerous Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 5s. nef, 


HARDY (THOMAS), — Under 
the Greenwood Tree, Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Od. net; FINK PAPER EDITION, pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather gilt) gs, 
net; CHEAP EDITION, medium 8vé, Bs 
net, Also the LARGE TYPE EDITION 
DE LUXE, with ro Illustrations in Colour 
by KEITH HENDERSON. Fcap, gto, cloth, 
3s. Od. net, 


The Pocket Thomas Hardy. 16mo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; leather, gilt top, 4s. net, 


HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER)? 


Uncle Remus. With o Coloured and 
so other Illustrations by J. A, SHEPHERD. 
Fcap. 4io, cloth, 6s. net. 


Nights with Uncle Remus, With 
8 Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J.A.SHEPHERD. Feap, qto, el, 6s, net. 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 
Works. LIBRARY EDITION, 
Vulumes now ready), Crown 8yo, 

35, 6d. net each. 
Vol, I, POETICAL AND 
WORKS. With Portrait, 


II. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN 
P LEGENDS, 


, 1H, TALES -OF THE -—ARGONAUTS= 
EASTERN SKETCHES, 


Z 1V. GABRIEL CONROY, 
4 V. STORIES -- CONDENSED NOVELS. 
» VI TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


, VII. TALESOF THE PACIFICSLOPE—II. 
With Portrait by JOHN PETTIE. 


» VIII, TALES OF PINE AND OYPRESS. 
1X, BUCKEYE. AND: 
‘ X, TALES OF ewes 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; 


o 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 98 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


HARTE (BRET)—continued. | 


Bret Harte’s Choice Worksin Prose 


end Verse. With Portrait and 4o Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


leather, 
4s. net each. 


Mliss, Luck of Roaring Camp, &o, 


Condensed Novels. Both Seria4 
Complete Poetical Works. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. each. 
On the Old Trail. 
Trent’s Trust. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
In a Hollow of the Hills. . 
Maruja. 
Gabriel Conroy. 


A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
§9 Iiustrations by STANLEY L, WOOD. 


The Bell- “Ringe er of Angel’s, &. 
With 39 Iliusis. by DUDLEY HARDY, &c, 


Clarence: A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Lllustrations by A, JULE GOODMAN. 


Barker’s Luck, &c. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A, FORESTIER, PAUL HARDY, &c, 


Devil’s Ford, &c. \ 


The Crusade of the ‘Excelsior.’ 
With Fronts, by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 


Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. JAcomB- Hoop, 


‘A Sappho of Green Springs, 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 


A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’ 8. 
With numerous Illustrations. : 


Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. ALMOND and others. 


An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californian Stories. 
Luok of Roaring Camp. 


Condensed Novels: 
lesques. 


Three Partners. Popvuiar EDITION, 


tRedium 8vo, od, net. 


HEALY 


HAWEIS (Mrs. H.R.), Books by. 


The Art of Dress. With 32 Iuustia- 
tions. Post 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d net. 

Chaucer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net, 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d, net, 


——$$_ 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 


Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
7 net each. 

Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 

Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four Iilusts. 

Beatrix Randolph With Four Illusts. 

D. Poindexter’s Disappearance. 

Sebastian Strome. 

nOre-vF a Name. 


HEAD (Mes. HENRY).—A 


With 34 


Simple Guide to Pictures. 
Fcap. gto, 


Illustrations (24 in Colour). 
cloth, 5s, net. 


(CHRIS), 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. each, 


Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben, | Mara. 


HENDERSON (KEITH).— 


Western Front. Ilustrated, Demy 
8vo, boards, 6s. net, 


HENTY (G. A.), Novels by. 


Rujub, the Juggler. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s od, net. 


-_-+----- or 
‘ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net each, 


The Queen’ 8 Sor 
Dorothy’s Douobie. 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. 


HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.).— 


Junia. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, | 


Detective. 


net, 
’ 


HOFFMANN (PROF.). — King 


Koko. A MagicStory. Cr. 8vo, cl,, is. nct 


New Bur-|+iOFFMANN,TALES OF. Retold 


from OFFENBACH’S Opera. By 
CYRIL FALLS, Illustrated in Culour by 
A, BRANTINGHAM SIMPSON, R,Q.1. Smaij 
qto, cl., 3s. 6d, net, 


$3 


Books by. 


- 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.), 
Books by. Dy. &vo.c., 7) 6 . nete ch. 
Notes o . the Science of Pic' ure 
maring. with Yhow.ravure Froutis, 


Noces on the Art of Rembrandt. 
- With Frontispiece and 44 Plates. 


HOME OF TO-DAY (The)—By 2 
Woman Who Kceps One, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, §s. net. 


HOOD’S :iTHOMAS) 
Works In Prose and Verse. 
Lite of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
INusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ee —— 


HOOK’'S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works. With Lite and 
Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d, aet, 


( 


HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. Crown 
vo, cloth os. net. and 2.. net. 
Lord Cammarleigh’s 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, od. net. 
Israel! Rank; Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Leen eee nn aerEnsmnennasenemmentesiemanen ements 


HORNUNG (E. W.), Novels by. 


‘Crown 8vo, cloih, 3s. 6d, net cach. 


Secret. 


Btingaree. | A Thief in the Night. 


The Shadow of the Rope. Aisvo at 
2s. net, 


HOUGHTON (MARY). — In the 


F sréword by Ep- 


Enemy’s Country. 
WARD GARNETT, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


HUEFFER (FORD MADOX), 
| Novels by. 
K Gall: The Tale of Two Passions. 
Cr wn b5vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Young Loyve:l. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net. 


cr 

HUGO (VICTOR).—The Outlaw 
of iceland. Translated by Sir GILBERT 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net, 


ELL eee 


HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 
Annotated by.—Tve Poem-hbook of 
the Gael. small cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


iam AO 
HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 


The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


The Wheellng Light. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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HUNGERFORD iMrs.|, 


HUNT 
‘ VIOLET HUNT.—The Governess, 


‘The Charm of London. 


Novels 
by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. od. net each. 

The Professor’s Experiment, 

Lady Verner’s Flight. 

Lady Patty. 

Peter's Wife. 

The Red-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. ; 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. — 

A Modern Oirce. 

In Durance Yile. 

April’s Lady. 

The Three Graces. 

Nora Creina,. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience, 

The Coming of Chiee 

Lovice. 


’ . 
POPULAR EDITIONS, med. 8vo, 94. net each. 


The Red-House Mystery. . 
A Modern Circe. 


(Mrs. ALFRED) and 


Cr, svo, cl., 6s. net. 


eS 


HYAMSON (ALBERT).—A His- 


tory of the Jews in England. With 
18 lulusts. Dciny 8vo, Cloth, 4s. Od, net, 


rr 


HYATT (A. H.), Topographical 


Anthologies compiled by, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, full giit side, gilt top, 5s, net each. 
Also, FINE-PAPER EDITIONS, without 
Illustrations, Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
each ; leather, gilt top, 4s. net each, 


The Charm of Venice: an Anthology. 
- With £2 Lil, in Colour by HARALD SUND, 


With 12 
tllusts. in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO, 


The Charm of Paris. With r2 Illus 
trations in Colour by HARRY MORLEY, 


The Charm of Edinburgh. With 
12 Mlusts. in Colour by HARRY MORLEY, 


nan eunenmmmnananmmennesneemntnenenmnneenmmanaeiatiatiaima ae” ad 


INCE (MABEL), Novels by. 


Each with Frent'spiece, cr. 8vo, ¢l., 
6s. net, each, \ 


The Wisdom of Waiting. 
The Commanplace & Clementine, 


ee ee ec oy 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 ST; MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, WC. 


INCHBOLD (A. C.), Novels by. |JENKINS (HESTER D.).—Be- 


The Road of No Return. Cr. 8vo hind Turkish Lattices. With 24 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ; Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


Love in a Thirsty Land. Cr, 8vo,| 
oer nets JERROLD (TOM), Books by. 


Post 8vo, cl., 1s. 6d. net each, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK (The). 
—By Various Authors, Edited by H 
SANDERSON FURNISS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


4s. 6d. net, Our War-Time Kitchen Garden: 


The Plants We Grow, and How We 
Cook Them. Post 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 


INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
OP THB WAR. Selected by H. PEARL 
ADAM. Demy 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOFFRE (General).—My March 

to Timbuctoo. With a Character Sketch 

. ey ERNEST DIMNET, Cr, 8vo, cloth, as. 
net. 


IONIDES (CYRIL). —Sce under 
ATKINS (J. B), p. 2. 


JOHNSTONE (Arthur).—Recol- 
lections of R. L. Stevenson in the 
Pacific. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net, 


IRVING (WASHINGTON).—Old 
Christmas. Square 16mo, cl,, Is. net. 


” 


JAMES (G. W.).— Scraggles: 


The Story ofa Sparrow. Illust. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


JONES (CECIL DUNCAN).— ~ 
The Bverlasting Search: A Ro- 
Mance, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


JAMES (HENRY), Pictures and 


other Passages from. Selected by 
KUTH HEAD, Pust 8vo, bds., 3s. 6d, net. 


JONSON’S (BEN) Works. With 
Notes, etc, by WILLIAM (GIFFORD, 
Edited -by Colonel CUNNING: Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. ..<t each, 


‘* JASON *—Past and Future. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOSEPHUS, The Complete 
Works of. Translated by WILLIAM 
WHISTON. Illustrated, wo Vols,, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each, 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 


The Pageant of Summer. Long 
fcap. decorated cover, Is. net. 


The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cl, 2s.6d2. net ; LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; 


KEATS (JOHN), The Poems of. 


See FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS, page 10, 


leather, gilt top, 4s. net. Also a NEW 
EDITION, with 12 Illustrations in Colours 
by M. U. CLARKE, cr. 8vo, cl., §s. net, 


The Open Air. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. net. 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d net; leather, gilt top, 
4s. net, °A/so a NEW EDITION, _ Illus- 
trated. Uniform with above, 


Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, §s.ne ; post 8vo, cl, 2s, 6d. net ; 
LarGg TYPk&, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 
Bvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top. 
4s. net. Also a NEW EDITION. Illus- 
trated. Uniform with above. 


The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 
Passages chosen by A. H, HYATT, 16mo, 
@lath, 23, 6d. net; leather, giltftop, ¢s. net. 


e 5 


KEMPLING (W.BAILEY-).—The 
Poets Royal of England and Scot- 
land. With 6 Portraits. Small & 9, 
parchment, 6s. net; vellum, 7s. 6¢@ ict. 
(See also KING'S CLASSICS, p. 16,) 


KENT (Lieut.-Comm.). — Poor 


Dear Providence: A Nava! Love Story. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


KEYNES (HELEN MARY), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. get, 
each, 

The Spanish Marriagé¢, 
Honour the King. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 9 ST. 


KING (LEONARD W., M.A.).—|KING’S CLASSICS—continued, 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria| 23. Cicero's “Friendship,” 


from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Plans and 
[llustrations. 3 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 
Each vol, separately, 18s. net; or the 3 
vols. if ordered at one time, £2 ros, net. 
bir = History of Sumer and 
AkkKad: An account of the Early 
Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 
lonian Monarchy, 
Il1._—A History of Babylon from 
the Foundation of the Monarchy, 
about B.C, 2000, until the Conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus, B.C, 539. 
.UlL—A History of Assyria from 
the Earliest Period until the Fall of 
Nineveh, B.C. 606, (Preparing. 


KINGS CLASSICS (The). 


Under the General Editorship of Prof. ISRAEL 
GOLLANOZ, DLitt. Post svo, quarter - bound 
antigue grey boardsior red cloth. 28. 6d. net: 
Double Vols., 38.64.net. Quarter vellum, rrey cle 
sides, 8s. 6d. ‘Inet: Double Vols, 58. net. Three- 
quarter vellum, Oxtord side- -papers, gilt top, 5s, 
net: ‘Double Vols., 78. 6:1. net. + signifies Double 

Volumes. * can be supplied for School use in 
wrappers at ls. net each. 


1. The Love of Books: the Philobiblion of 
Richard de Bury. Trans. by li.0.fHOMAS. 


+2, Six Dramas of Calderon. Trans by Ep 
FITZGERALD. Edited by H. OI. SNER, M.A 


3. The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. 
Trans. from the Latin, with Nutes, by L. 0. 
JANE, M.A. Introd. by ABBOT GASQUET. 


4, Life of 8ir Thomas More. By WI1L11AM 
} Roprr. With Letters to and from his 
Daughter. 


5. Fikon Basilike. Ed. by Ep ALMACK, F.S.A. 

6. Kings’ Letters. Part I.: Krom "Alfred 
to the Coming of the Py udors, Edited by 
ROBERT STEELER, F S.A 

7. Kings’ Letters. Part. Il.: From the F arly 
Tudors; with Letters of Henry VILL. and 
Anne Boleyn. 

8. Chaucer's Knight's Tale, 

English by Prof. SKK «TT. 

*9, Cnaucer'’s Man o: Law's Tale, Squire's 

Tale, and Nun's Priest's Tale. Jn 

modern English by Vrof.SKEAT. 

Chaucer's Prioress's Tale, Pardon- 
er's Tale, Clerk's Tale, and Canon's 

Yeoman’s Tale. In modern English by 

Prof. SKEaT. (See also Nos. 1, 47, 48 ) 

11. The Romance of Fuik Fitzwarine. 
Translated by ALICE KEMP - WELCH; 
Introduction by Prof. BRaNDIN, 

12. The Story of Cupid and Psyche. 
From “The Golden Ass,” ADUINGTON'S 
Translation. Edited by W =H. D. Rouse. 

"13. mits of Margaret Godolphin. By Jony 
VWELY 

14, Early Lives of Dante. Translated by 
Rey. P. H. WICKSTKED. - 

15. The Falstaff Letters. By JAMES WHITR. 

16. Polonius. By *DWARD FITZGERALD. 

17. Medizsval Lore. From BARTHOLOMAUS 
ANGLICUS Edited by ROBERT STERLE. 
With Preface by WILLLAM Mornuis. 

18. The Vision of Piers the Plowman. 
By WILLIAM LANGLAND. In modern Eng- 
lish by Prof. SKRAT. 

19. The ull’s Hornbook. Hy THOMAR 
DEKKER. Edited by Kk, B. McKERROW,M.A. 

+20. The Nun’s Ruie. or Ancren Riwle. in 
pero English. Edited by ABBoT 

AS 

a1 Memairs of Robert pare, Ear! of Mon- 
mouth. Edited by G. H. POWELL. 

82. ree Lives of Saensmngne Trans. 

' ed by A.J.GRANT. (See also No. 45.) 


Ta modern 
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“Old Ag 
“Scipio's Dream.” Edited by. 
Roouskx, Litt D. 

+24 Wordsworth’s Prelude. With Notes aby 
W. B. WORSFOLD, M.A. 

25. The Defence of Guenevere, and other { 
Poems by William Morris. With In ‘ 
troduction by ROBERT STEELE, ce 

26, 27. Brownings Men and Women. 
Notes by W. B. Wonrsroup, M.A. In 2 Vols.- ~ 

28. Poe's Poems. Notes by EDWARD UTTON. — 

29 yar gamed Sonnets. Edited by C. C.- 
“TOPE Ag. 

30. George Eliot's Silas Marner. With In- iG 
troduction by Dr. KR, GARNET. ; +4 

31. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. wee 
Introduction by Dr. R. GARNETT. 

32. Charles Reade's hed Woffington. With 
Introduction by Dr. R. GARNETT. ie 

33. The Household of Sir Thomas More 

by ANNK MANNING. With Preface by. 

R. GARNETT. (See also Nos. 4,40.) 

24. Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By © 
. BLISS CARMAN, : 

35. Wine, Women, and Song: Mediswval at 
Latin Students’ Songs. Translated, | 

with Introd., by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. F 


36, 37. i aenene Pattie’s Petite Pallace of 
Pettie His Pleasure Edited by Prof. _ 

I. GOLLANCZ. [In Two as 

38. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. With ~ 
Preface by Miss SPUNGHON. , 

39. The Poets Royal of England ana 2 
Scotland. Original toems by Royal and 
Noble Persons, Edited by W. AILEX 
KEMPLING. 

40. Sir Thomas More's Utopia. Edited by +k 
ROBERT STEELB, F.S.A, S 

‘41. Chaucer'a Legend of Good Women, o) 
In. modern English by Prof. SKEAT. 

42. Swift's Ba:tle of the Books, &a Edited _ = 
by A. GUTHKELCH 

43. Sir William Tample upon the Gardens ¥ 
of Epicurus, with other XWIIth 
Century Essays. Kdited by A. FoRBERNG 
SLEVEKING, F.S A 

45. Thea Song ‘of Roland. Translated Bye + 
Mrs. CROSLAND. With Introduction by, 
Prof. BRANDIN. (See also No. 22.) : 

46. Dante's Vita Nuova. The Italian tex 
at ROSSETTI'S aan and In 
by Dr. H. OKRLSNER. (See also No.4.) 

47. Chaucer's Prologve and Minor Poems. 
In mouern English by Vrof.5K EAT. AF 

*48. Chaucer's Parliament of Birds and 
House of Fame. In modern English by 
Prof. SKEAT. 

49. Mrs. Gaskell's Cranford. 
duction by Kk. BRIM LEY JOHNSON, 


50. Pear}. An English Poem of the Fourteenth | 
Century. Edited, with Modern Rendering, © © 
by Prof. T. GOLLANCZ. Preparing. — 

51, 52. Kings’ Letters. Parts III and I ss 
Edited by Robert STEELE, F.S pis ye: 

{In Two Volumes, Preparing. | 


53. The English Correspondence of Saint © 
Boniface. Trans. by EDWARD KYL1K,M.A, — 


With Intro- ~ y 


56. The Cavalier to His Lady: xvie | 


Century Love Songs, Edited by FRANK 
SLVGWICK. =f , 

57. Asser's Life of King Altred. Translated 
by L. C. JANE, M.A. 


58. Translations from the Icelandic. — ‘ 
Translated by Rey W.C. GREEN, M.A. 5 


59. The Rule of St Benedict. ‘Translated 
by ARBOT GASQUET 

60. Daniel's “Delia” 
“Idea.” Ed. by ARUNDELL ESDAL!.E, M. AX) 

61. Tha Book of the Duke of True Lovers. | 
Translated from CHRISTINE DE PISAN 
ALICR KEMP-WELCH. 

62 Ofthe Tumbler of Our Lady,and other | 
Miracles. Translated from GAUTIER DR 
COINCL &c., by ALICE KEMP-WELOH. . 

63. The Chatelaine of Vergi. Translated 
by ALICK KeMP-WELCH. With introdes 
tion by L. BRANDIN, Ph.D. 


and Drayton's _ on | 


ty 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.c. 
KRYSHANOVSKAYA, (V. I.) —|LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 


The Torch-Bearers of Bohemia. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, net each. 
Translated from the Russian by J. M.| Patricia Kemball. | Ione. 
SOskIck, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, The Atonement of Leam Dundas, 


pte ae worle wren Lost. 12 Illusts, 
he One Too Many. 

LAMB’S (CHARLES) Collected) gnaer which Lord? With 12 Huts. 
Works in Prose and Verse, including ‘My Love.’ | Sowing the Wind. 
* Poetry for Children : and : Prince Dorus.’ Paston Carew. | Dulcie Everton. 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. Crown| With a Silken Thread. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. The Rebel of the Family, 

The Essays of Elia. (Both Se-ies)} Am Octave of Friends. 


FINE PaPeER EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, POPULAR EDI- 
2s. 6d. net: leather, gilt top, 4s. net. ser eraa a net, = 


LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM).|1 Ucas (E. V.), Books by. 


« _Iilustrated 
oe i saiet avn hi Shh Preface. Sy Anne’s Terrible Good Nature, and 


ay : other Stories for Children. With 12 
Pils cloth. Peni a 3: Vols) Hem) Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A Book of Yerses for Children. 


LASAR (CHARLES A.).—Prac-| __ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 
tical Hints for Art Students.| Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
INustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net, times. by E. V. Lucas and ELIZABETH 
Lucas. Pott gto, cloth, 6s, net, 


LAURISTOUN (PETER). —The| The Flamp, and other. Stories. 


Painted Mountain, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s, Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s, net, 


t. 
se ee LYRE D’AMOUR (La).—An An- 
LAWRENCE (D. H.).—Look ! thology of French Love Poems. 


ca Selected, with Introduction and Notes, 
We have come Through! 5mill by C. B, LEWIS, Cr, 8vo, cloth, ss. net. 


fcap. gto, boards, 35. net. 


A I a 
LEE (VERNON).—The Ballet of MACNAIR (WILSON), — Glass 


1 Nations: A Present ay: Miri eG ee 
ecorate y MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 

Demy 4to, boards, 35. 6.2. net. McCARTHY (JUSTIN), Books by. 
A History of the Four Georges 
LEITH (MRS. DISNEY).—The and of William the Fourth, 


Boyhood of Algernon Charles Four Vols., demy Svo, cl, 10s. 6d, ret ea. 
Swinburne. With Extracts; A History of Our Own Times 


from Private Letters. J!usirated. from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
Crown gyvo, cloth, 6s. net. Sce also the General Election ot 1880, LIBRARY 
under Swinburne, p. 3o. EpITiON, Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 


Ins, 6d, net each.—Also the POPULAR 


LELAND (C. G.) .—A Manual of EDITION, in Four Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, 


as i: : Ss. net each,—And the JUBILEE EDITION, 
Aig Stn bean Rig Dia- with an Appendix of Events to the end 


of 1886, in 2 Vols., large post 8vo, cloth, 


TE SE 10s, &/. net. 
LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). — 
: A History of Our Own Tim 
Madame Sans-Géne. Translated by Vol. V., fi oa 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, 


JOHN DE VILLIERS, Post 8vo, cloth, 


Demy &8vo, cloth 6 ‘ ; 
3s. 6d. net; POPULAR EDITION, medium Y eee le 


8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


8vo, od. net. 
A b ielrpatd a : our adic Times, 
fois. Vi. an . from to Access 
LITTLE (MAUDE;, Novels by. of Edward VII, 2 Vols.,, demy 8vo, cloth, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. each, 21s, net ; crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 
At the Sign of the Burning Bush.| x Short History of Our Own 
A Woman on the Threshold. Times, from the Accession of Queen 
The Childrén’s Bread. Victoria to the Accession of Ki 
ears eee eae 8vo, cloth, ailt 
op, 5s. net; also the POPULAR EDINON, 
LLOYD (Theodosia).—Innocence ost 8vo, cl, 2s, 6d. net; and the CAEAP 
= Wilderness. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. DrtioN (to the year 1880), med, 8vo, 92, 
a ne ° 
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McCARTHY cepa aed: ‘ 
Our Book of Memorien,“ietters| MACDONALD (Dr. GEORGE), 


from JUSTIN MCCARTHY to Mrs, CAMP- Books by. 
BELL PRAED. With Portraits and| Worksof Fancy and Imagination 
Views. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. Ten Vols., 16mo, Grolier cloth, 2s, 6d. net 


each, Also in 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net per 


Vol. ; leather, gilt top, 4s. net per Vol. 
Fink Paper Epitions. Vol. 1, WITHIN AND WirHouT— THE 
Pott 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net per vol.; leather, HIDDEN LIFE, 


gilt top, 4s. net per vol, . II, THE D1ISc1PLE — THE GOSPEL 


‘ 


The Reign of Queen Anne. in r Vol. ‘ Ore eoecee cornea 
& History of the Four Georges; . III. VioLIn Soncs—SoONGs OF THB 
and of William IY., in 2 vois. DAYS AND NIGHTS-—A BOOK 
A History of Our Own Times from . e poEia Gon CHIL oRET = 
Accession of Q. Victoria to 1901, in 4 Vols, _ Iv. P AR ABLES — BALLADS — SCOTCH 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, oo VL an Poetcue os eee 
The Waterdale Neifhbours, » VIIL aes att silt ett 
‘ 1IANTS HEART—SHADOWS. 
My Enemy's Daughter. ” IX, CRoss PURPOSES—GOLDEN KET 
A Fair Gaxon. | Linley Rochford. CARASOYN—LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
DearLady Disdain. | The Dictator.| . X. THE CRUEL PAINTER—THE WoW 
Miss Misanthrope. Witb :2 Ilusts, ALE Asphalt eerie 
Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. Wo.F—UNcLE CORNELIUS. 
The Comet of a Season. / Se 
Maid of Athens. With 12 lllustrations,| Poetical Works. 2 Vols., cr. 8vo, 
Camiola. buckram, 12s, net; pott 8vo, cl., 2s, 62 


Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring.| pen Co, 7h? Neathers gilt top, 4s. net 
The Three Disgraces. 


Heather and Snow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Mononia. ra 4 3s Oc. net, 
Julian Revelstone. Lilith. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 
‘The Right Honourable.’ By Jusrix} The Pocket George MacDonald: 
MCCARTHY and MRS. CAMPBELL Gunes. Passages Chosen by A. H. HYATT, 16mo, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. cloth, 2s. 6d. net : leather, gilt top, 4s, net. 


MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

MacCARTHY (MARY).—A Pier| © by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 
and a Band. Crown svo,cloth. 6s.net.) A Blow over the Heart. 

—_— —___——_| Thee Private Detective. 

McCARTHY (J. H.), Works by. | Sentenced to Death. 


.| The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The French Revolution. (Consti- 
tuent Assembry. 17%a-91.) Four Vols, Her Honour. . 


demy 8vo, cloth, tos, 6. net each, The Woman Wins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
An Outline of the History of| — °:%t 7 

Tce Crown $Svo, Is, nct; cloth, MACKAY (WILLIAM). ae 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, ital of ete api BO: cto, a 

Is. net ; cioth, rs, 6d. net. . of 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Cr, 8vo,1s.net.) MCLEOD (IRENE RUTHER- 
Lily Lass. Cr. 8vo,1s.net; cl., 1s. 6d. net. FORD),—Songs to Save a Soul. 
K London Legend. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Si Oe aac a 

3s. Od. net. ee . 


Swords for Life. Pott 8vo, cl.2s. 6d. fret. 
One Mother (Reprinted from above).J Cr. 
MACAULAY (LORD .—The His- 8vo, paper, with photogravure, 6d. nt. 
tory of England. Larcs Typs. Fins | ——————___________- 
Parer Epition, in § vols, pott 8vo.| MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimil 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; leather, gilt Original, in Gold gnd Colours, 3s. 6d. 

top. 4s, net per vol, ’ 


‘MALLOCK (W. H.), Works 
McCURDY (EDWARD).—| The New See eue FINE P 


Essays in Fresco. With 6 Illustra- EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
fogs. Crown 8vo, buckram, §s, net. leather, gilt top, 4s. net 
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MALLOCK (W. H.).—continued. 
Is Life Worth Living? Cr. svo.ss.net. 


MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 
Mort d’ Arthur, Selections trom, edited 
by B M, RANKING. Post 8vo, cl., 25. net 


MARGUERITTE (PAUL and 
VICTOR), Novels by. 

The Disaster. Transiated by F. LEEs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. WAR 
EniTIOn, cloth, as. net. 

Wanity. Translated by K.S.West. Crown 
8vo, cl,. Portrait-Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 


MARKINO (Yoshio), Books by. 
A Japanese Artist in London. By 
YOSHIO MARKINO, With 8 I!iusts. in 
Three Colours and 4 in Monochrome by 

the Author. Cr, 8vo, cloth. 6s, n-t. 

My Recollections and Reflec- 
tions. by YOSHIO MARKINO. With 
9 Iliusts. in Colour and 6 in Sepia by the 
Author, Crown 8vo, cloth 6s, net. 

The Charm of London. Pussages 
selected by A.H. Hyatr, With 12 lusts. 
in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO, Cr. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. ; 

Oxford from Within. By HtGH DE 
SELINCOURT, Witha Note and 12 Itusts, 
in Three Co'ours and & in Sepia bv 
YOSHIO MARKINO. Demv 8vo,cl,, §s, net, 
Large fean g'o, cloth tos, 6d. net. 

The Colour of London. By W J. 
LoFTi« F.S.A, Wh Introduction by 
M.H. SPIELMANN, Preface and 48 Ius- 
trations in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 

The Colour of Paris. By MM. LEs 
ACADEMICIENS GoNCOURT, With Intro 
duction by L BENEDITE, Preface and 48 
Ius'rations in « olour and 12 in Sepia 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, 

The Colour of Rome. Pv OLAvEM 
PoTTFR, With Introduction by DovG 
LAS SLADEN, Preface and 48 Tliustra- 
tions in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 

London: Pictured by Yosu1o MARKINO 
16 Coloured Plates, with Literary Ex- 
tracts Larve fc in. ato, boards, 1s.6d. net. 

Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


The Story of Yone Noguchi. Bv Him- 
self, With 8 Ulusts. bs YOSHIO MARKINO. 


MARLOWE’S Works, including 
his Translations. Edited with Notes bv 
Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, Svo. cl., 3s. 6d. net, 


MARSH (RICHARD), Novels by. 
A Spoiler o' Men. Cr, &vo.cl, 35 fd. 
net; POPULAR Ebtrion, med, 8vo, 9d, net. 


Crown &vo cloth, : 
Justice—Suspended. :s. 6d. net. 
Margot—and her Judges. 6s. net. 
His Love or His Life. 6s. net. 


on a Rocking Horse. Illustrated 
im Colour by the Author. ‘Feap. ¢to, 
boards, gs. 6d. net. 


MASSINGER’S Plays. From the 
Text of WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. -Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net, 


MASTER OF GAME (THE): 
The Oldest English Book on 
Hunting. By EpWakpD, Second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A. and F, 
BalLLig-GROHMAN. With Introduction 
by THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Photogravure 
Frontis. and 23 Illustns. Large cr. 8vo. 
cl.,7s. 6d, net; parchment, tos. 6d, net. 


MAX O’RELL, Books by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s 6d. net each. 
Her Royal] Highness Woman. 
Between Ourselves. 
Rambles in Womanland. 


H.R.H. Woman, POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, od. net. 


MAYNE (ETHEL COLBURN).— 


Browning’s Heroines. With Frontis- 
piece ana Title in Colour and other 
Decorations by MAXWE!L ARMFIELD, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. n@& each, 

A Soldier of Fortune. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm, 
The Way of a Woman. 
A Son or Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome World. 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 
New). Small crown 8vo, pere rag 
paper, boards, §s. net per vol.; pigskin 
with clasps. 7s 6a net rer vol. 

The Book of the Duke of True 
Lovers. Translated from the Middle 
Fiench of CHKISTINE DE PISAN, with 
Notes by ALICE KEMP-WELCH, Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures, 

Of the Tumbler of our Lady, 
and other Miracles, Translated 
from the Middle French of GAUTIER DE 
Corncl, &c., with Notes by ALICE KRMP- 
WELCH. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures. 
The Chatelaine of Vergi. Trans- 
lated from the Middle French by ALIcr 
KEMP-WELCH, with the original Text, 
and an Introduction bv Dr. L. BRANDIN, 
Wondcut Tile and s Photogravures. 
The Babees' Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by FDITH LICKERT, Woodcut 
Title ane 6 Photovravures, 

The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated by ARY G, 
STEEGMANN. Woodcut Title and Iilusts 
Small crown 8vo, pure rag paper, boarda, 
Ss. net per vol.; pigskin with claspg, 
73. 6d. net per vol. 
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MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The New)—cont |MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 


6. The Lagend of the ney Fina, 
Vircin of Santo Geminiano. 
Translated by M. MA\SFIELD, Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 


7. Barly English Romances of 
Love. Edited in Modern English by 
EvITH RICKERT, 5 Photogravures, 

8. Early English Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
EpirH RICKERT. 6 Photogravures. 


8. The Cell of Self-Knowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printea in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by EDMUND GARDNER, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours, 


10. Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1400-1700. Collected and 
arranged by EDITH RICKERT. With 8 
Photogravures. Special price of this 
volume, boards, 7s. 6d. net; pigskin 
with clasps, Ios, 6d. net. 


41, Trobador Poets: Selections. Trans- 
lated from the Piovengal, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by BARBAiKA 
SMYTHE. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Decorative Initials. 


12, Cligés: A Romance. Translated with 
an Introduction by L. J. GARDINER, 
M.A.Lond., from the Old French of 
CHRETIEN DETROYES, Witha Frontisp, 


MERAL, (PAUL).—The Book of 


Recitatives. Translated from te 
French by LADY ROTHERMERE, 
copies printed on hand-made paper. 
Démy 4to, £2 2s, net. Also 12 copies 
printed on vellum and signed by the 
Author, £6 6s. net. 


a a a ea eS 5 aaa 

MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net each. 
The Man who was Good. 
This Stage of Fools. , 
Cynthia. 


icine at ne 
METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. each, 


Influences. 
Billy. 


ge | 
MEYNELL = (ALIC E).—The 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice 

._ gmong the Best Poems. In 16mo, 
cloth,2s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, 4s. net. 


RE ie RR OCE RARE AEN RE TES EE 
MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
\The Lone Star Rush. With llusts. 
Tne Belforts of Culben, ' 
Only a Nigger. , 


. 


\ 
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by. Crown &vo. cloth. 35, 6d. net each, 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest, 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 
Haviland’s Chum, 
Harley Greenoak’s Charge. 
The Gun-Runner. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. With 6 Lilusts. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med. 8vo, 9d, net each. 
The Gun-Runner,. 
Tho Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 


Hathercourt Rectory. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


MONCRIEFF(W. D. SCOTT =).— 


The Abdication: A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imp. 4to, buckram, 2Is, net. 


MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 


Paris of To-Day. 
EDOUARD' CUCUEL. 
cloth, §s. net 


With 106 lusts. by 
Small demy 8&8vo, 


MOZART’S OPERAS: aCritical 


Study. By E, J. DENT, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth,-3s. 6d. net each. 
Basile the Jester. 
The Golden Idol. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 


Mover by. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, met 
eacn. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

Joseph’s Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 
Val Strange. | A Wasted Crime 
A Capful o’ Nails. Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's Little Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynic Fortune. |! In Direst Peril. 
This Little World. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Church of Humanity. 

Tales in Prose and Werse, 
Despair’s Last Journey. 

V.C. | Werona's Father. 
His Own Ghost. 


J oseph’s Coat. POPULAR EDITION, 94: 
ne 


, 
/ 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENKY HERMAN, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo; cloth, 3s, 6d, net each, 

One Traveller Returns. 
The Bishops’ Bible. 
PaulJones’s Alias. With Illustrations. 


NEVILL (RALPH). 
The Man of Pleasure. With 28 
Illustrations, Coloured and plain, Demy 

8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


NEWBOLT (HENRY), — Taken 
from the Enemy. With 8 Coloured 
lilusts, by GERALD LEAKR, Cr, 8vo, cl., 
3s. 6d, net and 2s. net, 


NICHOLS (ROBERT).—Ardours 
and Endurances. Crown 8vyo, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. | 


The Assault, and other War 
Poems from ‘Ardours and 
Endurances.’ Crown ovo, paper 
with cover design by C. R. W. NEVINSON. 
Is. 3d. net. 


eee +e 


NIJINSKY, THE ART OF. By 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH, Illustrated in 
Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK, Post 
8vo, cleth, 3s, 6d. net. 


NISBET (HUME).—‘ Bail Up!’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; medium 
8vo, gd. net. 
ee 


NOGUCHI (YONEBE), The Story of. 
Told by Himself. With 8 Illustrations 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s, net. 


NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each.* 
Saint Ann’s. | Billy Bellew. 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea. 


_ OHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 
Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each. 

A Weird Gift. 

The Path of Glory, 

Love’s Depths. 

The Money-maker. 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Conqueress. 


-_---- ~~ + 


OLIPHANT (Mrrs.), Noveis by. 
Cr, 8va, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Tho Primrose Path. . 
The Greatest Heiress in England 


Whiteladies. 
The Sorceress. 
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OLYMPIA: the Latin Text of 
Beccaccio’s Fourteenth Eclogue, 
with an English rendering and other 
Supplementar, Matter by ISRAEL GOL- 
LANCZ, Litt.D., and Photogravure Front- 
ispiece, Prnted in the Florence Press 
Type upon hand-made paper. Edition 
limited to 500 copies, Fcap. 4to, boards, 
6s, net ; vellum, 12s, 6d. net. 


O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR). 
a * Moonlight. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 


) 


OUIDA, Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 


. Tricotrin.| A Dog of Flanders. 
Ruffino. Cecil Castlemaine’s 
Othmar. Gage. \ 
Frescoes, |} Princess Napraxin 
Wanda. Held in Bondage, 
Ariadne. | Under Two Flags. 
Pascarel. | Folle-Farina. [Shoes,. 
Chandos. | Two Little Wooden 
Moths, A Village Commune. 
Puck. In a Winter City. 
Idalia. Santa Barbara, 
Bimbi. In Maremma, 

Signa Strathmore. 

: Pipistrello. 
Friendship.| Two Offenders, 
Guilderoy. | Syrlin. | 


A Rainy June. | The Massarenes. 
The Waters of Edera. . 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 
od. net each, 


Under Two Flags. Moths. 
Held in Bondage. Puck. \ 
Strathmore, Tricotrin.* 
The Massarenes. Chandos. 
Friendship. Ariadne. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. | Othmar. | Pascarel,. 


Foile-Farine. | Princess Napraxine 
Wanda. | In Maremma, 


Two Little Wooden Shoes, LArcs 
TYPE EDITION, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, rs, net. 


See equseyeiianpatsee / 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OUIDA by F, SYDNEY 


MORRIS, Pott 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, net; 
leather, gilt top, qs. net, 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By 
none \ rma ag bees Note = 
12 Illustrations in -and a 
EX AESHIO MAREING. “Deuly'svovtles 
5s. Det, : ; 
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PAIN (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus-|PEACE ON EARTH: The Story 


band. Fcap, 8vo, ts.net; cl., 1s. 6d. net. 


PANDURANG HARI; 


Memoirs of a Hindoo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net, 


or, 
Pust 8vo, 


PARIS.—Bohemian Paris of To- 
day. By W. C. MoRROW. With 106 
Illustrations by E, CUCUEL, Small demy 
8vo, cloth, Ss. vet. 


The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon. With about 300 illusis, 
Published annually to 1914, Demy 8vo, 
3s. nel, 


See also under Markino (Yoshio), p. 1g. 


PATTERSON (MARJORIE).— 
The Dust of the Road: A Novel. 
Crown 8vu, cloth, 6s, net, 


-PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

A&A County Family. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
For Cash Only. 

High Spirits. 

Bunny Stories, 

A Confidential Agent, 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks, 

At Her Mercy. 

The Talk of the Town, 12 llusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge, 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

A Trying Patient. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest, 

A Woman’s Yengeance. 

The Best of Husbands; 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Kit: A Memory. 

Murphy’s Master. 

Not Wooed but Won. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Under One Roof. 


KX Modern Dick Whittington. 


With Portrait of Author, 


_ Poputar EDITIONS, med, 8vo, od, net each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. - 
Walter's Word. | By Proxy. 


12 Illusts. 


of the Birth of Christ in the Words 
ef the Gospel. Liust. by THOMAS 
DERRICK, Smal gto, bds., rs. net. 


PENNY (F. E.), Novels 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 

The Sanyasi. 
Caste and Creed. 
Dilys. 
The Tea-Planter, 
Inevitable Law. 
The Rajah. 
The Unlucky Mark, 
Bacrifice. 
Dark Corners. 
Love in the Hills. 
The Malabar Magician. ~- 
The Outcaste. 


by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, each, 


_ Love ina Palace. 
Love by an Indian River. 
Missing! . 
A Love Tangle. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med, 8vo, 94. net each, 


The Tea-Planter. 
Inevitable Law. 
Caste and Creed. 
The Sanyasi. 


PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each. 


\ 
A Free Solitude. | East of Sues, 
The Wacers of Destruction. 
Red Records. ne 
The Stronger Claim, 
Idolatry. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med. 8vo, 9d. net cach, 
The Stronger Claim. 

The Waters of Destruction. 
Idolatry. | A Free Solitude. 


eg NP SS 


PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le). 
See under Vizetelly (E. A.), page 31. 


PETRARCH’'S SECRET; or, 
The Soul’s Conflict with Passion. 
Three Dialogues, [ranslated from the 
Latin by W. H. DRAPER, With 2 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book: 54 


Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


Violinists and Fine Violins. Crown 
Svo, cloth, ss, net. 
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PICKTHALL(MARMA DUKE).—|PROCTOR (RICHARD A.)—continued. 


Larkmeadow. Crown 8vo,cl., 6s, net. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives of Illus- 
trious Men. With Portraits. Two 
Vols,, 8vo, half-cl,, los. 6d. net. 


POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works, With an Introduction by CHAS. 
BAUDELAIRE, Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net 


POLLEN (A. H.).—The Navy in 
Battle. lust. Dy. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. net. 


POUGIN (ARTHUR).—A Short 
History of Russian Music,  Trans- 
lated by LAWRENCE HAWARD. Crown 
8ve, cleth, 55. net. 


PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations. 
Nulma.,. 
Madame Izan. 

The Lost Earl of Ellan. 


Our Book of Memories. Letters 
from JUSTIN MCCARTHY, With Ports. 
and Views, Demy 8vo, c!., 12s. 6d. net. 
See also under JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 


PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramas 
by. Fcap., gto, cloth. 5s. net each. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
Manin and the Defence of Yenioce. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Belisarius, General of the East. 
King Monmouth. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


The Deluge, and other Poems, 
Songs of Changing Skies. 


Lynton and Lynmouth. fustrated 
4 in Colour by F. J. WIDGERY. Demy 8vc, 
cloth, 7s. Gd net. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A), 
» Books by. Cr. 8vo,cloth, 3s. 6d, met each. 


Efasy Star Lessons, With Star Maps, 
Flowers of the Sky. With ss lusts 
Familiar Goience Studies. 


Saturn and its System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 
Merwelts Affections. Cr, 8vo, cl., 
3s. od. net. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Dr. JOHN BROWN, Square 16mo, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, Is. net. 


READE’S (CHARLES) Novels. 


Collected LIBRARY EDITION, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. net ea. 


ie | Woffington; and Christie 

ohnstone, 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With a Pretace by Sir WALTER BESANT, 

‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth; and Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir, 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His Place, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Griffith Gaunt. | A Woman-Hater. 

Foul Play. A Simpleton. 

The Jilt: and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readiana; and Bible Characters, 


LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net each ; leather, gilt 
top. 4s. net each, 


The Cloicter and the Hearth. With 
32 Illustrations by M. B. HEWERDINE. 


‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.,' 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med. 8vo, 9d. net each. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 


Foul Play. | Hard Cash.. 
Peg Woffington; and Christie 
Jannstone, | Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place, 
A Terrible Temptation, 
The Double Marriage. 
‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
A Perilous Secret. — 
A Woman-hater. . 
The Course of True Love. . 


BS 
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READE (CHARLES)—continued. 


The Wandering Heir. LARGE TYPE 
EDITION, tcap,8vo, cloth, Is, net, 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Iilustrauons by MaTr B, HEWERDINE. 
Small gto, cloth 6s. net.—Also Illustrated 
by BYAM SHAW, R.I, Demy &vo, cloth, 
7s. Gd. net, 


td , 
REITLINGER (FREDERIC).—A 
Diplomat’s Memoir of 1870. Trans- 
lated by HENRY REITLINGER, Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, net, 


RICHARDSON (Frank), Novels by. 


The Man who Lost his Past. With 
50 lilustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Bayswater Miracle. 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net, 


Crown 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net each, 
The King’s Counsel. 
There and Back. | 


RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Od. net. , 


\ 


—— 


RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
Barbara Dering. 
Meriel: A Love Story. 


eee 


ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, : 
The Hands of Justice, 
The Woman in the Dark. 


Hee a nc a amen) opennen mn ieeatnen tenes ite eee ae a a Rees 


ROLFE (FR.).—Don Tarquinio. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


ET ee 


ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 
"THE: List of the Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, 

3s. 6d. net. ‘ 


ROSENGARTEN (A.).—A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ROSHER (HAROLD). — In_ the 
nave! Naval Air set yion. With a 
Wreface by ARNOLD BENNETT. Ilust. 
Crown BVO, 35. 6d. net, Paper, ts. net. | 
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ROWLANDS (EFFIE ADE- 


- LAIDE), Novels by. Cr, 8vo, cloth. 


The Price Paid. 3s. 6d, net. 
Her Husband. 6s. net. 


RUSKIN (JOHN).—The King of 


the Golden River. 
Frontispiece, rs, net, 


Ruskin asa Religious Teacher. 
By F, W. FARRAR, D.D. Square 16mo, 
ts. net, = 


The Pocket Ruskin. r6mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. ; leather, gilt top, qs. net. 


Square 16mo, with 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. | 
A Book for the Hammock: 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance ot Jenny Harlowe: 
The Tale of the Ten. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. ? 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 
The Good Ship ‘Mohock.’ 
The Phantom Death. : 
Is He the Man? | The Last Entry 
The Convict Ship. | Heart of Oak. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 
The Death Ship. 
Overdue. | Wrong SideQut. 


. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med, 8vo, 94. net each, 
The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man? — : 

My Shipmate Louise, 


— een annEnRIGREunene sane 


RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each. 
A Country Sweetheart. | 
The Drift of Fate. 


RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 


oe sid ee erry: _By : 
»« YQUVATSHEV. ranglat A 
RAPROPORT, LA. th 16 Ypihtes 
Demy 8yo, cloth, 7s, 6d, net, — 
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SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels/ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY—continued. 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each, 

A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
b. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict's. 

In the Face of the World, 

To His Own Master. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 

The Wooing of May. 

Fortune’s Gate. 

A Tragic Honeymoon, 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Wooing. 

- Bonnie Maggie Lauder, 
Mrs. Dunbar'’s Secret. 
Mary Unwin. With 5 Illustrations, 


SANDEMAN (GEORGE).— 


Agnes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


SAROLEA (CHARLES).—Ger- 
man Problems and Personalities. 
Crown 8vo, cioth, §s, net. 


SCOTT (CYRIL).—The Celestial 
Aftermath. Pott gto, cloth, 5s, net. 
Also LARGE PAPER EDITION limited to 
50 Signed Copies, parchment, 21s. net. 


SELINCOURT (HUGH DB, 
Books by. 

Oxford from Within. With a Note 
and 20 [ilustrations in Colour and Mono 
chrome by YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, §s. net, 

A Daughter of the Morning. 
Crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. net. 


SERGEANT(ADELINE), Novels 
. by. Crown 8vo, clotn, 3s, 6d, net eacn, 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endicott’s Experiment, 
The Missing Elizabeth. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
(The), Illuminated in Gold and Colours 
by ALBERTO SANGORSKI, Fcap, gto, 
Jap. vellum, 3s. 6d. net; parchment, full 
gilt, with silk ties, 6s net, 


ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 
In pocket size, cloth, 2s, 6d. net per Vol, ; 
leather, gilt top, qs. net per VoL 
By WALTER BESANT. 

ndon. s Westminster. 
erusalem.. BESANT and PALMER, 
All sorts and Gonditions of Men. 
Sir Richard Whittington, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 
By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, 
The Decameron. - 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated in Colours by E, F. BRICKDALE, 
_ Pippa Passes: and Men and Wo- 

men, 
Dramatis Personz=; and Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
By HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster, ‘ 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
The Woman in White. 
By DANIEL DEFOE, 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Llus 
trations by G, CRUIKSHANK, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Speeches. With Portrait 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In Three Series, each Illustrated. ’ 
By W.S. GILBERIY. , 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait, 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BRET HARTE, 
Condensed Novels. 
Mliss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and other Stories, With Portrait, 
Poetical Works. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. | 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J, G, THomson. 
Compiled by A, H. HYATT. 
The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
The Charm of Edinburgh, 
The Charm of Venice, 
The Charm of Paris. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
The Life of the Fields, 
The Open Air. | ' 
Nature near London. 
. By CHARLES LAMB, 
The Essays of Elia. 
By LORD MACAULAY, 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in r Vol 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IY.,, in 2 Vols, 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accessionof Q, Victoriato rgo1,in 4 Vols, 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical Works. In 2 vols. 
WorksofFancyandImagination . 
in ro Vols. 16mo. (For List, see p, 18.) 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 
a OUIDA. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathes. 
By CHARLES READE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth, Wits 
32 Illustrations by M. B, HEWERDINE. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Prose Works. 2 vols., with 2 Ports, 

Poetical Works, 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 
Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK, 

and Illustrated in Colours by BYAM SHAW, 

Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 

Historical and ndary Ballads. 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY—continued. 
In pocket size, cloth, 2s. 6d, net per Vol; 
leather, gilt to», qs. net per Vol, 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
An Inland Yoysss. 
Travels with a Donkey. 
The Silwerado Squacters, 
Memories and Portraits, 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
Men and sooks. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Piains, 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Otto. 
In the South Seas, 
Essays of Travel. 
Weir of Hermiston. 
Taies and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Lay Morals, etc. | Poems. 
By H, 4. TAINE. 
History of English Literature, in 
4 Vuis, With 32 Portraits. 
By TCHEHOV., 
Tales. Transiated by CONSTANCE GAR- 
NETT. Six Vols, Now ready 
By MARK TWAIN.—Sketches, 
Ry WALTON and ( OITON. 
The Complete Angler. 
By WALT WHITMAN, 
Poems. Sclected and Edited by W. M. 
Rossetti. With Portrait. 


SANGORSKI (ALBERTO), 

Books liluminated by. Feap. qto, 
Jap. veiluin 3s, 62. neteach; parchment 
gilt, with silk tes, 1s, net each, 

Prayers Written at Wailima by 
ROBERT Leeuls st RVENSON 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Morte d'Arthurp, by Lox TENNYSON. 


SCOTT (CYRIL).—Ihe Celestial 
Aftermath. Pott qto, cloth, 5s. net. 
LaRGB PAPER EDITION, limited to 50 
copies, signed by the Author, 21s, net, 


SHADOWLESS MAN (THE): 
Peter Schlemihl. By A.vON CHAMISSO. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


SHAKE Srna Ee LIBRARY 


ART I, 

The Old-Spelling SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by F, J. FURNIVALL, M,A,, D, Litt. 
and F. W. CLARKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cl., 
as, 6d. net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be hia 
at ss. net cach, A list of volumes 
on application, 


Parr If, 

fhe SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, 
$in.dl crown 8vo, Quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. 6d, net per vol.; those 
marked ¢ may also be had in ve'vel 
persian at 4s. net ; and those marked * 
on large paper, half parehment, §s. net, 
per vol. Bach volume with Frontispiece. 

*tr. Lodge’s ‘Rosalynde’: the 
criginal of Shakespeare's ‘As 
You Like It.’ Edited by W. W. 
Garo, M. (Ready, 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, WX. 


SHAKESPBAREB LIBRARY—cenz. 
SHAKESPEARB CLASSICS—coni. 
Volumes published or tn preparation. 


*tz. Greene's ‘ Pandosto,' or ‘ Doras- 
tus and Fawnia': the orixzinal 
of Shakespeare's ‘Winter's 
Tale.’ Ed, by P.G. THOMAS. (Ready. 


*t3. Brooke’s Poem of‘ Romeus and 
Juliet’: the original of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Eud.ted by P, A. WANIEL, Modernised 
and re-edited by J. J. MUNRO, [Ready. 


4 ‘The Troublesome Reign of 
King John’: the Piay rewritten 
by Shakespeare as ‘King John. 
Edited by Dr, F. J. FURNIVALL and 
JOHN Munro, M.A, [Ready. 


5,6. ‘The History of Hamlet’: 
With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare’s Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the LEGEND OF 
HAMLET by Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, 


*t7. ‘The Play of King Leir and His 
Three Daughters:: the old play 
on the subject of King Lear, 
Euited by SIDNKY LEE, D.Litt. [Ready. 


*48. ‘The Taming of a Shrew’: 
Being the old ; lay used by Shakespeare 
in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ Edited 
by Professor F.S. BOAS, M.A, (Ready. 


*to. The Sources and Analogues of 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ 
Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK. = ( Keady. 


‘The Famous Yistories of 
Henry Y.’ 


11, ° The Menachm!’: the original 
of sShakespeare’s ‘Com of 
Errors.’ Latin text, with the LEliza- 
betuau Translation. Edited by W. H. D, 
Rous, Litt. D, (Ready, 


‘Promos and Cassandra’: 
the source of ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ ~ 


10, 


12, 


13. ‘Apolonius and Billa’: the 
source ot fwelfth Night, Edited by 
MORTON LuUcE, (Ready. 


14. ‘The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous 
houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,’ ani ‘The True Trag say of 
Richard, Duke of Yors'; the 
O11,ina:s of the second and third parts of 
‘King Henry VI,’ 


15. The Sources of ‘The Tem pest,’ 


16, The Sources of ‘Cymbeline.’ 

17, The Sources and Analogués 
of ‘The Merchant of Venieat 
Kdited oy Proiessur 1. GOLLANCZ, 

18 Romantic Tales: the sources of 
* ‘Lhe 'wo Gentlemen of Verona,’ * Merry 
Wives,’ ‘Much Ado about Wothing,' 
‘ All's Well that Ends Well,’ 


ee 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY—conz. 


*ti9,20 Shakespeare's Plutarch: the 
sources of * Julius Caesar, ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,” *Corintanus, and ‘Timon, 
Ed, U. F. TUCK+R BROOKE, M.A. (Keudy. 


Part III, 


THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With Hilustrations and Music, Based on 
MARY AND CHARLES LAMB’'s TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE, and edited by Professor 
I, GOLLA)Cz, who has inserted within 
the prose selling those scenes and 
pe from the Plays with which 
he young reader should early become ac- 
quainted. The Music arranged by T, 
MASKELL HARDY, Imperial i6mo, cloth, 
ts. 6d. net per vol. ; leather, 25, 6a net per 
vol.; School Edit., linen, 1s. net per vol. 


- The Tempest. 
- As You Like It. 
. A Midsummer Ni¢ght’s Dream. 
The Merchant of Venice. 
. The Winter's Tale, 
Twe'fth Night. 
. Cymbeline. 
VIII. Romeo and Juliet. 
IX. Macbeth. 
X. Much Add About Nothing. 


XI. Life of Shakespeare for the 
Young. By Prof. I, GouLascz. 

(i refaring. 

X1I,3Zn Bvening with Shake- 

speare: io Dramatic [Pablesux for 

Young People, with Music by T. 

MASKELL Harpy, and Illustrations. 

Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d, net; 

linen, Is. 6d. net. 


ParRT IV, 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


A Senics Of volumes tiustrat ve of the 
Iife, thought, and letters of England in the 
time of Shakespeire. 


Robert Laneham’s Letter,describing 
part of the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
1575, With Introduction by Dr, FURNL 
VALL, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo 
cloth, $s. net. 


The Rogues and Vagabonde of 
Shakespeare’s Youth: reprints «t 
Awdeley’s ‘Fraternive ot Vacabondes.’ 
Harman’s'Caveat for CommonCursetors,’ 
Parson Haben's or Hyberdyne's ‘ Sermo: 
fo Praise of Thieves and Thievery,’ &. 

th many woodcuts, Edited, with In 
trojuction, by EDWARD VILE8 and Dr 
FURNIVALL, Demy 8vo, cloth, §s, net. 


Shakespeare’s Holinshed: a reprint 
or all the passages in Hoijiinshed’s 
‘Chronicle’ of which use was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. BOSWELL 
STONZ. Royal 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. net, 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY—con?. 
SHAKESPEARE’'S ENGLAND—conz. 


The Shakespeare Allusion Book, 
Re, riits ot al rererences to Shakespeare 
and h sWorks before the close o1 the 17th 
century, collected by Dr, INGL BY, Miss 
L, TOULMIN SMITH, Dr, FURNIVALL, and 
J. J. MUNRO, Two vols,, royal 8vv, cloth, 


ais, net. 
The Book of Elizabethan Yerse. 
' Editea with Notes bv WILLIAM 


STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. With Frontis- 
piece and Virnette, Small crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net; vellum gilt, 125, 6d. net, 


A Study of Shakespeare. By A.C, 
SW:NBURN+, Coown 8vo, cioth, 85. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By A.C, 
SWINBURAE, Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 


SHELLEY’S (PERCY BYSSHE) 
Cum: lete Works im VERSE (2 Volts.) and 
PROSE (2 Vol-.), each with Frontispiece, 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
ST. MARTINS LIBRARY Edition. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; leather 
silt, gs. met per vol, 

#,* Alsoan Edition in 5 vols. cr. 8vo, cloth, 88.6d. 
net per vel, in which the PORTICAL WorxKg 
form 3vols. and the Pross Works 2 yolg. 

See also under FLORENCE PREsS BOOKS, 

page Io, 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 
BRINSLEY) Complete Works 
Edited by F.STAINFORTH, With Po trait 
and Memoir. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 


The Purple Cloud. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Nd net 

Unto the Third Generation. Cr.8vo, 
cloth, 6s, net. 


SIGNBOARDS: The History of, 
from the Earliest Times; including 
Famous Taverns and Remarkable Charac- 
ters. By JACoB LARWOOD and J, C.° 
HOTTEN. With 95 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ts. net each; cloth, 
1s. 6d. net each, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader. 
Dagonet Ditties, 
Life We Live. 
Young Mrs. Caudle, 
Li Ting of Londen. 
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SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by—covt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Vagabonds, 
Anna of the Underworld. 


Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
piece by HUGH THOMSON, 


For Life—and After. 

Once upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Illustrations by CHAS, GREEN, R,I. 

In London's Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

Without the Limelight, 

The Small-part Lady. | 

Biographs of Babylon. 

The Mystery of Mary Anne. 

His Wife’s Revenge. 

Tinkletop’s Crime. 

Dramas of Life. 

Zeph. 

Ring o’ Bells. 

Dagonet Abroad. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, med, 8vo, 9d. net each, . 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Yagabonds. 


How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Cr. &vo, leatherette, 1s. net. 


Dagonet Dramas. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


SLADEN (DOUGLAS).—A Jap- 


anese Marriage. Med. 8vo, 9d. net. 


SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- 


torical and Anecdotal, Cr, 8vo, cl., 6s. net. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 
Maxwell Armfield), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 

Service, With Frontispiece, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. each. 


Mothers and Fathers. Frontispicce. 
Commoners’ Rights, With8 Illustra. 
tions by MAXWELL ARMFIELD; 


Una and the Lions, 
See also The Flower Book, p. 10. 


SNAITH (J. C.).—The Coming. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6¢. net, 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 


i 


Songs of Adieu. 4to, Jap. vell,, 5s. net. 


SPALDING (Kenneth J.).—A 
Pilgrim’s Way, Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net, 


SPANISH ISLAM: A History of 
the Moslemsin Spain, By KEINHART 
Dozy. ‘Translated, with Biograph cal 
Introduction and additional Nwutes, by 
F, G. STOKES. With Frontispiece and 
Map. Royal 8vo, buckram, 2!s, net. 


SPEIGHT (E. E.).—The Galleon 


of Torbay. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Her Ladyship. 

The Grey Monk: 

The Master of Trenance, 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 

Doom of Siva. 

As it was Written 

The Web of Fate. 

Experiences of Mr. YVerschoyle. 

Stepping Blindfold. 


SPIELMANN (MRS... M. 
Books by. 


Margery Redford and her Friends. 
With Lilustraiions by GORDON BROWNE. 
Large crown 8vo, cioth, 5s. net. 


The Rainbow Book: Sixteen 

Tales of Fun and doperc With 

liiustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 

UGH THOMSON and other artists. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. net. 


H.), 


‘SPY’ (FORTY YEARS OP), by 
LESLIE WARD. With over rg0 Lilus- 
trations after Portraits and Caricatures 
by the Author, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net, 


STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE). | 
‘—What is Music? With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


|STEDMAN (. C.),—Victorian 


Poets, Crown &vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


STERNE (LAURENCE)— 
A Sentimental Journey. With 89 
Illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON, and 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net; 
post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 
4s. net, 
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= UIS),|STEVENSON (R. L.)—continued. 
wl ay (R ies )s mie: on 7 gotng iron 
DITION, medium 8vv, 97 ne 
Poe Piotence tives Enron: The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’a 
With 12 Illustrations in Celoured Collo- Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN 
type by NORMAN WILKINSON, Cr, 4to, NIGHiSs,) With 8 Illustrations by W, J. 
bds., £2 125. 6d. net; vellum, £3 3s. net. HENNESSY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
Stevenson’s Poems; Compkte ‘edition. 
Printed in the Fiorence Type, Small 
feap. gto, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


16mo., decorated cloth, 1s, net each, 
The Sire de Malétroit's Door. 
A Lodging for the Night. 
The Waif Woman. 
On the Choice of a Profession. 


The Pavilion on the Links. With 
Jilusirations b’ GORDON BROWNE, R.I, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. ; 

The Stevenson Reader. Post 8vo, 
cl,, 2s,6d, net; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6a, 
net ; SCHOOL EDITION, cloth, Is. 6d. net, 

The Pocket R.L.S.: Favourite Pas- — 
sages, 16mo, cl, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 
4s. net. 

Brave Words about Death. Selected 
from the Writings of Stevenson, Pott 
8vo, decorated cover, Is, net, 

R. L. Stevenson: A Study, By H. B, 
BAILDON, Crown 8vo, buckram, §s. net. 

Recollections of R. L. Stevenson 
in the Pacific. By ARTHUR JOHN- 
STONE. Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. | 


STOCKTON (FRANK R,).—The 
Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 JUSEEEARODS: Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
net. 


STOKES (FRANCIS GRIFFIN). 
Translated and Edited by : 

Epistol# Obscurorum Yirorum. 
The Latin text with English Rendering, 
Roya 8vo, buckram, 25:, net, 

Spanish Islam: a History of the 
Moslems in Spain. By REINHART 
Dozy. Royal 8ve. buckram 2rs, net. 


STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 
Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each, 


Crown 8vo., buckram. 6s. net each, 

Travels with a Donkey. With a 
Front.spiece by WALTER CRANE, 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by WALTER CRANE. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

New Arabian Nights. 

The Merry Men. | Lay Morals, &c. 

Underwoods: Poems. 

‘Memories and Portraits. 

Virginibus Puerisque. | Ballads. 

Songs of Trayel. 

Prince Otto. | Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermiston. 

In the South Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays in the Art of Writing. 

Records of a Family of Engineers 

The above books are alsu issued ina FINk 
PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net 
each ; leatber, 4s. net, with the exception 
of ‘Underwoods’ and‘ Ballads,’ which 
are printed in I vol. together with ‘Songs 
of Travel,’ under the ti'le of ‘ Poems, 
‘Records of a Family of Engineers’ is 
published at 6s. net only, 


A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 
Coloured Front. and numerous Illus, by 
A.S. Boyp. Cr, 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each ; 
archment, 7s,6d. net each; or, LARGE 

APER EDITIONS, vel,, 12s, 6d, net each. Shay alec berwe 

. joer or Hons bette Illustrated in| me Shoe of a Horse. 


Travels with a Donkey in the} The Noise of Life. 3s. 6d, net, 


Cevennes Iilustrated in Colour by | 
NogL RuOKE. STOTT (BEATRICE).—Christian 
Derrick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. Mlus-) —— 
STRACHEY LEY ELON) Eaiats 


trated in Colour by MILLICENT Sow- 
ERBY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net ; nent Victorians. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. net. 


LARGE PAPER ED., parchmt,, 10s, 6d. net. 
STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each. 
The Man Apart 
The Little God's Drum. 


STRUTT (JOSEPH). — The 


Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England, With 140 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


STUART (H. LONGAN), Novels 


Long fcap, 8vo, quarter-cloth, 1s, net each, 

Father Damien. 

Talk and Talkers. 

A Christmas Sermon. Post 8vo,bds., 
Is, Met: leather, 2s. net. Also a MINIA- 
TURE EDITION in velvet ca’f, 2s, net, 

Prayers Written at Wailima. 
Post 8vo, bds., Is, net; leather, 25. net. 
Also a MINIATURE EDITION in velvet calf 

app, 2s. net; and the EDITION DE 

UXE, Illum, by A, SANGORSKI in gold 
and colours, fcap. gto, Jap. vel,, gilt top | by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each. 
3s, 6d, net. ; parch, gilt, with ties, 6s. net.! Weeping Cross. | Fenella. 
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—continued 
the Wayside. Tianslac! fiom tne conminue 
D nish yaa, ulesixated by Una Hook. The Duke of Gandia. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Smull feap. gto, boards, 3s 6d, net. a Age of Shakespeare. Crown 
Svo, Os. : 


ne... 
. Cr, 8vo, . 6d. a 
SUTRO (ALFRED). — The Charles Dickens. Cr, 8vo. 3s ne 


Pets nb eas EE REE 

Foolish Virgins, Kcp. 8vo, cotbhi SWINNERTO N (FRANK), 

Is. od, net. Novels by. . : 

The Young Idea. | The Casement. 
The Merry Heart. 35.6d.nctea, — 


PP sar aa eh RS I eR SE EET 
SYRETI (NETTA), Novels Dy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net each. . 
Anne Page. _ : - 

A Castie of Dreamg. 
Olivia L. Carew. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each, 
Drender’s Daughter. 
The Endless Journey, &c. 
Three Women. \ 
Barbara of the Thorn. 


en ea aaa 


SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse, Cr. 8vu, cl., 35. od, nel. 


Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J. 
CHURTUN COLLINS, Cr, 8Vvo, Cl., 35. 6d. met. 


SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON 
CHARLES) Works. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tra- 


gedies. in 5Vols,, cr.8vo, 30s, net theset. 


Songs before Suorise. FLORENCE 
PR«ss EDITION, Crown 4to, hand-made 
paper, boards, 26s. net ; vellum, 36s. net, 


Belections, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Dolores. Small gto, boards, fs. net, 


Yroublers of the Peace. 5s. net. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 9d. net. 
Anne Page. | Olivia L, Carew. 
Three Women. 


ee 
TAINE’S History of English 
Literature. frans.byHENRY VAN LAUCN, 
Four Vois., with 32 Portraits, pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. wet each ; leather, gilt top, 
4s. net each, = 


ge SE ee 
TCHEHOV (ANTON).—Tales 
translated from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. Sx _ vols, 
now reaay, I, T e Dariing, ete, IL 
The Duel, etc. Il]. Tre Lady with the 
Dg, etc. 1V. The Paty. etc. V. The 
White, ete. VI. The Witch, ete. Pott 
8vo cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net each. 


Pe tsa Pa eT RAL EEN 

fENNYSON  (CHARLES).— 
Cambridge from Within. lusts. by 
HARRY MURLEY, Dy, 8vo, cl,, 5s, net. 


THACKERAY IW. M.).—The Rose 


and The Ring. Iilusts. by GORDON 
Brow\e. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Thackeray. Arranged 
by A, H HyatTr, 160mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather, gilt top, 4s. net. 


—— 
THOMPSON (FRANCIS). The 
Hound of Heaven Ten Drawings 
Tilustrating, by &KkIDESWITH HUDDART, 


Royal 4to, bourds, 7s. Ed. net. Also 50 
cores on pare?nen. 


AE NEES ah OU ce te dt he 

(MUVREAU: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A, PaGE. Pust 8vo, buckram, 
3s. 6d, net, 


a Tia Og ON cgi aerial 
TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 
Crown 8vo, ¢ oth, 3s. 6d, n t each. 
Clubs and Club Life in London. 
With 41 Illustrations. ! 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities. With 48 Illustrations. 


The Queen-Mother; and Rosa- 
mond, Crow: 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s 
Chasctelard: A tragidy. Crown 8vo, 7s 
Poems and Ballads, FIRST SERIES 
Crown 8vo, 9s. | F 
Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES 
Crown 8vw, Gs. 
Poems and Ballads. THIRD SERIES 
Crown 8V0, 75. 
Soné¢s before Sunrise. Cr, 8vo 10s. 6d 
Bothwell: 1s fragedy Crown 8vo0, 125. 6a. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo,%s, 
George Chapman (in Vol, IL. of G 
CHAPMAN S Works.) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Essays and Studies. Crown $8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A [ragedy. Crown 8vo 6s 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown BVO, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: \ Tragedy, Crown 8vo, 8s 
Tristram of Uyonesse, Crown 8v0,a5 
A Century of Roundels. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
A Mid ummer Holiday. Cr. &vo,7 
Marino Faliero: \ i teely. Cr. 8vo, 65 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s 
Miscellanies, Crown Svo, 12s, . 
Locrine: A fragedy: Crown “vo, 6s. 
A study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s 
The Sisters: \ lrageiy. Crown 8vo, 4s 
A-trophel, &c. Crown RvO, 7s. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 
Crown &vo, Qs. _ F 
The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, 7'. 
Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
bards: Alt ivedv. Crown 8vo, 0s, 
A Channel Passage. Crown 8vo,7s. | 
Love’s Cross-Currents: A Year's 
Letters. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
William Blake. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 


by. Crown 8vo, c’oth, 35. Gd. met each. } 


e Way We Live Now. 
rau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
John Caidigate. 


TURKISH ENIGMA, The. 
Iran-lated from tne French by W1nI- 
FRED STEPHENS. Crown &vo, cloth, 
Ss. net. 


TWAIN’S (MARK) Books. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. net each. 


Mark Twain's Libraryof Humour 
With 197 Tliustrations by bk. WW KEMBLE. 

Roughing It: and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Iliusirations by 
F,A FRASER. 

The American Claimant. With 8: 
ustrations by HAL HURstT and others. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Six Hivstratians ov bovis Lorr, 

*The Adventuresof Tom Sawyer. 
With rit TP ustrations 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, With 26 
Illustrations by Dan BEARD, 

Tom Sawyer, Datective, With Port. 

*ATramp Abroad) 4i'h 314 Ilius's. 

*The Innocents Abroad; and The 
New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 
234 Iusts, (The 2s. «da, edition is also 
known as MARK TWAIN’S PLEASUR? 
TRIP.) 

*The Gilded Age. By MARK Twain 
and «.,D WARNER. With 212 Tlusts. 

*The Prince and the Pauper. 
Mith tuo [dust ations. 

® Lifeon the Mississippi. 200 Miusts. 

*The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. (74 Illusts. by E,W. Keer. 

°A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. 220 [lusts + v DAN BEARD. 

®*The Stolen White Elephant. 

*The £1,000.000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story. With ? llustration- 

Persona] Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 lusts, by F. V. Du Monp. 

More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 
burg. Mith Fr ntispece. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
With Life, Por:rait, and Must. ations, 

®,° The Books marked ® may be had tn post 

8vo, ci,, without Hlustrations, at as. 6d. 
net each, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, gd. net each. 


Tom Sawyer.| A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prirce and the Pauper. 
Muckleberry Finn. 


Mark Twain’s Sketches. Pott 8ve. 
Cloth, 2s 6g. net ; leather. pilt top, qs. net; 
‘post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. : 

Mark Twain’s Letters, Twe vols. 
Demy 8vo, eloth, 18s. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
What She Came Through, 
The Macdonald Lass. 
The Witch-Wife. 
Rachel Langton. 
Sapphira, . 
Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses: 
A Hopneymoon's Eclipse, 
A Young Dragon. 
Three Men of mark: 
In Clarissa’s Day. 
Sir David's Visitors; 
The Poet and His Guardian Angel. 


UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 


The Queen against Owen. Crown 
8vo, Cl, 35. 6d. net. 


The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown 8vo, cluih, 3s, 6d, net. 


VAN VORST (MARIE).—Fairfax 
ane his Pride, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net. 


VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 
Sy TANCRED BORENIvS, With 18 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


VIOLIN TONE. By Hrpatco Moya 


and TOWRY PIPER. Cr, 8vo, cl., §s. net, 


VIZETELLY (ERNEST A,), 
Books by. 
A ro of Thorns; Cr, 8vo, cloth 6s. 
net. 


My Days of Adventure: the Fall 
of France, 1870-71. With a Frontisp. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, net. 


The True Story of Alsace- 
Lorraine. WN ith Map. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


The Court of the Tuileries, 1852, 
1870. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


My Adventures in the Commune. 
Demy 8vo, cl., I2s 6d. net. 


In Seven Lands. Demy,&vo, cloth 
12s. Od. net. 


WALTON and COTTON’S 
' Complete Angler. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
as. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, qs. nat. 
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WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 

Joan, the Curate, 

The Heart of a Girl, With8 Iilusts. 

Tom Dawson. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 

A Fight toa Finish: 

The Old House at the Corner. 

Love and Lordship. 

What Ought She to Do? 

My Lady of Whims. 


Tom Dawson. Medium 8vo, 9d. net. 


WARRANT to Execute CharlesI. 


With the 59 Signatures and Seals, 2s. net. 


WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 


Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustra 
tions, Crown 8vo, cioth. §s, net. 


Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. net ; 
paper cover, 6d, net, 


WOLSELEY (LADY).—Women 
and the Land, Cr, 8vo, cloth, §s, net. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen; WRAGGE (CLEMENT L.).— 


of Scots. 2s. net. 


WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each, 
Trust-Money. 
‘ 2 Woman Tempted Him, 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of Snuff, 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red Bridal. | Nigel Fortescue. 
Ben Clough. | Birch Dene. 
Bons of Belial. | Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship’s Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
A Queer Race. | Red Ryvington. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
As Luck would have it. 
As a Man Sows.| The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne’s Revenge. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Business, 


With the Red Eagle. Med. 8vo, 9d. net. 


WHISHAW (FRED.), 


Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, | 


A Forbidden Name. | Mazeppa. 


Many Ways of Love. With8 lilusts. 


Near the Tsar, near Death. 


WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 
Selected by W. M. ROSSETTI. Putt qto, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s, net, 


Drum Taps. = Special War Edition. 
Small 4to; decorated cover, Is, net, 


. WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 


Legends, Charms,and Superstitions 


The Romance of the South Seas. 
With 84 Iliusts, Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s, net. 


WRAY (ROGER).—Madcaps and 


Madmen. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. net, 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 


UNIFORM EDITION, Mostly Translated or 
Edited, with Introductions, by ERNEST 
A, VIZETELLY, Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6¢, net each, 


‘His Masterpiece. | The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | Thérése Raquin 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans, 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 
His Excellency. | The Dream. 
The Downfall. | Doctor Pascal. 


Lourdes, . | Fruitfulness. 
Rome. | Work. 


Paris. | Truth. 


The Downfall, WAREDITION, Ge, 80. 
cloth, 2s, net. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, gé, net 
; each, 


Abbé Mouret’s Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
Lourdes | Rome. | The Downfall 
Paris. | Money. |The Dram- 
The Jey of Life. | shop. 
Germinal. | Thérése Raquin. |. 


-  @f Ireland. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, Dr. Pascal. 
“W\) = Uwwor BROTHERS, LOOTED, THE GRESHAM PRESS, WOKING AND LONDON. | 
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